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HE door swung wide, showing tall pines against 
the frosty sky. Two young men entered the 

room, tossed their coonskin caps onto the planked 

table, and pulled off their stiff leather coats. ‘The 
fireplace, built of large slabs of sandstone, plastered with 
clay, was bright with the yellow flames of the pine log. One 
of the young men went to it, stood by the grizzly haired 
figure in front of it, and held out numb hands. The other 
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reached up the log wall, be- 
yond the flintlock and the 
new-fangled rifle, and pulled 
down a large, two-edged 
broadsword. The broad 
back of the grizzly-haired 
man turned. 

“Ye'll no be needing the 
claymore, son?” 

“T—] don’t know, father. The town 
crier was about at Cross Hill this after- 
noon.” 

“Ts he still recruiting for McDonald?” 

“Aye. Captain Campbell wants John 
and me to join up. General McDonald 
is marching shortly. He wants to get 
the loyalist army down to Wilmington to join Cornwallis 
and Clinton when they enter the Cape Fear River next week. 
Lord Cornwallis has seven regiments of British troops 
aboard, they say, and Clinton has more. When McDonald 
joins them they’ll march up through North Carolina and 
Virginia, and break up the rebellion in the southern prov- 
inces.”” 

“What says the Provincial Congress to that?” The seated 
figure addressed the young men standing beside him. 

“They'll not allow it!” said the young man earnestly. 
“They’ve appointed Colonel James Moore commander of 
all the North Carolina troops, and commissioned him to 
prevent McDonald from uniting with the British at Cape 
Fear. The Whigs are recruiting, too.” 

“Tis dangerous business, arming against the king,” said 
the seated figure. ‘We tried it at Culloden wi’ Bonny 
Prince Charlie, and were butchered. Over thirty years ago.” 

“Yes, but it wasn’t the Americans who were butchered 
at Bunker Hill last summer.” 

The old man disregarded this. ‘Ye willna fight?” he 
asked after a moment’s silence. 

“All the Scots are going,” said the young man with the 
claymore. “Captain Campbell says the oath requires it.” 

; : \ye, the oath,” said the old man. “And what say ye, 
ohn?” 

John kicked the burning log viciously. The smoke-tipped 
flames swirled in the fireplace, threw out long tongues of 
light which danced on his windburnt face. 

“The oath,” he cried bitterly. “It was none of ours. 
It was yours. And it wasn’t fair. The British made you 
Swear it after Culloden.” 

His father stood up. “An oath is an oath,” he said 
sternly. “I swore loyalty to the king.” . 

_ “But ye ken they made ye,” answered his son, lapsing 
into his mother tongue in his vehemence. ‘They made ye 
afore they’d let ye come to the province.” 
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“Aye, son,” said the old man heavily. “But it dinna 
make a difference. An oath is an oath.” 

The young man with the claymore flourished it joyfully. 
“Then I may go, father? I may go wi’ Campbell and the 
test o’ the Scots?” 

“T willna say ye no, Will.” 

“Will, Will,” shouted his brother wildly. ‘You can’t 
fight against the North Carolinians. They’re fighting for 
liberty—for freedom from the king’s tyranny. 
They’re fighting for their country, Will; our 
country now.” 















“And will you fight against the Highlanders?” 
asked his brother dryly. 

“The Scots are only taking up arms because of 
the oath, Will. I'll not fight against the provin- 
cials.” 

“And will you, with blood of Highland chiefs in 
you, join the rebels against your king? Father, bd 


tell John to join Campbell wi’ me.” ~~. 


The old warrior faced them. Dancing shadows 
drew lines in his face that his sons had never seen before. 
“‘T’ll no force a man’s conscience,” he said roughly, and left 
the room. 

“You'll want the rifle,” said John slowly, averting his 
face from his brother. 

“T’ll not need it. I’ll take the claymore, breastplate, and 
helmet.” 

“What! Against musket balls!” 

“Aye. Captain Campbell is organizing a crack company, 
all Scots, and nobly born. We’re to be shock troops.” 

“Td rather be the common rank with a rifle,” said John, 
but the ghost of a smile soon‘left his lips. ‘Will, ye’ll not 
think hardly of me? I can’t fight against our province.” 

“Aye, John. Nor can I against our king.” 

The two tothers gazed awkwardly into the fire. An in- 
articulate love tugged at their hearts, but each was ashamed 
to reveal his feelings to the other. 

“T guess I’ll be going,” said Will gruffly. “They muster 
in tomorrow. I’ll take the colt and send him back.” 


OHN didn’t know when his brother left, or when his father 

returned and took his accustomed place at the fire. Soon 
after that, John went to the room he had shared with his 
brother and slipped between cold and comfortless covering. 
The hours dragged by. Outside, the great pine forests sent 
up murmurings as the night wind passed through them. 
John thought of the rumors he had heard of Lexington and 
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Bunker Hill. He thought of Culloden, across the sea, where 
his kinsmen had been massacred thirty years ago in defense 
of their beloved Pretender. He thought of the hospitable 
province that had received his father and the other Scotch 
refugees, given them land, and of the oath that held the up- 
right Highlanders to the British throne, even against the 
land of their adoption. 

A thin gray, raw and cold, was seeping into the room. 
Dawn was near. John dragged his stiff limbs out of bed 
and threw on cowhide breeches, his heavy homemade boots, 
and his leather coat. He went into the large room. The 
fire was still bright. His father was sit- 
ting before it, looking fixedly into the 
resinous flames. He had aged ten years 
during the vigil he had kept that night. 


OHN took the rifle from the wall. 
From the drawer of the table he took 

a leather powder bag and a bag of oblong 
lead bullets and tied them to his belt. He 
walked slowly towards the fireplace and 
placed a hand on his father’s shoulders. 

“I’m going, Dadder,” he said, uncon- 
sciously using a name 
from his childhood. 

“Aye, lad, I expected 
in” 

“Tm going with 
Moore.” 
“‘He’ll be glad to have 
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John advanced on his brother 
resolutely 


you, son. He knows the worth of a 
McGregor.” 


“ ¥ “Dadder, who’s your heart with?” 


The old warrior stood up. “Can ye ask it?” he 
whispered fiercely. ‘Can ye consider these forests that 
have homed us since before ye were born, and hold the 
remains o’ my Scotch lassie, and ask if I would have 
it free of a tyrant’s stupidity! But there. I forget my oath. 
God be wi’ ye, John, and don’t shoot Will.” 

Father and son gripped each other’s hands. Then John 
opened the door and stepped into the February dawn. A 
white frost coated the pastures, the fields—all but the pine 
needles of the forest’s floor. He resolutely refrained from 
looking back toward the stout log house, the small cabins of 
the black field-hands, the flat smoke houses, and strode 
swiftly down the path that led through the forest to Cross 
Hill. 

As he approached the town he encountered young 
men of all degree, armed with muskets, rifles, horse pistols 
and firearms that defied classification. His heart sank as 
he realized that most of these hardy young farmers were 
throwing their lot with McDonald. But he knew that 
loyalty and the martial spirit went hand in hand with 
Scotch blood, knew of the oath that bound so many families, 
and could not blame them. 

Before reaching the town he encountered the colt, being 
ridden back by one of his father’s field hands. He took 
it, determined to reach the Whig encampment with the least 
possible delay. He avoided the town by a circuitous route, 
made for the Cape Fear River, and followed the trapper’s 
pike downstream to the rendezvous of the Whigs, near the 
mouth of Rockfish Creek. Unless McDonald took a round- 
about route, he would have to cross here to reach Wil- 


mington. 
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Arriving at the camp, he stated his mission to the outpost, 
and was taken to the tent of a Captain White. The captain 
asked him a few questions. 

“You're officer material,” he finally said. 
rience against the Indians?” 

“No,” replied John. “I don’t want to be an officer. 
I came to fight.” - 

“And sure you did,” said the captain. “But we need 
officers. I’ll take you to the colonel.” 


“Any expe- 


E LED the way to a large farmhouse, knocked lustily 
on the door, and entered with John. He whispered a 
few words in Colonel Moore’s ear. 

“Tf you’re the son of old John McGregor of Cross Hill, 
I’m glad to welcome you to our forces,” said Colonel Moore. 
“Tt’s our misfortune to have your gallant countrymen on 
the Tory side.” 

“Tt’s not their fault, sir,” interposed John. “It’s the way 
they view the oath.” 

“Yes, | know. The oath of Culloden. But what about 
their ingratitude to these shores that gave them refuge? 
Well, never you mind, young sir. Your worthy father is 
with us in heart, even if the oath does seal his lips. And 
your brother? Is he with you?” 

“He has seen his duty in a different light, sir.” 

“What! And you here to fight against him!” 

“T’ll not straddle the fence, sir. I believe in America.” 

“Well said, young Highlander! Captain White, get this 
young blood a uniform and lieutenant’s epaulettes. ‘The 
Provincial Congress will find him a useful servant in the 
cause of freedom.” 

It was nearly night before the captain was able to secure 
a uniform which reasonably fitted John. He messed at 
the regimental officers’ mess, and discovered with some re- 
assurance that most of the officers had seen service in the 
Indian uprisings in the mountains. After mess he was sum- 
moned to Colonel Moore’s headquarters. 

“T can’t have you shooting up your flesh and blood, 
lad,” the colonel told him. “I’ve made you my aide. 
There'll be work for yousoon enough judging from this letter. 
Read it.” 

It was from Cross Creek, not far from Cross Hill, and 
dated February 19, 1776. John read it hastily, and then re- 
read it, digesting the essential points. “ send bearer— 
must suppose you unacquainted with the Governor's Proclama- 
tion—in case you do not, by twelve o’clock to-morrow, join the 
Royal Standard, I must consider you as enemies——” It was 
signed DoNALD McDoNaALp. 

“He’s getting ready to march to the sea to meet Corn- 
wallis,”’ said the colonel. ‘He still has hopes that we'll 
join him and knife our New England brothers from the rear. 


Most of them wore armor of some sort. 


I sent him a dispatch, holding him off until to-morrow. He 
mustn’t move until I find out where Caswell and Lillington 
are with their troops. I need them.” 

John spent the evening walking among the camp-fires, 
observing the men, and familiarizing himiself with the out- 
posts of the camp. He turned in early, but was constantly 
awakened by galloping riders as dispatches were carried to 
and from the camp. Something was in the wind. Next 
morning, after reveille, he was summoned to headquarters. 

“It’s General Moore now,” Captain White warned him. 
“His new commission arrived last night.” 

The general was poring over a rough map on the table 
when John entered. He beckoned the young man to him. 

“T want you to take a dispatch to Colonel Lillington,” 
he said. ‘‘He’s about thirty miles south of us, on the Wil- 
mington pike. Have you a mount?” 

“A colt, sir, but it’ll do.” 

The general handed John a sealed envelope. “If you run 
into enemies and have to destroy it, tell Lillington that 
McDonald has given up the idea of forcing my position here, 
and has taken a roundabout route to reach Wilmington by 
the Halifax stage road. I’m going to remain here a while to 
prevent McDonald returning. I want Lillington to take up a 
position where the Halifax road crosses Moore’s Creek, 
and prevent McDonald from passing. Colonel Caswell will 
make a forced march and reinforce him. Repeat the message 
to me.” 

John did so, correctly. “Speed you, then,” said the 
general. “If McDonald sticks to his plan, I'll leave here in 
a couple of days and reinforce Caswell and Lillington.” 


OHN left his rifle in the care of Captain White, borrowed 
a pistol and charges, stuffed some rations in his knapsack, 
and mounted the colt. He left the camp at a brisk trot and 
followed the dirt pike that cut through the pine forest and 
the broad tobacco fields of eastern Carolina. The air had 
nip that kept the color on his cheeks and madé his mount 
break into an occasional gallop. John was cheered by the 
back country folks he met along the road. He was out of 
the sandhill region of the Scots, and now met with wild en- 
thusiasm for the Whig cause. His rough militia uniform was 
an open sesame along his route. Toward noon he left his 
colt with a farmer and borrowed a larger and speedier animal. 
Shortly after that he encountered a squad of militiamen 
swinging along toward him. They spread across the road 
and leveled their pieces... John stopped. 
‘Dispatches from‘ General Moore to Colonel Lillington.” 
They made him dismount, and two soldiers accompanied 
him down the road.“ March rules, you know, sir,” apologized 
the sergeant. They passed a company—the support of the 
advance guard—and soon reached the main‘ body. Colonel 
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Lillington was riding at its head. He drew off to one side of 
the road when John presented the dispatch, read it, ang 
called his adjutant. 

“McDonald’s taking the Halifax road,” he said. “We're 
marching back to Moore’s Creek to stop him there. Counter. 
march the command. Have the rear guard act as ad\ ance 
guard. Usual march orders.” 


HE adjutant galloped off and the colonel turned }j; 

attention to John. “McDonald’s a wily man. He'd 

never have forced the Rockfish against Moore and his field 
pieces, and he knew it.” 

“Will we get to Moore’s Creek in time?” asked John. 

“Aye, and a day to spare. It’s twenty miles from the sea, 
and the only place he can cross if he takes the Halifax roaq. 
Do you but stick by me, lieutenant, and we’ll teach the 
rascally Scots the price of ingratitude.” 

“John flushed angrily. ‘They see their duty differently,” 
he said. ‘My brother is marching with McDonald.” 

Lillington looked at the young lieutenant in surprise. “Voy 
pay high to serve the province, then. I’ll send you back to 
General Moore to save you the necessity of fighting your kin.” 

“Tis kind o’ ye,” said John unhappily, breaking into the 
Highland tongue as was his custom when disturbed. “But 
I willna run. The house o’ McGregor owes the province too 
much.” 

“Then stay with me, lad,” said Lillington absently, his 
thoughts already turning to the coming battle. “And 
you'll have ample opportunity to pay your debts.” 

It was sixty miles to Moore’s Creek, and required three 
days marching to reach it. Lillington possessed two field 
guns, and their rough cartwheels sank deeply into the 
swampy road and required more than the cannoneers and their 
horses to move them. He pushed on with only one of the 
guns, a cannon which the men called “Mother Covington.” 

As they entered the coastal plain the pines scattered and 
gave way to large water oaks with gnarled branches from 
which hung great clusters of Spanish moss. Frequent swamps 
stretched out on either side of the pike, and sometimes in- 
undated the road itself. To reach the Halifax stage road the 
command was forced to march nearly to Wilmington; then 
they branched off on the stage road and followed it to the 
bridge at Moore’s Creek. 

“What better place could we want?” asked Lillington 
in satisfaction as he surveyed the high ground above the 
creek and noted the swamps that stretched out on either 
side of the road across the bridge. But John, thinking of 
his brother, felt sick at heart. 

Lillington sent out scouts the following day. They re 
turned with the information that McDonald and his army 
of two thousand men were two day’s march away. The 
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Some had helmets, none had firearms but the drawn broadswords gave them a formidable appearance 
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Americans spent that day and the next in throwing up 
earthworks in the form of a half moon. Mother Covington 
was mounted so as to rake the bridge with her fire. Men 
were sent out along the stream to gather in all boats. These 
were pulled up on shore about a half mile above the earth- 
works. A secondary line of works was erected on the high 
ground in rear of the bridge. This would conceal and 
protect a reserve force. 

‘““McDonald’s no amateur soldier,” Lillington told John 
as he explained the need for the reserve line. ‘‘He’ll pretend 
to attack our front, but if he can he’ll cross the creek up 
or down stream and get our flank.” 


Cua CASWELL arrived 
that night. The total American 
forces now numbered eleven hun- 
dred, armed with muskets and 
rifles and one field gun. McDonald 
was in striking distance and heavy 
outposts were thrown around 
the camp. The flooring of the 
bridge was torn off, and the long 
stringers greased with soft soap and 
tallow. Enough of the bridge was 
left to invite the Tories to use it; 
enough of it gone to prevent their 
rushing the breastworks. 

John was called into the colonel’s 
tent shortly after dark. Lillington 
and Caswell were poring over a dis- 
patch from Wilmington. ‘Clinton 
js anchored in the Cape Fear,” 
Lillington told his. associate. “Sir 
Parker and Cornwallis are expected 
daily. Ah, there, young McGregor. 
Are your Scots crazy? My spies in- 
form me that the attack to-morrow 
will be headed by a company of 
Highlanders sewed up in mail and 
helmets and armed with claymores. 
Can that be so?” 

“lm afraid it is,” said John. 
“Captain Campbell has formed such 
acompany. My brother is in it.” 

“T fear for him, I do indeed, young 
sir. AndI pity you. But the cause 
of liberty cannot be sacrificed to 
sentiment. I have word that Mc-, 
Donald is taken ill. The command 
has fallen on less discreet shoulders. 
They attack the bridge to-morrow at 
dawn.” 

John paled. Caswell laid a kindly 
arm on hisshoulder. ‘“‘’Tis the way of 
war, lad,” hesaid. ‘Freedom is not 
had for the asking. If these Tories 
break through us and unite with the 
British, they’ll sweep through the 
country and confound our glorious 
cause. General Washington will 
have a British army on his back.” 

“T was thinking of my brother, sir, not of myself. Where 
is my post to-morrow?” 

“With me,” said Lillington. “T’ll be at the gun. Colonel 
Caswell commands the reserve.” 

John saluted and returned to his tent. But there was no 
sleep for him. He left his tent and walked along the line of 
earthworks. Lillington’s men were sleeping on their guns. 
Mother Covington pointed her deadly mouth at the five 
greased logs that crossed the stream. The tide was ebbing. 
At dawn to-morrow it would be nearly high tide. Fifteen 
feet of black water under slippery timbers over which men 
in heavy breastplates would fight their way to the earth- 
works! McDonald, with his continental training, would 
never permit such an attack. But McDonald, they said, 
was ill. John knew the type of rash young gallants who 
officered the Scots, and shuddered. 

He drew a blanket round him and lay down near the gun. 
He heard faint whispers in the dark; nervous, muffled, laughs, 
and knew that the men were on edge, finding as little sleep 
as he. Now and then the challenge of an outpost sounded 
through the night. He dozed intermittently. At one time 
he heard the splash of oars, and knew that the advance out- 
posts were being withdrawn. ‘The attack wasnear. He sat 
up. Acold, gray light was washing out the stars. Suddenly, 
a far away bugle, faint but clear, sent its call to arms through 
the dawn. And then another sound, a high pitched, wheezy 
note that made his heart leap and pound within him. It was 
the sound of the pibroch! The Highlanders were coming! 

“Wait for Mother Covington.” The word was passed 
from mouth to mouth. The men were to hold their fire until 
the heavy gun blazed forth. John watched the soldiers 
prime their muskets, take out their flints and re-dry them, 
roll charges in wax paper, and stuff them in their pockets for 
quick use. He watched the cannoneers at Mother Coving- 
ton pour out rations of black powder in wooden boxes, saw 
them test their torches which would ignite the train of 
powder at the bore hole and sweep the bridge with shot. 
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The road across the bridge was slowly emerging into view 
as the morning light increased. About fifty yards from the 
bridge the road turned and was lost to view. Even as John 
looked, a column of troops swung into sight at the turn. 
They hesitated a moment, as though expecting to be greeted 
with ‘fire, and split into two columns, one on each side of the 
road. 

Most of them wore armor of some sort. Many of them 
had on the plaid kilts of their mother country. Some had 
he’mets. None had firearms, but the drawn broadswords in 
their right hands gave them a formidable appearance. If 





Your worthy father is with us in heart even if the oath does seal his lips , 


they ever got across the creek, it would fare ill with the 
Americans and their slow-loading weapons. 

John, sick at heart, wondered if his brother were in the 
van of this medieval company. He tried to distinguish the 
cabasset-type helmet of the McGregors, with its brave 
plume, but could not find it. Perhaps his brother was not 
in the company after all! 

The Highlanders were nearly at the bridge, evidently 
awaiting the first burst of fire before they rushed. But the 
American breastworks remained silent. The men, under 
strict orders, did not even peer over the parapet. The works 
appeared deserted. Encouraged, the front rank of the 
attackers stuck. their swords into the slippery logs and 
started across. Lillington, calm and collected at the gun, 
gave a signal. A man jumped up with a flaming torch. 


OTHER COVINGTON remained mute. With an oath, 

another man jumped up with his torch and thrust it at 

the bore hole. But fortune was still with his Majesty George 

III. The train of powder, dampened by the dew, did not 

ignite. The Highlanders were crowding the bridge. Al- 
ready the front rank was nearly over. 

Lillington whipped out his pistol, jumped upon the 
parapet, and fired it pointblank at the borehole. 

With a roar of thunder the gun blazed forth, raking the 
bridge with its load of shot. The Americans thrust their 
guns over the parapet and opened fire. A few of the Scots 
had made the shore, and these charged the works with 
desperate gallantry. More had been swept into the stream, 
where their heavy armor pulled them down beneath the 
dark waters. But the ranks closed in. With a courage 
worthy of a better cause, the main body of the Highlanders 
closed the gaping ranks on the bridge. Again Mother Coy- 
ington blazed forth. Again the ranks were decimated as the 
creek claimed its toll. 

Then, among the battered ranks, John saw the familiar 
helmet of his father’s house. Now it was gone. In mid- 
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stream he saw a swimmer battling with the weight of his 
armor. The swift-flowing tide was taking him away from 
the bridge. The swimmer sank; for an instant a well-re- 
membered plume showed above the water. Then it, too, 
disappeared. 

John jumped over the parapet and raced along the banks 
of the stream. The swimmer reappeared, still struggling 
against his doom. John plunged into the icy stream, and 
with swift, powerful strokes was soon beside him. The man 
sank again. John seized him and was pulled down. For- 
tunately the bottom was not far away. He gave a spring on 
the firm sand, and together he and 
the drowning man arose. John threw 
off the helmet; that helped some. He 
threw an arm around the neck, and 
headed for shore. His most strenuous 
efforts barely kept them afloat. The 
tide was carrying him rapidiy up 
stream as he tried to make the near 
bank. A live oak on the shore 
stretched out a limb. John seized 
it, held on grimly, and finally pulled 
himself and his burden to shore. 


[NX the background of his conscious- 
ness he heard the rattle of mus- 
ketry, the occasional roar of Mother 
Covington, and the shrieks of the 
wounded. He disregarded them, and 
unbuttoned the heavy breastplate. 
As he removed it the soldier opened 
his eyes and gasped for breath. He» 
looked up into the face of his rescuer. 

“John!” he said faintly. 

“Will! Will! ’Tis your brither. 
Are ye a’ right?” 

“Aye, John. I willna say I’m na 
cauld. How fares the fecht?” 

“°’Tis a bloody shambles, Will. 
Did Campbell leave his sense, to 
attack so?” 

“He paid dearly,” said Will, 
returning to the English tongue. 
“T saw him fall at the foot of your 
works,” 

John looked at his brother. If 
there was reproach in Will’s eyes, 
he disregarded it. ‘I must get 
back,” he said. 

“Dinna go!” begged his brother. 
“There be enough of the provin- 
cials to whip us Scots. Who are 
they?”’ he asked excitedly, pointing 
upstream. Around the bend of the 
creek a party of men were launching 
the boats that had been gathered 
the night before. 

“It’s Lieutenant Slocum and his 
men,” said John. ‘“They’re going 
to attack your rear.” 

“T willma Jet him,” shouted Will, 
forcing himself to his feet. ‘I’ll warn the loyalists.” He 
started to plunge into the stream, but John seized him 
firmly by his leather jacket. 

““No,” he said quietly. “This is the best way. It’ll soon 
end the battle.” 

“Let me go, ye traitor,” shouted his brother, trying to 
break away. ‘“‘Will ye see your clansmen murdered?” 

“Campbell saw to that,” said John. “And ’tis too late 
to mend it. If you'll not help the country that gave you 
a home, I’ll not let you imperil its liberties by warning its 
enemies. You're my prisoner.” 

Will’s answer was a vigorous wrench which broke John’s 
hold. Before John could regrasp him he had pulled out a 
large hunting knife. “Stay awa’,’”’-he warned. ‘‘TI’ll slice ye 
to ribbons if ye hinder me.” 

John advanced on his brother resolutely. His face was 
pale, but there was no hesitancy in his eye. 

“You may kill me,” he said. “But you won't cross the 
stream until you do. If I die, it’ll be in a better cause 
than fighting for a king who exiled my ancestors.” 

“You'll die in a traitor’s cause,” answered Will hotly. 
‘You'll die fighting against your kinsman and your king.” 
He was backing toward the creek, brandishing his knife to 
warn his brother away. But John advanced on him never- 
theless, his face still pale, his eyes cool and steady. Will 
must not be permitted to cross that creek. The Tories must 
not be warned of the flanking party. 

Suddenly Will threw his knife on the ground, turned, and 
leaped into the creek. He had always been the better 
swimmer of the two, and with his heavy helmet and breast- 
plate removed he would outdistance John to the farther shore. 
His brother whipped out his pistol and pulled the large 
hammer back. A storm of emotions swept through him, 
confused him, tore his heart in two, and left him bewildered 
and irresolute. If the Tories got wind of this flanking party, 
their reserves would wipe it off the map, possibly seize the 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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Tom went 
lo see 
who was 
coming 


The Treasure of Kashee Gwali 


OM STRUTHERS owned an island. : He was 

sixteen, and sound in mind, wind and limbs. 

True, his island was just six hundred and forty 

acres of wild land, overgrown with brush, ferns 
and stunted pines, with lots of rocks among the patches of 
poor soil in which he was trying to cultivate a crop of pota- 
toes to help his mother and himself tide over the winter and 
perhaps cover the small government tax on his lately 
acquired property. 

But Tom’s island had a fine béach on the east side, with 
golden sands that Robinson Crusoe would have gloried in. 
And it had great rocky boulders on the south side of it where 
the sun shone brightly. These rocks were split and cleft 
as with a knife and they dropped sheer into the clear water, 
forming caverns and pools in which giant rainbow trout 
sported, pools that would delight the heart of any fellow 
like.Tom Struthers who loved to swim and dive and was 
proud of the size and firmness of his muscles. 

Tom was proud of his island. It was set away to the 
northwest of the great Stuart Lake, fifty miles long and about 
ten miles wide, in places, and situated in the very heart of 
Northern British Columbia, where the cold of winter is 
long and severe and the heat of summer is short and intense— 
wonderful summers in which one could almost see the vege- 
tation growing. 

Tom had been schooled in Vancouver with the best of 
them and he knew his way about. « His father had been for 
years a successful guide and trapper, but before Tom’s 
education was anything like completed a grizzly bear and 
a jammed cartridge had taken their toll,: bringing Tom’s 
schooling to an abrupt end ahd throwing him upon his own 
resources in the northern wilds. 

Tom knew the forest and the lakes, but he had not yet 
acquired that craft of his father that had so well provided 
for the little family’s needs, consequently Tom and _ his 
mother were in circumstances straightened as never 
before. 

How Spirit Island came into Tom’s possession is worth 
telling. 

During the previous summer he had worked on the island 
for a queer old fellow from the south who had purchased it 
from the government for a very small sum of money and, 


By Robert Watson 
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with Tom’s assistance, had made exhaustive but unsuccess- 
ful geological surveys all over it. 

Why the old gentleman, Alvo Von Ambletz, had done 
this, Tom had never been able to find out, for the strange old 
fellow would not enlighten him and nobody else seemed to 
have the slightest idea. 

The scattered white settlers used to say that Von Ambletz 
was a bit crazy in the head, fussing over Indian picture 
writings and continually chipping at rocks and fissures, and 
digging in caves. They told Tom he was foolish to work 
with him on his excavations so far away from the settle- 
ment, as such a man might do him in any time. 

But Tom laughed at their fears, for he felt well able to 
look after himself; besides, he-needed the work. 

Von Ambletz proved an eccentric but altogether harmless 
old person, and when the season ended he asked Tom to 
accept a deed for the island in lieu of wages, frankly ad- 
mitting that his investigations had been a complete failure 
and he had no intention of ever coming back. 

Tom wanted the cash that was due, but Von Ambletz 
said he had none with which to pay him, so there was 
nothing left for Tom to do but make the best of a bad 
bargain. 

After all, to Tom Struthers there was some satisfaction 
in being a landowner—monarch of all he surveyed. 

So there he. was, alone on an ‘island all his own, with a 
little log cabin for his summer home and fifty acres of 
potatoes which ‘he hoped to harvest ‘in the early fall. 

He had a -wheezy outboard motor attached to a roomy 
boat in which he took a trip every other week to Fort St. 
James, forty-five miles down the lake, to see his mother, 
attend to her chores and to exchange with her and others 
the news of the district. Tom’s mother*%was not strong 
enough to make her home with Tom on Spirit Island. 

But he was never lonely. He had books and magazines 
for the odd leisure hour, and there was work aplenty to keep 
liim busy for the next five years. . Besides, he had’ to fish 
his food from the lake, which took time, but he never-con- 
sidered that. anything. but amusement, for what ‘greater 
excitement could anyone have than playing a twelve-pound 
fighting Rainbow at the end of a rod and a hundred’ yards 
of line?. Then there were always launches passing up and 


down the lake between the scattered settlements and the 
Indian villages, conveying government officials, surveyors, 
hunters and prospectors, all of them occasional callers, 
especially the old priest at Fort St. James, whose whole life 
had been one of sacrifice among the Indians; and Sergeant 
Andrew Gray of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, who 
had been a great friend of his father and who never passed 
the door of- Tom’s little home at*Fort St. James, and never 
passed his cabin on Spirit Island, going or coming, when 
Tom was there, without running in for a bite of grub and an 
hour or two of conversation with his sturdy young friend. 

Meanwhile, Tom was absolutely alone in his little universe, 
with the heat of a warm summer afternoon all about him, 
a golden haze upon the scintillating waters of the lake, and 
no sound save the call of a lone loon on the lagoon. 

He had been at work steadily all day, hoeing his scattered 
field of- potatoes, and: singing happily to himself as the 
perspiration trickled down his-face and his back. 

“Phew!” He straightened himself and tossed his hoe 
aside. 

“Guess we’ll call that a day!” he soliloquized. “And 
now—me for a swim.” 

He looked abeut him with the pride of possession as he 
walked: slowly across the island, through little trails among 
the rocks and underbrush toward the rocky pools to the 
south where he always bathed and swam. 


E WAS thinking how nice it- would be to be indepen- 
dent. Not that he had any particular desire to be a 
rich man, but just to have enough to finish his education 
and to assure comfort for his mother to the end of her days, 
without having to rely solely on what a crop of potatoes 
might bring, on the demand for winter employment in the 
bush or timber, on the success of trapping, and on the possi- 
bility of big game hunters coming in and requiring a guide. 
But ‘these thoughts did not keep Tom Struthers from 
singing; they did not deaden the joy of living that was ever 
in his heart. 

He ‘poised, tip-toe, on a huge jutting rock and took a 
header ‘into ‘the cool clear waters. Deep, deep he dived, 
coming up at last with a gasp and a splutter at the reaction 
of the cold on his warm body. He swam about in the yide 
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ol, which was encompassed on three sides by these great 
smooth clefted rocks. The fourth side of the pool narrowed 
and opened to the wide expanse of Stuart Lake. 

Tom scrambled back onto the rocks, shook himself, then 
peered away down into the great depths of green-gold 
waters, far down where it seemed were caverns of water 
sprites and water demons never investigated by any human. 

He dived deep and slanting this time, toward the far end 
of the cliffs where the water was intensely cold. He swam 
under water, kicking strongly and propelling. At last, as 
he slowly turned his hands upwards for the surface, he felt 
his head bump a rock, evidently right above him. He put 
up his hands. It was solid up there: He opened his eyes, 
but could see nothing. It suddenly flashed through his mind 
that in kicking he had got”turned. around somehow. He 
took another quick header and kicked. He rose to the 
surface again, gasping for air. As he opened his eyes for 
the second time, he drew a deep breath in surprise.. He 
was inside one of these caverns he had been visualizing. It 
was quite dark but for the opalescent glow that came from 
the opening through which he had entered. 


Sher: water was intensely cold. He scrambled out of it 
and up the face of a rugged rock, on to a sort of sub- 
terranean plateau that evidently ran for a long way back. 
In getting out of the chilled waters it was simply a case of 
moving out of the sub-Arctic into the Arctic, for the air in 
the cavern was freezing cold. The ground on which he 
stood was icy to his bare feet. About him on the rocks, he 
could see dimly a white hoar frost and chunks of ice, ‘while 
great icicles hung from the roof of the cavern, some of them 
almost reaching to the ground. 

To Tom Struthers, as he stood in bewilderment, all this 
was inconceivable, unbelievable—ice and cold, yet a few 
feet above and the earth was blistering and sweltering in 
the summer heat. 

Away at the far end of the cavern he could discern a faint, 
misty glow as of a penetration of light through a fissure, 
but he had no time just then for investigation. Standing 
there, naked, he was quickly goose-flesh from head. to heel. 
Soon he began to tremble and shiver with the intensity of 
the cold. 

What a place of death this surely was! It gave him the 
creeps, and made him feel as if he were within some great 
prehistoric crypt. A sense of terrible loneliness gripped 
him, while the deathly silence of the place oppressed him 
strongly. 

Alcea his limbs were becoming numbed with cold. He 
knew he would have to get out quickly if he hoped to get 
out at all. 

He climbed onto a fairly high rock, poised and dived 
straight for the 
opening, guided by 
the opaque light 
which came filtering 
through. But his 
hands struck against 
solid wall. Too high 
or too low, he could 
not tell which until 
alter he came up, 
gasping. 

Then he found 
that he had not gone 
deep enough. There 
was, apparently, an 
upward turn in the 
aperture from the 
outside. 

Again he tried, and 
again he failed. 

All interest and 
idle curiosity had 
now gone from him. 
If he did not get out 
of the ice-house im- 
mediately, he was 
doomed. He felt he 
could only have a 
few minutes more of 
power left in which 
to make the last de- 
spairing effort. And 
every second: made 
him less and less in- 
clined for the fresh 
attempt. 

For the third time, 
and again for the 
fourth time, he tried 
and failed. 

The pool was deep, 
almost like a well, 
and he did not seem 
to be able to get deep 
enough. 

Fortunately for 
him, the water itself 
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had less..chil-in it than the air in the cavern, being-fed 
continuously by the warmer waters of the outside pool and 
the lake. 

Frantic and. in despair, he could think of nothing better 
then than the picking up of a heavy chunk of loose rock. 
It was as large-as he could-carry in his arms. With this 
tightly gripped against his bosom, he filled his lungs to their 
full capacity and plunged into the water once more, kicking 
desperately and pushing downward toward the aperture, 
against ‘the wild temptation that urged him to make for the 
surface. The extra weight carried him deep. 

When he fancied he must surely be at the bottom, if bottom 
there were, he let the. rock slip from his arms and clutched 
with his hands frantically at the wall.- He rose, and as he did 
so he felt his body .grazé the rim of the opening. ' Madly he 
clutched and clung and pulled, turning on his back. With his 
hands and feet he worked himself through. His strength was 
oozing rapidly; his lungs.were bursting. His senses were 
reeling and there was a strange buzzing in his ears. But he 
still had instinct enough to keep pushing and struggling. 

At long last, he forced his way and rose to the surface of 
the warm pool outside, only half conscious. He lay there 
on the water on his back, gasping for breath, without suffi- 
cient strength to get out. 

But he was quick to recover, and with a prayer of thank- 
fulness on his lips, he at last scrambled out of the water and 
to dry land, where all was calm and warm and serene, with 
no suggestion of ice or cold or danger such as he had just 
been experiencing. 


HEN Tom was ready, that evening, to sit down to an 

early supper of baked trout, bannocks and strong tea, 
he heard the throb of a gasoline engine, and went to see 
who was coming. 

It proved to be the ever-welcome Sergeant Gray, who was 
drawing alongside the little boat platform which Tom had 
built at the side of the lagoon. Tom ran down to meet his 
friend. 

“Hullo, Sergeant!” 

“Hullo, Tom, old boy!” 

“You're just in time for a bite of supper.” 

‘And that’s exactly why I have been hurrying to get in,” 
laughed the sergeant. 

He put his arm across Tom’s broad back and shoulder, 
and hugged him. 

“Gee, kid, but you’re filling out and getting big. You’re 
almost as sturdy as I am and you only want an inch or two 
for height. Guess we’ll have to get you in the R.C.M.P., 
soon, if you go on the way you are doing. 

‘And I can remember not so very long ago when I used 
to hold you on my knees to let you hear my watch tick.” 





He began to look about him with a-gripping terror, in fear there were some hideous creatures in the cavern 
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“Oh, go on, sergeant! That was a thousand years ago; 
away before I became a property owner,” grinned Tom. 

“Yes—and your crop looks good. How about it?” 

“Oh—lots of weeds. But I guess it’ll be pretty fair if 
only we get a thunder-plump or two. One is about due; 
don’t you think?” 

‘“‘Shouldn’t be a bit surprised, Tom. It is a little grumbly- 
looking away there to the north, and the air is terribly 
oppressive.” 

“Sit in, sergeant. ‘Soup’s on,’ as they say in the comic 
strip,” said Tom, as soon as they entered the tiny cabin. 


WEEN the meal was satisfactorily over and the dishes 
washed and cleared away, Tom and the sergeant went 
outside and sat on the cut logs that stood by the door, putting 
their backs against the cabin wall, and chatted for a full hour. 
“Well, here comes your thunder-plump,” exclaimed the 
sergeant, as he brushed a great plop of water from his cheek 
and looked up only to receive another right in the eye. 

Already the sky was overcast, with an inky black cloud 
overspreading quickly from the north, driven, evidently, 
by a high wind away above, which left a sort of tense, 
ominous vacuum below on the lake and all about them. 

A flash of vivid lightning and a thunder crash, then a 
deluge of rain informed them that the storm was on. 

The sergeant and Tom hurried down to the launch and 
drew a tarpaulin over the sergeant’s belongings, then they 
scurried to the cabin for shelter. 

““A regular Kashee-Gwali thunder-storm,’ 
sergeant. 

“T have heard that expression before, sergeant; but, say— 
just what does it mean?” asked Tom. “I know it refers 
to the Indians in some way and to their conjurers and 
medicine men, but nobody seems to be able to tell me the 
story. I asked Mr. Von Ambletz, once, and he nearly 
flew through the rafters of the cabin. He told me he knew 
nothing about it; that it was just a lot of old jumbled 
Indian legends that no white man could pick any sense 
out of.” 

The sergeant laughed. ‘He did, eh! Well, I fancy old 
Von Ambletz wasn’t so crazy as most folks thought, and he, 
for one, tried his hardest to find out all about Kashee Gwali 
and his treasure.” 

“Treasure, did you say, sergeant? Gee, treasure!” 
Tom’s eyes glistened. ‘Tell me the yarn—do.” 

“Oh, there isn’t much of it; for instance, that there was 
once a tribe of dwarfs who lived in the caves and caverns 
on the almost inaccessible side of Pope Mountain, over 
there. We can still see the caves from the lake, coming up. 
And we all know that those dwarfs finally got exterminated, 
otherwise they’d still be here. That is, if they ever did live 
anywhere else than 
in some Indian medi- 
cine man’s imagina- 
tion. 

“Of course, some 
of us know that the 
Nakraztli River gets 
its name from these 
dwarfs, as the name 
means ‘Arrows of 
the dwarfs floating 
off.” But I guess 
very few know all 
the romance of the 
story, and not many 
have been able to 
find out as much as 
I have in these last 
twenty-five years. I 
got keenly interested 
one time, in these 
stories,and Isleuthed 
out a whole lot from 
an old Indian crone 
on the Taché reser- 
vation. No one could 
tell this old woman’s 
age and noone knows 
how she died, six 
years ago, for she 
justdisappearedfrom 
the village one night 
during one of these 
self-same — thunder- 
storms that we are 
now experiencing, 
and she was never 
seen or heard of 
again. 

“She was said by 
old-timers to have 
been the last remain- 
ing part-descendant 
of this same tribe of 
dwaris. 

(Continued on page 
36) 
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“Old No-Excuse” Accepts One 


NCE it had been a fine dirt road such as the 

French alone seem to know how to build. Its 

five kilometer length connected a bustling French 

town with a lazy village, Montfaucon and 

Avocourt. Montfaucon spread over a high hill and its 

summit commanded a view of the valley of the Meuse, to 
Verdun and below. 

The road ran due south, sloping gently for the first kilo- 
meter to enter a shady forest. A little more than midway in 
the wild timber stand it dipped in a small ravine, the Ravin 
de Lai Fuon, where wasasmall clearing. Then it rose gradu- 
ally, a solemn enchanted aisle through the tree sentinels to 
emerge into the open again on the crest of a second hill. 

Below in the valley lay Avocourt. That smiling open hill- 
side, sloping for a thousand meters from the forest’s edge to 
the tiny village, once was verdant with green grass and wild 


flowers in spring and summer and late into autumn. In « 


winter it was a vast rectangular blanket of white, glistening 
in pristine purity amid the sullen, denuded forest encom- 
passing it. 

Four years of war had wrought heart-sickening change. 
Only a few jagged walls remained to mark the buildings of 
the village that had nestled in the valley. The once smiling 
hill-side was pock-marked as from a pestilence. Ugly mine 
craters scarred every meter of its surface. Shell-holes varying 
in depth and area with the calibre of the projectiles that had 
rained on it, pitted the top-soil, mostly from German 77’s 
and French 75’s. Laced at close intervals, but most con- 
gested at the bottom and top of the hill, were tangled strands 
of barbed wire. Only a mockery of the road remained. No 
vehicle had passed over it for those four long blood-drenched 
years. Exploding mines and shells had all but obliterated 
every trace of that smooth dirt artery where oxen drawing 
wine casks and shaggy draft horses had clumped along. 

Since the enemy invasion was first halted beyond Verdun 
it had been No-Man’s-Land. Always it had been bitterly 
contested, for Montfaucon was one of the military keys to 
the great fortressed city of Verdun. Time and again through 
the years, Poilus in horizon blue had massed, advancing be- 
hind a spitefully cracking barrage in attempts to wrest the 
hilltop from the enemy. Entrenched behind the tree trunks 
at the crest, the Germans never yielded. When the French 
were beaten back from mass attack and coup de main they 
left many comrades on the hillside. Other times the host of 
field-green soldiery grimly followed a banging curtain of 
steel down to the valley, seeking to capture French prisoners. 
They, too, paid the price. 

The trees that once waved their greenery at the forest 
edge were now gaunt skeletons, stripped of their twigs 
and branches. 


By Samuel Taylor Moore 
Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 


And now the hill was again French soil. Ata price. What 
a price! A stygian darkness kindly obliterated visual evidence 
of the cost, this time neither horizon-blue or field-green. 
Olive-drab! Less than twenty-four hours before Americans 
had stormed up that open hillside. Hundreds were mowed 
down by a hurricane of steel-jacketed hate. The survivors 
were pressing on through the briery tangle of forest, the 
echo of conflict rumbling through the night. But those 
strewn starkly over the hillside, in crater, shell-hole and 
barbed wire, did not hear that rumbling roar of victory. The 
heavens, as though weeping at the spectacle of human fury, 
and epic bravery, too, cascaded cold tears in torrents on the 
scene. Nature voiced its lament in a September gale that 
howled a mournful dirge. 


| WAS midnight of September 26, the end of the first 
gory day of the Argonne drive. Since darkness had fallen, 
activities of war had been resumed from the rear with in- 
creased earnestness. Roads over the contested area, which 
through the day had seen little movement save a few am- 
munition trucks, ambulances, and straggling groups of pris- 
oners and mobile wounded, now were choked with sinews of 
war, supply trucks, troops, mule-wagons, caissons, more 
troops. Along those congested roads enemy shells walked 
up and down through the stormy night. A demoniacal 
scream, a deafening explosion, then human screams of agony 
and impotent curses! Traffic moved up in the spaces cleared 
by those shells. The wounded were carried to the side of the 
road, along with the dead. Wrecked trucks, ambulances 
and guns, were pushed into drainage ditches. The advance 
must continue. 

Under constant shell-fire and in darkness, engineers 
and _ pioneers toiled with wracked nerves in utter weariness 
at the job of making that old road passable, building wooden 
bridges where it was hopeless to fill in the great mine craters, 
corduroying the minor shell holes. Since morning when the 
first assaulting waves had overwhelmed the enemy on the 
hill’s crest they had been working. Only those whom death 
had halted had surrendered in that battle to rebuild the road. 
Now some movement was possible. 

Moving forward at snail’s pace at the bottom of the hill 
was a curious instrument of war. First passed a heavy low- 
hung truck, its back arched like an armadillo’s. At the rear 
was mounted a second motor, driving a huge drum. A 
stout steel cable, 1,000 meters of it, was coiled on the drum, 


‘except for a short length that vanished in the darkness. 


Attached to that cable was a gargantuan shadowy shape. 
Its broad back glistened in the rain, even in the darkness. 
The wind, sweeping gustily along the valley, sent it rolling 
and jerking and diving, like a harpooned whale. Hanging to 


“Tm going to be there if I 
have to throw you off the 
road, understand?” 


ropes about its sides half a hundred weary soldiers fought 
desperately to hold the monster on the ground and keep its 
cable taut. Should the metal V that was the junction point 
between the winch cable and the ungainly gas-bag snap, it 
might carry some unfortunate human sandbag up into the 
black night. When strength to hold on failed —— 

Behind the strange truck and floundefing observation 
balloon moved a second truck, an ordinary one. Under a tar- 
paulin rested a light wicker basket with parachute con- 
tainers attached to its side. Machine guns on aerial tripods, 
empty sandbags and coils of telephone wire completed the 
cargo. 

Somewhere in the field paralleling the forward movement 
of the balloon a detail of telephone men laid a wire, tripping 
on barbed wire, slipping through water-filled holes, brushing 
against clammy bodies. Unless the wire had been broken by 
shell-fire in its five-kilometer length, it stretched back to a 
central switchboard, into which ran four other wires. One 
connected with a battery of 75’s assigned to fire on fugitive 
targets in the enemy’s rear. Another, connecting with a 
battery of Schneider howitzers, 155’s short, was to direct 
American shells on enemy batteries spotted by the balloon 
observers. A third ran to a battery of GPF’s, 155’s long, for 
targets beyond the range of the other two. The fourth wire 
was no less important. It made it possible for the observer 
in the basket floating half a mile above the battlefront to 
advise Maj.-Gen. Homer Turnbull and his chief of staff just 
what was happening to his advancing infantry waves six 
kilometers from the headquarters dugout of the Curly Bear 
division. Also what the enemy was doing. 


All through that exciting yesterday, First Lieutenant 
Lee Perry, the haggard boyish commander, had talked 
with General Turnbull at short intervals from daybreak 
until darkness. Because Perry had placed his balloon almost 
at the front lines he had been able to give “Old No-Excuse” 
a remarkable report on the progress of the Curly Bear divi- 
sion’s assault. 

At first he could follow the advance with his naked eye. 
As the line pushed on he had to. depend on his field glasses. 
But there was hardly a minute when he could not report the 
exact coordinates of the leading waves of infantry. When the 
line was held up by enemy machine-guns concentrated in 
pillboxes, Perry reported it and a few minutes later artillery 
blew the tiny concrete fortresses to smithereens. When he 
saw a curtain of steel advancing into the American ranks he 
gave advance warning of the German attack impending— 
and down went a counter-barrage to halt the assault of the 
enemy. 

In intervals from such observation Perry had helped play 
havoc with the retreating forces. He had directed the guns 
of American batteries to create the same deadly chaos in 


highways choked with German troops and cannon as the 
enemy were now accomplishing on olive drab troops. He had 
silenced half a score of belching German guns by smothering 
them with high explosives; at least, he first spotted the enemy 
guns and adjusted the counter-battery group on the targets. 

There had been frequent interruptions to his work. A 
dozen times through the day black maltese-crossed wasps 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


singly and in groups, had attacked the cumbersome sausage, 
seeking to ignite its hydrogen gas with flaming tracer-bullets. 
Perry’s own anti-aircraft machine-gunners had driven off the 
attackers sometimes aided by American flyers and archy. 
Only once had he been obliged to take to his parachute—and 
he had at once reascended when the balloon did not burn. 
He had to, for the very excellent reason that not another 
experienced observer was available. After St. Mihiel, Burger 
and Casey were transferred to give the benefit of their ex- 
perience to new companies moving to the front. 


We as Perry was from his long vigil in the swaying 
basket, jumpy as his nerves were from the repeated 
enemy attacks, he found strength for this groping advance 
beside the bedeviled balloon in words of commendation that 
had come to him from General Turnbull himself. 

“Fine work, Lieutenant,” the Curly Bear chief had pro- 
nounced over the telephone. “I want the same sort of 
service tomorrow.” 

To give the same sort of observation service on the morrow 
Perry knew meant a long night’s trek to catch up with the 
advancing infantry. He had decided that the Ravin de 
Lai Fuon would provide an ideal point of ascension. He had 
left the greater part of his equipment two kilometers behind 
Avocourt, chartroom, kitchen, sidecars and trucks, even his 
own personal car. He was moving up with bare necessities 
for observation, to be in the air at daybreak, for the Curly 
Bear division commander was not called “Old No-Excuse” 
for nothing. 

General Turnbull, although he had spent his life in the 
regular army, was not the gruff, swaggering type of officer. 
Rather he resembled a big business executive. Slender and 
small, his eyes reflected his keenness of decision. He could 
read from the expression of a subordinate the purport of what 
was about to be uttered before the subordinate opened his 
mouth. And first and foremost in his standards of what 
made an efficient officer was a cardinal principle, ‘‘No ex- 
cuse.” An order had, or had not, been executed. If it had 
not, General Turnbull had no time to listen to an accounting 
of the circumstances of failure. 

“Tt is just as disastrous to be consistently unfortunate as 
it is to be incompetent,” he would tell those officers who had 
failed him more than once, and frequently on the occasion 
of their first slip. ‘Here are your orders for Blois.” Blois 
was the reclassification center of the A. E. F., the military 
clearing house of unfits and misfits. To be sent there was 
disgrace, whether deserved or undeserved. 


[ EUTENANT PERRY had no wish to proffer an excuse 
to General Turnbull and invite a journey to Blois. 
Wherefore, he was personally chaperoning his clumsy gas- 
bag in the dreary business of moving up when he should have 
been storing up sleep for his day’s work on the morrow. 
Cautiously he groped his way in darkness in advance of the 
lumbering winch as it crawled forward. He shouted a com- 
mand to the weary attendants of the sky-elephant as the 
port-side section of the maneuvering crew slipped and slid 
along the muddy embankment of a water-filled crater. His 
youth stood him in good stead. An older man would, hours 
ago, have been forced by exhaustion to halt. Half a can of 
goldfish had been his only sustenance for twenty-four hours. 
Now a shell screamed and burst with angry roar barely 
fifty meters ahead. Perry saw the crimson blast as it de- 
tonated. Fragments whirred past his head, sounding like a 
covey of grouse taking wing. Then with the rain came down 
mud and newly placed corduroy from the patched roadway. 
Unmindful of danger, the young officer ran forward to in- 
spect the damage, to see if it meant delay. The shell crater, 
still redolent of acrid picric gas, was at one side of the road. 
Groping with his hands to determine the size of the hole 
Perry’s hand came in contact with a red-hot fragment of the 
shell. He swore. 

There was a chance of moving past the hole to the right. 
He attempted to guide the winch past the spot. The driver, 
his eyes strained to the blinding point through trying to 
pierce the rain and darkness yanked on his brakes and halted. 
Perry, desperate, lit a match. From not far away a pistol 
cracked. The bullet sang by his head. 

“Put out that light,” a voice roared. ‘Want to signal a 
come-on?”’ 

“You'll have to take a chance, Burke,” Perry yelled to 
the driver. “This way.” 

The winch motor throbbed noisily, its rear wheels spinning 
in the mud. Then from the darkness Burke’s voice cried, 
“We're slipping into the crater.” Frantically Lieutenant 
Perry ordered the maneuvering crew forward. By their 
combined efforts the winch was saved from disaster and re- 
gained the corduroy beyond the shell hole. 

Halfway up the hill the wind had an unbroken sweep. It 
struck the big gas bag with force. All previous contortions 
of the monster seemed puny. It rolled and it bucked and it 
reared as though in a frenzy to tear itself loose and drift up 
into the black heavens. The exhausted troops of the maneu- 
vering crew held desperately to the ropes with all their might, 
yet time and again those on one side or the other would be 
Swept from their feet and as suddenly dropped back into 
the slimy mud, or dragged helplessly at the end of their 
Topes. 


1930 


Lieutenant Perry was beneath the center of the possessed 
aircraft, seeking to prevent damage to the belly fabric as the 
swollen thing dove back to earth from an attempt to tear 
itself free. It was an hour before the company gained the 
hilltop and the shelter of the trees that acted as a windbreak. 
The last 500 meters of their uphill advance was hideous. Any 
moment it seemed that the bedeviled 
sausage would succeed in snapping t 
itself loose. The ground underneath 1 
was a morass of mud. Harassing 
shell-fire bursting at intervals on the 
slopes added to the mad excitement. 
But now the danger of the balloon 
breaking away seemed past. 
Engineers had bridged the 
road over the trenches on 
the hilltop. Through the 
wet gloom of the forest 
Perry could vaguely dis- 
cern the straight road. Yes, 
they would be in the air at 
daybreak. Soaked to the 
skin the young officer could 
not keep his teeth from 
chattering, but he was 
happy despite a gnawing 
emptiness in his mid-section, 
A brief rest and then to 
push on. They were not 
yet there. Telephone wires 
strung overhead, tree- 
branches blocking their 
progress, were obstacles yet 
to be faced. 


Hs voice was husky as he 
shouted the command 
“forward.” Down the drip- 
ping dark road the strange 
company moved numbly. 
Reaction from the excite- 
ment of the move up the 
hill set in. Half the man- 
euvering squad were sleep- 
walking. Little heed was 
paid to shells screaming 
and bursting on both sides 
in the forest. Lieutenant 
Perry lagged at the rear. 

Suddenly he was aware 
of a monotonous noise be- 
hind him, gradually grow- 
ing louder. There was an 
unintelligible rhythm with 
it, the sound of many men 
breathing hard. He lis- 
tened. It was an infantry 
outfit, striving to advance , 
at double-quick. The young 
officer paid no attention. 
The balloon had halted 
again. They were almost 
a kilometer into the forest, 
now. Artillery fire had 
done little damage to the 
trees here. The progress 
of the balloon had been stopped by interlacing low branches. 
Perry inspected the obstacle and ordered the branches 
sawn off. From the winch two grumbling soldiers removed 
climbers and saws, preparing to ascend. They seemed 
incapable of acting swiftly, and their commander did not 
complain. 

Before the two had started to climb the rain-soaked bark, 
the infantry caught up with their rear. He paid no atten- 
tion as the leader suddenly yelled “Halt” and the cry was 
repeated down the line, until distance and the rain and wind 
drowned out the repetition. Then Perry heard a belligerent 
bull voice. 

““What’s the matter here? Who gave the order to halt?” 

“T did, Colonel. It’s Major Keating. A balloon. It’s 
blockading the road. Can’t even get by single file.” 

“Lieutenant Peters, Adjutant!” the bull voice called. 
“Find the commanding officer of that sausage and tell him 
to get out of our way. I'll give him two minutes.” 

A milder voice sounded at Lieutenant Perry’s elbow. 

“T’m looking for the commanding officer. Colonel Krell 
of the 176th Infantry presents his compliments and orders 
the road be cleared immediately.” 

“Well, I'll move ahead as fast as I can,” replied the 
balloon commander. ‘Sorry to tie things up this way but 
we’re blocked by some tree branches. We'll press on as soon 
as we saw them off.” 

The slender shadow withdrew and there was a roar from 
the rear as the adjutant reported the situation. 

“Come here, you,” the bull voice shouted. ‘‘What’s 
your name and rank?” 

“First Lieutenant Lee Perry, 47th Balloon Company,” 
the young officer answered. 
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‘* Anyone ever tell you to say, sir, in addressing a superior 
officer?” the voice roared. Perry faced the colonel now. 
His shadow loomed large. 

“Yes, sir. I beg your pardon, sir,” answered the lieu- 
tenant. 

“Well, I’ve got orders to be in reserve at Ivoiry in five 
hours, and I’m going to be there if I have 
to throw you off the road, understand?” 

“Yes, sir, but I, too, have orders. I must 
be in the air at daybreak,” said Perry 
evenly. “I’m as anxious to reach my posi- 
tion as you are. You wouldn’t have to throw 

me off the road if there was any place 

I could withdraw to. This road is the 

same width all the way to the Ravin 
de Lai Fuon, which is my objective.” 

“Are you tell- 
ing me I must 
dawdle along be- 
hind you? That’s 
impertinence!” 
Colonel Krell 
roared. 

“lm merely 
stating the fact 
Pm that you couldn’t 

throw me off the 
road if I agreed 
to it, which I 
don’t, sir,” an- 
swered Perry. “I 
have my orders, 
the same as you. 
' I think you can 


While the Gammon still reach your 
fire continued objective on 
Perry focused his time.” 
glasses on the “Don’t you try 
Bois Emont to tell me whethez 
I can reach my 
objective on time,” bellowed the 
Colonel, his anger increasing. ‘‘ Don’t 
you try to intimidate me with higher 
authority. Your sausages are no use 
anyway. They’ve never helped me. 
I'll show you what I can do.” 

The Colonel strode ahead in the darkness, 
pausing ‘beside the bulky shadow. He was 
fumbling in his pocket. Lieutenant Perry 
suddenly divined his intention. 

“No, no, you mustn’t, you can’t,” he cried. 
He threw himself on the larger man as he 
heard the blade of the jack-knife snap. 

“Qut of my way, you young whippersnap- 
per,” the Colonel roared. He swung his arm 
free. ‘The next minute there was the noise of 
a knife slashing through taut fabric. Perry 
rushed forward to intervene again only to 

receive a savage blow in the 

face which sent him reel- 

ing. He picked himself up 

and staggered to the side 

of the gas-bag. Too late! 

. A lump rose in his throat. 

For he felt the balloon 

swiftly collapsing. All his 

night’s work undone, all his struggles through the darkness 
and rain and the elements gone for naught. 

“Pull it over to one side, men,” he commanded. His 
voice broke. He was glad for the darkness that hid those 
scalding tears rolling down his cheeks. He was very young. 

Behind he heard Colonel Krell. ‘That’s the way to 
treat road-hogs. Give ’em Right by Twos, Major. We can 
squeeze by their trucks.” 


EATED on the fabric of the now fully deflated balloon, 
Lieutenant Perry nursed his lip, split from Colonel 
Krell’s blow, as he heard the stamp of feet and watched the 
shadows of the infantrymen passing. When they had 
passed, an hour later, he sprang to action and called for 
Sergeant Enders, the chief of the telephone detail. It was 
half an hour before some one at the base camp answered. 
Lieutenant Thompson promised to start the hydrogen truck 
fleet out immediately. 

It was daybreak and the rain had ceased when the maneu- 
vering squad arrived at the point of ascension in the Ravin 
de Lai Fuon, the deflated balloon on the truck. By seven 
o’clock the slit had been patched by the riggers, but it was 
almost noon before the hydrogen cylinders arrived. Lieu- 
tenant Perry did not go near the telephone. He had no 
heart to report the incident to General Turnbull, for the 
general never cared to listen to excuses. He had said he 
would be in the air at daybreak. He had failed. 

It was two in the afternoon before inflation was completed 
and the balloon rose on its cable. At strategic points on 
the ground were mounted machine-guns on tripods, the 
gunners aided by trained lookouts who could detect the 

(Continued on page 4o) 























Mountaineer Blood 


PART II 


HE mountaineer was now almost upon him, his 
eyes, narrow slits, his right arm, drawn back for 
the blow. Stan threw up his guard, and waited for 
the man to come within reach. He knew that, 
hemmed up as he was, his boxing skill would not avail him 


against this mass of brawn that was closing in on him grimly, 
relentlessly. When the man came within reach, he would 
unleash a right of his own. It wouldn’t do any good, it 
probably would only sting his opponent into further vin- 
dictiveness. Yet there would be a certain satisfaction in 
landing first, even if it was his only blow. After that—— 

“Just one minute, thar.” 

The drawling voice carried a peculiar insistence, but Stan 
did not dare take his eye off:-his man. The latter, however, 
permitted himself one glance at the speaker. Then his 
bloodshot eyes opened a little in surprise, and he stopped in 
his tracks. 

“Air ye plum out o’ yore mind, Nat Gorley?” he de- 
manded, his face more livid than ever. ‘I hain’t a-pleasurin’ 
ye buttin’ into my bizness.” 

Stan turned his head to see from what unexpected quarter 
help had come. The hotel keeper, one of his fowling-pieces 
grasped in both hands, was standing by, his side, the. piece 
pointing in the general direction of the belligerent 
mountaineer. 

“T hain’t a-buttin’ into yore bizness,” the hotel keeper 
replied, the drawl covering a certain steely quality of voice, 
“‘an’ I don’t care nary bit what ye do to this boy. But———” 
here he paused to emphasize his words—“‘ye cain’t tech no 
guest o’ mine while he’s under this hyur roof. Ye know I don’t 
allow no harm ter no one 
what comes ter me fer 
shelter.” 

“Nat Gorley,” roared 
the other, “I'll break 
every bone in yore body 
ef ye don’t put thet thar here 
gun down.” 

“Hit’s beentriedafore,”’ 
replied the hotel keeper 
calmly, ‘‘and ye’ll recol 
lect the jedge said I shore 
done right in pluggin’ the 
feller. He sed mountain 
hospitality must be pro 
tected.” 

For an instant the two 
exchanged glances. Stan 
sensed that his fate de- 
pended on the outcome of 
this conflict of wills, and ‘ 
waited tensely for the oe 
result. ‘ 

The mountaineer 
dropped his arms. “Git out 
o’ hyur,” he shouted to his 
followers. “I'll jine ye after 
I tell this hyur cub something! 
Git! Allo’ ye!” 

The men who had accom- 
panied him filed out of the room 
into the night. Their leader 
turned on Stan, his face dis- 
torted with baffled rage. 

“Young feller, ye an’ I air 
jest beginnin’ ter know each 
other. I'll see ye up in the 
hills.” So saying, he turned 
and disappeared, slamming the 
door viciously behind him. 

Stan turned to thank his 
deliverer, but the hotel keeper 
silenced him curtly. 

“Td ha’ done as much fer 
a yaller dawg,” he said, “if hit war a guest in 
this hyur hotel.” 

“Well, you saved me from a lot I don’t mind 
missing,” Stan told him. 

The proprietor looked at him queerly. “ Young 
Wayne,” he drawled, “if ye aims ter go up ter 
yore folks, yore fun is jest begun. Yore friend 
will shore look ye up.” 

Stan shrugged his shoulders. He was too much relieved at 
his recent deliverance to worry unduly over the future. He 
smiled a little embarrassedly at the comments of the lumber- 
men, who crowded around to congratulate him on his grit, and 
returned to his room to dream of moonshiners and hoot owls. 

The next morning, after a hasty breakfast, he packed his 
surplus belongings in a knapsack which he slung over his back 
and picked up his guide. Serious doubts as to the welcome 
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he would receive assailed 
him as he hit the ten-mile 
trail up the creek to “old 
man Wayne’s’’ house. 
Would he be looked upon 
as a “furriner,” just an- 
other mouth to feed? 
Would his people actively 
resent his return to the 
mountains? Or would 
they be glad to have the 
prodigal son return to the 


father but his uncle. 


Mountains. 


a bully at the hotel. 





TANLEY WAYNE learns that the man who 
had brought him up as his own son was not his 
He learns further that his 
parents and brothers and sisters are living in squalor 
on Yellowcreek, in the heart of the Great Smoky 


Stan determines that he should go there and in 
some way help them. He journeys to Yellowcreek, 
where he spends the night before going to the Wayne 
cabin. His city clothes draw him into a fight with 


“They cain’t, hardly, 
They jest git down on 
their hands an’ knees an’ 
grub.” 

Stan could not take his 
eyes off the little patch of 
corn clinging to the pre- 
cipitous hillside like g 
shingle to a roof. “Don’t 
they ever fall out of their 
cornfields?” 

“Hit’s been done,” said 








fold? He deftly tried to 
draw out his guide on the subject of earning one’s salt in 
the hills. 

Claude Matthews was a boy about his ownage. He lived 
in Yellowcreek and was the son of one of the two steore- 
keepers. . He took it upon himself to inform Stan of the names 
and habits of all the people of the creek. Stan listened in- 
tently, fascinated by the wealth of quaint idioms and odd 
words which dropped from his lips in rapid succession. His 
own correct but rather drab English made him feel quite un- 
easy, and he wished his overalls and shirt weren’t quite so 
new. 

The creek climbed up a trough-like valley. The ridge 
on either side rose up for two thousand feet above the valley 
and cut off the morning sun until nearly noon. The creek 
tumbled down from one cascade to another along banks 
lined with mountain laurel and rhododendrons. About 
every twenty minutes the boys passed a log house so dilap- 
idated that Stan could not believe it was really inhabited 
until he saw faces lined up at a lone window or heard the 
scampering of children’s feet 
as they fled from the intru- 
sion of strangers. 

‘Where are the grown peo- 
ple?” he asked Claude as they 
passed the third house with 
no sign of adult life. 

“The wimmen air a-hoein’ 
corn up thar,” replied the 
boy, pointing to a patch of 
cultivated ground high on the 
hillside. 

“Why, man alive! they 
can’t grow corn on that steep 
cliff!” exclaimed Stan in 
amazement. “They don’t 
seem able to stand up in that 
field.” 





































“Ve cain’t tech no guest 0’ mine 
while he’s under this hyur roof” 


Claude. “Old John Ras- 
coe fell down his cornfield onct an’ broke his neck.” 

“Whew!” said Stan. 

“Hit’s gin’rally better ter plant on the creek bottoms,” 
continued Claude, “but ye kin see land thar is plenty scarce.” 

‘“Where are the men?” 

“Some o’ them air huntin’. Some air gittin’ out acid- 
wood.” 

“But don’t the men work in the fields?” 

“Sometimes. Most gin’rally they got an’ old womans 
*ceptin’ they’re a widow-men.” 

An “old woman,” be she young, middle-aged or ancient, 
was the name applied to a mountaineer’s wife. ‘Do the 
women do all the work?” asked Stan‘after a while. 

“All they kin do. Sometimes thar ain’t time fer them ter 
do hit all, an’ then the men-folks has got to help out.’ 

Stan gathered that Claude was apologizing for the men 
ever belittling themselves by working in the fields. He 
thought this over in silence. 


OW and then they passed a young hill-billy. Stan 

would be regarded suspiciously, but Claude’s sponsor- 

ing got him by without the usual questioning. He noticed 

that Claude and the passer-by would invariably exchange 
the same greeting. 

“Howdy, Claude.” 

“Howdy, Sam.” 

“Better come down the creek with me.” 

“‘Guess not. Better come up the creek with me.” 

“Guess not. Farewell.” 

“‘Farewell.” 

The use of ‘‘farewell” puzzled him. He was later to run 
into a number of words, common to mountain dialect, that 
in the outside world would be found only in books. 

The creek was climbing steadily, and the log cabins get- 
ting farther apart. Finaily they crossed a small creek that 
flowed into the larger one. Claude turned up this. 

“Noman’s Creek,” he said laconically. ‘The feller you- 
uns is lookin’ fer lives up this creek.” 

“People only live up creeks, it seems,” commented Stan. 

“Thar hain’t nowhar else ter live, less’n ye tie yoreself 
ter the hills with a rope,” laughed Claude. 

The only difference between this creek and the other was 
in size. But this made a difference in the amount of bottom 
land, and Stan saw that only at rare intervals was there 
enough land to cultivate along the bottom of the creek. All 
of the little patches were stuck up on the hillside like postage 
stamps, looking as though they might slide down at the 
first heavy rain. The creek climbed at a surprising rate. 
They passed two hunter’s cabins, separated by about 
half a mile, and at a turn of the creek Claude pointed 
to a little clearing on the hank a few hundred yards 
ahead. 

“Thar’s the place. Do you-uns 
want me ter go up with ye?” 

Stan didn’t. He was not sure of 
his reception, and did not want a 
stranger to witness it. So he told 
Claude good-bye and offered him 
two dollars. 

“That’s too mech,” protested the 
boy. “This warn’t no work, an’ I 
don’t git paid that mech nohow fer 
a whole day’s work.” 

“Tt’s worth much more to me,” 
Stan told him. ‘“I’d never have 
found the place if you hadn’t come.” 

Claude accepted the money with 
a reluctance which Stan felt was 
genuine. He had a feeling that the 
mountain boy considered the money 
a gift, and was accordingly bristling 
against such condescension on the 
part ofa “‘furriner.” Stan’s friendly 
smile as he said good-bye cleared 
the atmosphere, and with a jaunty “Farewell!” the 
boy started his return trip to Yellowcreek. Stan looked 
up-creek at his people’s home. d 

As nearly as he could tell the cabin was about thirty 
feet long. It was made of logs, chinked with clay and 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


moss. The clapboard 
roof was saggy, and 
looked as if it would 
be a poor protection 
against a heavy rain. 
The whole affair 
jeaned  dejectedly 
against a crude stone 
chimney at one end 
from which a white 
smoke was pouring. 

There was a little 
patch of corn be- 
tween Stan and the 
cabin, a tumbled 
down shed from which 
4 mule was thrusting 
an inquisitive muz- 
ge, and a chicken 
coop made of thin 
saplings nailed tent- 
wise around a large 
stump. On one side 
of the cabin a leaky 
flume led the creek’s 
water under another 
litt'e shed, which 
Stan guessed con- 
tained the mill, and 
on the other side the 
lull climbed up to 
the sky. There was 
no sign of life other 
than the smoke and 
the mule, but Stan 
knew that he was the 
object of the suspi- 
cious regard of every 
human in the house. 
He picked up his 
grip and followed the 
trail to the cabin. 

“Howdy,  stran- 
ger.” 

Stan jumped. A 
man had _ stepped 
from behind a large 
laurel bush. He had 
a rifle in his hand, 
which he was Os- 
tensibly cleaning. 

“Howdy,” said Stan, falling into the vernacular. 

“Whar be ye goin’?” 

“I’m looking for a man named Stanley Wayne.” 

Stan and the mountaineer exchanged searching glances. 
Stan saw a tall, gaunt person of about forty-five years, 
with keen blue eyes looking out of a face darkened with a 
stubble of beard. He was wearing an old hat pulled down 
over his forehead, a dark pair of overalls patched in several 
places with cloth of a lighter color, and a pair of shapeless 
shoes. By the time that Stan had taken this in he noticed 
that a woman had come to the single door with a little girl 
clutching at her skirts, and that two boys had silently ap- 
peared from the other side of the cabin. It struck Stan that 
they were poised for instant flight. 

“Jest why air ye lookin’ fer Stanley Wayne?” asked the 
mountaineer presently. 

“Are you Stanley Wayne?” countered the other. 

“What fer do ye want ter know, stranger?” 


TAN couldn’t help smiling. He was no match for this 
mountaineer in the art of thrusting and parrying with 
questions. He dropped his valise and held out his hand. 

“T’m glad to know you. My nameis Stanley Wayne, too.” 

For an instant a flash broke through the guarded eyes. 
But the face didn’t change. 

“Waal, now, ain’t that a co-in-ci-dence,”’ he said, and 
shook hands with Stan. 

“Tt’s not a coincidence at all. I’m your son.” 

If Stan had expected a display of emotion, he was disap- 
pointed. The mountaineer looked him over curiously and 
finally smiled a little. 

“lm rightglad terseeye,son. Air ye hyur fer alittle visit?” 

“I—I guess so,” said Stan lamely. He decided to wait 
awhile before committing himself to any definite stay. 

“Cum over an’ see yore Ma. The old woman will shore 
be glad ter see ye.” He leaned his rifle against a tree and 
led Stan over to the woman who was waiting near the door. 

“Ma, guess who-uns this be?” 

Stan’s heart tightened as he looked upon this thin, worn-out 
woman in dirty gingham, who stood watching them with in- 
different eyes. This was his mother, the woman who had 
given him life, who had looked upon him as her first-born 
Some seventeen years ago. This was the woman who had 
Seen another take her child away to a different life without 
her consent even being asked. He felt a lump in his throat 
as he looked upon this mother he had never known. 

“Ma, guess who-uns this be?” repeated the mountaineer. 
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Stan and the mountaineer exchanged searching giances 
“T shore don’t know,” replied the woman in a plaintive 
voice. She showed neither interest nor curiosity. Stan 
felt that whereas the mountaineer could feel both, but hide 
them, this woman was capable of no feelings stronger than 
the mere desire to exist. 

“‘This-uys be yore son Stanley.” 

A light flickered in the faded eyes. For one brief second 
her face was lit with a happiness which drove away the deep 
lines and thin, gray hair, and Stan saw the mother he left 
many years ago. Then the light was gone and the wrinkled 
face again looked indifferently on human existence. 

“Reckon you-uns hev changed right smart,’ she said. 

“Reckon I have, Mother,” replied Stan. He stooped over 
and kissed her. She looked up in a frightened, surprised 
manner, and the mountaineer looked rather embarrassed. 
Stan saw that he had done an unusual thing. His father 
broke the silence. 

“This little gal is yore sister. Her name’s Ruth. Sis, 
say ‘Howdy’ ter the stranger. He ain’t sech a stranger at 
that, seein’ as how he’s yore brother.” 

But Ruth was trusting no strangers, brothers or not. She 
crept shyly behind her mother and refused to venture out. 
Stan noticed a pretty, baby-like face set under a mass of 
golden curls. 

“‘Reckon I baby her too mech,” said the mountaineer. 
“Ye boys thar, Matt an’ Jed, step up an’ meet yore brother.” 

It was plain that he didn’t baby the.boys. They rushed 
up to the door, planted themselves squarely in front of Stan 
and stared at him with disconcertingly frank eyes. 

“Ye hern talk o’ yore brother Stanley, I reckon. Wall, 
hyur he is. Guess he’s aimin’ ter pay us a little visit.” 

““Howdy,” said Matt. 

“Howdy,” said Jed. 

“Howdy,” said Stan, and returned their glances with 
interest. Matt was almost as large as he, and was probably 
about fifteen years old. He had sandy hair, a freckled face 
and a dirty neck. Jed had dark hair, a dirty face, and clean 
neck. He didn’t look quite as old as Matt. His sister Ruth 
was probably about eight, and just then a shrill ‘‘W-a-a-a” 
from the inside of the cabin indicated that the series ended 
with a baby. 

“That thar’s the kid,” volunteered Matt. 

“Her name’s Louise,” added Jed. 

“The mule’s name is Job,” said Matt. 

“Cause hits got lots o’ cussedness,” added Jed. 

“Stop yore everlastin’ windin’,” ordered their father. 
“Ma, I reckon mebbe Stan is fair pantin’ fer a bit o’ food.” 
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_ “Reckon he is,” 

said the woman dully. 
She disappeared into 
the cabin. 

Stan _ protested. 
“Couldn’t eat a 
thing right now. 
Wait until meal 
time.” 

“Ve kin allears 
eat a bit o’ food,” 
said Matt in surprise. 

“Mind yore own 
bizness,”’ snapped his 
father, ‘‘and go tell 
yore Ma _ Stanley 
will wait until din 
ner. Jed, guess yore 
brother will have to 
sleep with you and 
Matt. Take him in 
an’ show him round.” 

Stan followed Jed 
into the cabin. The 
door was near one 
end of the little 
shack, and led into 
the kitchen, which 
comprised nearly 
half the cabin. The 
only light in the 
room came from the 
door and a smoky fire 
that was burning in 
the stone-and-clay 
fireplace. A_ large 
iron kettle was hang- 
ing over the fire by 
a hook that was 
built into the chim- 
ney, and it was evi- 
dent that dinner, 
whatever it was, was 
in that kettle. There 
was a little rusty 
kitchen stove near 
the fireplace, but it 
had not been used 
for some time. Stan 
learned that this was 
because the stove 
pipe was gone, and there was no roney to buy another. In 
one corner, away from the fire, was a large, legless bed. 

“This is our bed,” said Jed, with some little pride of 
possession. ‘‘Pa says ye’re ter sleep with we-uns. Thar’s 
heaps 0’ room.” 

“Tons of it,”’ grinned Stan. ‘Hope you two don’t mind 
an intruder.” 

“Hain’t never seen one. What does they look like?” 

“Almost human. They push you out of bed, and eat up 
your food and what not.” 

“Huh! Reckon Matt and we-uns ain’t afeared. We seen 
em chase a b’ar onct an’ wasn’t scared a bit.” 

He took Stan into the other room. ‘Pa and Ma an’ Ruth 
an’ Louise sleeps in hyur. Most o’ the folks up this creek 
don’t have two rooms nohow.” 

Stan saw an old ramshackle bed in one corner of the room 
with a home-made crib near it. A small baby was in the crib, 
crying lustily. He didn’t see a place for Ruth to sleep. 

“She sleeps with Pa an’ Ma,” Jed told him, somewhat sur- 
prised that Stan couldn’t see that for himself. 

“That small window must work overtime to let in enough 
air for everybody,” said Stan. 





ED’S amazement at the ignorance of this “‘furriner” was 
growing. ‘‘We-uns allers keep that window closed, come 
night,” he said. “‘Hain’t ye heard tell that night air is pizen?” 
“We must have a different kind of night air in my old 
home,” laughed Stan. ‘At least, we keep our windows open, 
and it kills very few people.” 

“Guess they don’t know no better, them outlanders,” 
commented Jed. 

“Tl tell them when I go back,” said Stan gravely. He 
felt that he was on probation, and wasn’t going to risk his 
standing by suggesting any radical changes until he had be- 
come one of the family. 

Matt entered the room. ‘Stranger, let’s we-uns go see 
Job an’ the two hounds.” 

“Sure, if you will stop calling me stranger. Call me 
Stan.” 

“Hit seems p’int-blank quar, callin’ a stranger by his 
fust name.” 

“Tm not a stranger. I was born here before you were. 
I was running around here knee-high-to-a-grasshopper 
when you were a baby like Louise, and probably crying much 
louder.” 

Matt and Jed considered this for a moment. “Bet ye 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The Varying hare is brown in summer and while in winter 


F A boy will study the ways of the 
animals of the woods and fields where 
he expects to hike and wander he will 
come upon a procession of thrills which 

is just about unending. One discovery will 
lead to another. Keen observation will make 
the observer a sort of detective in unraveling 
the lives of various queer creatures. It is 
fascinating sport. When I use the term 
“animals” I mean everything from deer, 
muskrats, weasels and blacksnakes, through 
toads and frogs to crickets and Katy-dids. 
And at that I am only hitting a few of the 
high spots. 

Suppose you find a deer’s antler in the 
woods. You seldom find a pair—just a single 
antler. What does this mean? There is a 
strange story about that discarded weapon. 

Every male member of the deer family 
and only the males have antlers—shed these 
head weapons every year. This happens in 
the early spring. The antlers become spongy 
at the base and a slight blow will knock off 
one or the other. A pair of bony disks is 
all that remains to show where the antlers were attached. 

About a month later a soft growth appears around these 
disks, pushing them up from the head. The growth becomes 
larger andlumpy. It is soft and filled with blood, and covered 
with a furry skin. Its rate of growth is very rapid, some- 
times as much as half an inch the day. Within a couple of 
weeks it is branching and indicating the outlines of the future 
antlers. The soft skin covering the growing antlers is called 
“velvet” and thus we understand the woodsman’s term of a 
“deer in velvet.” 

Into August the antlers keep on growing and branching. 
The deer is very careful not to hit them against branches or 
the like as they are easily wounded. Then during late sum- 
mer the blood that has been flowing through the growing 
antlers slows down in circulation, stops and they turn to bone. 
The hardening is rapid and the deer rubs them against a 
tree stripping off the velvet which for a few days hangs in 
long shreds. He is now ready to sally forth and engage in 
duels with his rivals. 

That is what you have to think about when you find a shed 
antler. You will find it during the spring or early summer, or 
probably not at all, or at most not much more than a frag- 
ment of it. The fragment will add to the story; for it is 
curious how many things happen to make an antler disappear. 
In the North woods the porcupines soon gnaw it to pieces, 
or the wild mice or squirrels may gnaw it up. Rodents seem 
to be keen on cutting up antlers with their sharp incisor 
teeth, while the larve of different kinds of boring insects 
attack antlers until they are riddled with holes and crumble 
into the soil. 


OW about the flying squirrel? Did you ever see one, 
and can it really fly? These are common questions 
about this interesting little animal. Here is the way to solve 
the mystery: Watch for the trunk of a dead tree a foot or 
more in diameter that still stands upright. It should be 
hollow, with the top broken away. Pound on the trunk with 
a stout stick and watch for flying squirrels—and look sharp. 
Asilvery gray creature or several of them may dart out of a 
hole, rush to the very top of the trunk, then jump. Watch 
keenly that jump. The squirrel will be seen to flatten until 
it is almost a square in outline when it goes gliding down- 
ward and outward like a paper dart. It may actually soar to 
the limb of another tree without touching the ground. It 
does this by spreading the limbs outward from the body, 
which action stretches widely elastic folds of skin connecting 
front and rear limbs. Here is a thing that has long occurred 
in Nature while man has only recently started to experiment 
with the gliding idea. 
The flying squirrel is a rodent, or one of the gnawing 





The flying squirrel uses the gliding idea by “\”’ 
spreading “‘ planes’’ of elastic skin between liking, so he promptly goes back 
the limbs 
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animals, and it is among creatures of the kind that we are 
liable to make our most frequent observations. The rabbit is 
a rodent and a very timid one yet many of us have probably 
passed within a few feet of a rabbit without knowing it; for 
the animal is smart enough to realize that if it snugs into a 
hollow of the ground among dead grass, twigs or leaves it will 
be almost invisible. The big varying hare of the Northern 
United States and Canada is particularly fortunate both in 
summer and winter in thus fooling you. He is brown in 
summer, to match the ground, and white in winter and many 
who have traveled the woods have never seen him owing to 
his habit of darting among twigs at the slightest disturbance 
when in the brown coat, or slyly watching you from under the 
curling ridge of a snow drift when wearing his white coat. 

The groundhog or woodchuck is another rodent and the 
next time you see a woodchuck hole stop and figure what that 
simple looking burrow really means. He is the first cousin of 
the prairie “dog” although liv- 
ing in solitary state instead of 
large colonies. The burrow is dug 
downward for a way, then horizon- 
tally, finally taking a bit of a 
sweep upward. The idea is to 
prevent it from being flooded by 
rains. At the end is a snug nest 
of dry grass. This is the wood- 
chuck’s bed during the long 
winter sleep. This animal becomes 
very fat during the autumn and 
with the first freezing weather 
crawls into the nest, fluffs the 
grass around in cozy fashion then 
curls up and dozes for a full three 
months. 

The thaws of February and 
penetration of the warming sun 
may wake the woodchuck and he 
peeks out. The drab landscape, 
however, is anything but to his 
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to sleep again for 
another month or 
so to emerge much 
thinner than at the 
time of the fall re- 
tirement. The fat 
has been absorbed 
as nourishment 
during the long 
winter sleep. 

About the time 
the woodchuck is 
scouting around for 
some really green 
food, you may note 
another thing out-— 
of-doors that re- 
quires some real 
detective work. But before coming to that let us figure 
how we are going to really see that woodchuck. 


A flying squirrel with its ‘‘planes”’ folded 


AFTER you have located the hole you can stalk it from a 
distance, watching sharply and keeping yourself well 
under cover. You must advance slowly like a skirmisher. You 
may see him stretched out flat on his stomach taking a sun- 
bath, or sitting up and looking like a little bear. And how he 
will rush for cover when he sees you! Then again he may not 
be out and you will have to try it again. But for the other 
thing, that may happen when you are stalking the woodchuck. 
A bird runs along in front of you. It is dragging a wing and 
seems to be hurt. You feel that all you have to do is to 
quickly reach forward and pick up the little creature to see 
what has happened to it. Try it! 

Just as you are about to grasp it the bird flutters out of 
your reach, then drags the wing again, /uring you forward; 
and that is the word explaining this strange performance. 

The bird is luring you away from her nest as she does her 
natural enemies, cats and weasels and possibly a prowling 
blacksnake, which, while normally hunting for small rodents 
would consider a nestful of young birds a fair delicacy. 

How about the prowling blacksnake? He may give you a 
start as his long slim body with luster like a gunbarrel glides 
swiftly through the grass with that scraping rustle character- 
istic of a snake. Where is his home and what is he doing? 

He has been traveling about a quarter of a mile a day for 
the past four days when he left the hibernating den, and he 
will keep it up about half a mile more until he reaches an 
overgrown meadow where there are’ plenty of wild mice. 
He will stay there for the summer making his home in a 
tumble-down stone wall. 











The den where he hibernated for the winter in company 
with about fifty others of his kind was a rocky ledge, seamed 
with great fissures and situated on the south side of a wooded 
hill. Hibernating in those same fissures, which extend well 
into the rock beyond penetration of frost, were a number of 
rattlesnakes. 

There is a common idea that these two are enemies. 

If you had been on that ledge, with your legs safely encased 
in leather leggings and keeping your hands off the rock in 
climbing, you would have seen the rattlers and blacksnakes 
emerging from the same crevices to bask in the spring sun, 
the poisonous and the harmless, in perfect harmony. 





New antlers during growth, when they are covered with a furry 
skin called velvet 


S AUTUMN comes on there is a tendency for the nights 

to become very still. There is not a breath of wind but 

a chill penetrates the woods. It may be warm again in a few 

days, very warm, but those still cool nights have warned the 

blacksnake. He starts back for the ledge. He may have wan- 

dered a full two miles away during the summer, but he finds 

that same crevice and the other members of his clan are 

arriving as well—and the rattlers are already there. They 
are always the first to get back to the den. 

Why do different kinds of toads gather around pools in the 
spring where their piping or tremulous calls are heard—and 
disappear from these pools as soon as the weather becomes 
warm? Here is a chance for some detective work and the 
“case” will require the observer’s attention for several 
months. 

The toads go there to lay their eggs because they begin 
life as tadpoles, like the really aquatic frogs. Their tadpoles 
later grow legs, absorb their tails as nourishment while the 
mouth-parts are changing, then leave the water by the 
thousands as tiny toadlets. 

The next time you hear the toads piping or trilling at a 
pool don’t be satisfied to say “‘djsten to the toads,” go and 
have a look at them. 





It is well to watch for this. A Copperhead snake blending with 
its surroundings 


If it is a colony of ‘‘peepers” singing, which are miniature 
tree toads not any larger than a joint of your little finger you 
are going to have a surprise. They will stop singing as you 
approach the pool, but start again if you remain motionless 
at the water’s edge. You may hear one right in front of you. 
But try to locate him! Ten to one he has ducked around the 
opposite side of a little tuft of grass protruding from the 
water. If you are patient enough you will locate the creature 
and note that in singing its throat swells up like a bubble 
pretty nearly as big as its body and stretches so thin the 
light shines through it. 

There is a lot of history among these amphibians. The 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


common toad, for instance, lays many hundreds of eggs and 
this seems to be an heroic provision to maintain the clan 
in fair numbers as enemies are everywhere. The tadpoles 
a-e eaten by fish and water beetles and when the little toads 
emerge from the water, barely a quarter of an inch long, they 
are gobbled up by other enemies, even some of the hirds 
finding them attractive. Barely 5 per cent ever reach 
maturity. 

If you want to follow up other habits of the toad stroll out 
on a country road at night where widely separated electric 
lichts are burning. When you see a toad sitting beneath a 
light, sit down and watch him. He is waiting for insects 
to hit the light and fall to the ground, and his antics in 
hopping up and inspecting a fallen beetle by a twist.of head 
from side to side, are amusing. He never pops out the sticky 
tongue unless the insect moves, but may dance impatiently 





Each male member of the deer family sheds the antlers every 
spring. New antlers rapidly grow and are full'size by-late 
summer 


around it until satisfied, when there is a pink flash and the 
prey disappears. 

I think a boy can have a lot of fun in studying the different 
kinds of singing insects, bringing some of them home and 
hearing their songs within doors. The whole thing is simple, 
but there is a lot of sport in the stalking and locating of the 
singers. 

The kinds of insects I mean are the crickets, the meadow 
locusts (which are like grasshoppers with leaf-like wings) and 
the Katy-did. The latter is the prize. It is easily heard but 
hard to get and can make about as much noise as a parrot. 

All of these insects “sing” by rubbing the forward edges 
of the wings together. That is the males do this. The 
females are always silent. There are stiff patches on the 
forward edges of the male’s wings, which, when closely 
examined look like mica. These are the resonating or stri- 
dulating organs. The volume of sound produced by these 
small creatures is astonishing. 

A Japanese professor gave me my first lessons in stalking 
and capturing singing insects. He told me that many people 
in Japan kept singing crickets and used them like watch 
dogs—only the warning of the cricket was directly opposite 
from that of the dog. The small country houses of Japan 





A rattlesnake and blacksnake den. The two species, alleged 
to be enemies hibernate in the same crevices 


are in the main built of bamboo. The walls are bamboo and 
the floors are laid on bamboo rods. When anybody walks the 
floor moves and shakes; and so do the walls. 

The cricket cases are decorative things like miniature 
bird cages. They sit on a little pedestal or bamboo tripod. 
The crickets begin to sing late in the day and sing all through 
the night—unless somébody walks across the floor. The 
Vibration frightens the crickets and they stop singing. Then 
everybody wakes up—from the silence. It is the same as the 
effect of being on a steamer for a week or so. One gets so 
accustomed to the engines that you wake up with a jump if 
they are stopped during the night. 

The Japanese professor taught me to listen to different 
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kinds of insect songs in the fields and woods. I was 
surprised to find how many there were and how I had never 
really separated their songs before. I have never forgotten 
those lessons and now when going to a different part of this 
country from the home area I immediately distinguish differ- 
ences in the insect tones and cadence.. And when I am in a 
foreign country it is all the more thrilling to note the utter 
difference and trace the songsters and see what they look like. 

Now let us figure on how many kinds of singing insect may 
ce heard and easily found in what you might call the home 
area. There are three kinds of crickets, each with a distinctly 
different song. The common field cricket which may be 
found under loose, flat stones is as long as the joint of one’s 
finger. Its song is a series of very short trills produced by 
elevating and rubbing the wings together. It is loud enough 
to be heard a couple of hundred feet if the night is still. Then 
there is a very small cricket barely three-eighths of an inch 
long. It also hides under stones and its song may be heard 
about twenty-five feet. It sounds like continuous tapping of 
a silver coin loosely resting on a tip of the finger, that is 
tapped with another coin. 

The sweetest singer of the three is the tree cricket. This is 
a milk-white insect with flattened wings and body and slender 
limbs. It is about an inch in length, a beautiful and very 
delicate Ilcoking thing, but its song is louder and more pene- 
trating than the field cricket, a series of prolonged trills of 
curiously melodic, almost minor 
strain. It may often be heard 
among vines and as it is solitary and 
its white body so conspicuous it may 
be easily stalked. There is a tree 
cricket in the pine barrens of New 
Jersey which sounds like sweetly 
blended sleigh bells on a trotting 
horse—like sleigh bells at a dis- 
tance, of course. 

There is a variety of singing 
among the grasshopper allies. Some 
squeak, some chatter and others 
buzz—and a few buzz so loud they 
may be heard a fair fraction of a 
mile. Some sing by day only and 
others by night. 

The red-eyed meadow locust (all 
the grasshoppers belong to the locust 
family) is a daylight songster. It is 
about an inch and a half long, with 








body and wings 
of pale green and 
fiery red eyes. Its 
habit is to stand 
upright on a ver- 
tical stem in the 
sunlight and pro- 
duce its buzzing 
song, which is a 
continuous pro- 
cess broken only 


Eggs of the salamander about to hatch. by aseries of tick- 
Salamanders, frogs and toads have similar ing sounds about 
life ‘histories. They hatch “tadpoles” five seconds 
which grow legs then they assume the form apart. You 
of the adult and finally leave the water have to look very 
sharp to see him 
among the green stems which he closely matches and your 
first sight of him may be his long, hair-like antennze which 
are about twice as long as himself. 

Most of his allies sing at night and it is real sport to stalk 
them with a flashlight, keeping it directed towards the 
ground to avoid falling into a hole. When you come close 
to the insect it will probably stop singing. It is then a case 
of turning off the light, waiting for it to sing again and taking 
a straight bearing for the sound. When you are right upon it 
the insect stops singing altogether. There is quite a thrill in 
discovering it. Some of the meadow locusts are longer than 
one’s little finger with wings three-quarters of an inch in 
vertical breadth, and of vivid green. The big cone-headed 
locust of the sand dunes produces an intense and continuous 
buzz that almost approaches a whistle. It may be heard a 
full half mile on a calm night. 

The object in stalking these insects, is, of course, to capture 
a few, take them home, care for them and hear them sing. 
They become quite tame after a few days and will sing when 
you are standing immediately beside them. Your friends will 
be keenly interested. All of these species can be kept in a 
case preferably two feet square, constructed of light frame- 
work which is covered with ordinary wire window screen. 
If you have some crickets in the case the bottom should have 
several bark slabs and a few dead leaves under which they 
may hide. There should be some twigs for the locust kinds to 
climb on. The netting should be lightly sprinkled with water 
twice during the day and the inmates will drink the hanging 








The Katydid—the loudest singer among 
local insects. The flat patches at the base 
of the wings are brittle and when scraped 
together produce the characteristic sounds 
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drops. Crickets will eat tiny bits of raw or cooked meat and 
pieces of apple or other fruit. Nearly all of the locusts are 
fond of corn silk. They will also eat fruit. 

With the exception of the crickets the night songsters do 
not begin their chorus until the summer is well advanced. 
They are then mature. Their life cycle starts from eggs 








Woodchucks and prairie ‘‘dogs” «are closely related. Their 
holes are ingeniously dug to prevent flooding 


which are laid in the fall, when the par- 
ents die. The eggs are snugly hidden to 
resist the winter cold, hatch in the 
spring and the youngsters rapidly grow, 
shed their outer coats and with each molt 
the wings are larger. The final molt 
discloses the perfect, singing wings. 

The star of all singing insects in the 
home area is the Katy-did, which ordin- 
arily sings in the tops of trees, of birch, 
willow, maple or oak—and largely oak. 
They are thus extremely hard to catch, 
but sometimes a lower tree harbors a 
talkative specimen and by merely touch- 
ing the branch with a pole the insect will 
suspect danger and drop. The flashlamp 
must be ready. The creature looks like a 
small falling green bird—for the Katy- 
did is a big insect. Moreover, if there are 
leaves on the ground it usually falls with a 
“‘plop.”” One characteristic of the Katy- 
did is that it will eat nothing but the 
leaves from the kind of tree upon which it 
is found. This does not make its care 
difficult as a small branch of half a dozen 
leaves set in a can of damp sand to keep 
fresh may be placed in the singing case every day. The 
Katy-did needs to have a leafy bower of the kind in order 
to feel snug and content. 

Unless your house is well apart from neighbors it is well 
to leave the Katy-dids alone as well as the big cone-headed 
locust of the sand dunes. Their songs are so loud that some 
people, not inclined to be naturalists, are apt to object. 

I had an extremely embarrassing experience one time in 
being presented with a large batch of Katy-dids which had 
been collected among low scrub oaks in the mountains, where 
they are easily found. I was away and they were left outside 
in a pasteboard box with the idea that I would find them but 
there was a heavy shower, the box collapsed and fell apart 
liberating about two dozen songsters. They crawled into 
various nearby trees and produced an autumn chorus that 
made some of the neighbors rather desperate. Knowing that I 
had various live things about my place they properly blamed 
the noise to me and insisted that I do everything from shoot- 
ing to poisoning the disturbers. I captured a few but as the 
trees were high the greater number kept right on singing 
until frost, which terminates the Katy-did’s natural life. 

While a great number of insects thus have a life cycle ex- 
tending only from the spring to autumn frost, others hibernate 
in sheltered places. This explains the appearance of the 
mourning cloak butterfly while there are patches of snow 
remaining in deeply sheltered places. Bees are examples of 
hibernating insects. 

So once again I would suggest that if the young observer 
lives in an apartment or where the houses are closely clus- 
tered it might be well for him to limit his collection of 
insect choiristers to the common field cricket and the red- 
eyed meadow locust. 

So there we are, my young friend.. I feel that you have 
now been put on the trail of some keen sleuthing in the fields 
and woods. Of course, there is a lot more to watch for. How 
did that snake skin come to be cast and so beautifully turned 
wrong-side out without a single tear as it is threaded through 
the grass? Or what is that noise sounding like a muffled 
riveting machine? A woodpecker, you say. No—it’s not a 
woodpecker. And see here! What does this mean——? 

I’m not going to answer these questions. This story was 
intended to start you on some detective work out-of-doors. 
We have been hitting only a few of the high spots. You have 
years of thrills in solving what goes on along your trails 
and around your camp. 







































































































PART III 


ITH team members tactfully refusing to com- 

ment as to whether catcher Vic Wanderman’s 

broken finger had been due to pitcher Speed 

Walton’s throwing a ball other than the one 
signalled for, student fans were left to their own versions of 
an admittedly unfortunate occurrence. 

The lesser injuries suffered by one Pie Custer, Vic’s room- 
mate, were even more of a mystery since Pie, the only eye 
witness to his own tragedy, refused to disclose his assailants. 
Pie had decided to keep mum after a conference with Vic. 
No use stirring up any more trouble, for news of his attack 
would certainly cause agitation against Speed and Rusty. 
Not that Vic and Pie had any particular desire to defend 
these two but the team had to be considered. The big end 
of the season was at hand and nothing must be done to 
upset the nine. Personal scores must wait. But after the 
season was over... . ! “I’ll make them eat this broken 
trombone!” Pie had vowed. ‘“‘With my help!” Vic had 
added. 

Stiffer competition in the games that followed brought 
home to Speed Walton the fact that the mere possession of 
a fast ball did not necessarily constitute invincibility in a 
pitcher. And, as opposing teams began to touch him for 
more and more hits, Speed’s previously unassailable self- 
confidence commenced to slip from him. Something was 
wrong somewhere and he thought he now realized what it 
was. There were also other matters which plagued him. 
If, as he insisted, he worked best with Rusty behind the 
plate; by the same token, Hank Nolan obviously worked 
best with Vic as his receiver for, with Rusty compelled 
to catch Hank, a degree of the slow ball pitcher’s former 
effectiveness fell off. And it was necessary that Hank be 
used, too, with Speed quite inexplicably fading in the late 
innings of several important games after pitching brilliantly 
in the earlier ones. Luckily for Bowen, however, an early 
lead had been gained in these contests and Hank had 
managed to last out the remaining innings, narrowly pre- 
serving these leads. But the situation did not augur well 
for the future and the big game of the season with Great 
Northern. 

“That game will be a battle royal between fast ball 
pitchers,” said a well posted fan, “‘Steam Melcher, Great 
Northern hurler, has as much smoke as Speed—and what 
Hank’s got, too—a slow ball! He hasn’t been defeated this 
season, while it’s taken both our pitchers to save the bacon 
a number of times. And then Great Northern has Spike 
Kelly, one of the best hitters and base runners in college 
baseball. He’s bound to cause plenty of trouble, especially 
since we haven’t got a fellow with Vic’s throwing arm 
behind the plate to hold him close to the bags. If I don’t 
miss a guess, Spike will just about steal Rusty’s eye 
teeth!” 

All of these dark forebodings did not serve to bolster 
Speed’s oozing morale. His sublime confidence in his own 
ability was being tempered by hard and bitter experience. 
Secretly, Speed now found himself wishing he had been 
wise enough to have learned what he could from Hank on 
throwing a slow ball. Fans, too, had noticed his decline in 
the box under stress of keener competition, and had taken 
to terming Speed, “‘the seven-inning pitcher.” As one rooter 
had put it, ‘‘He’s red hot till around the seventh—then he 
blows!” 

It was about this time that Bowen’s fast ball pitcher 
received a most disconcerting letter from his ball-playing 
father. The letter was in answer to one Speed had written 
complaining of Coach Barnes’ training methods. 

“Listen, son,” it read, “Old Coach Barnes knows more 


Behind the Plate 


By Harold M. Sherman 


Illustrated by Robert A. Graef 


baseball in a minute than you know in a year, so if you 
think he’s hard on you—don’t bellyache to me. Whatever 
he’s doing to you—you need it. And as fora change of pace, 
that’s one of the reasons I wanted Coach to have a look at 
your delivery. 1 used to be cocky about my fast ball, too— 
till I ran into teams that knew how to make 
me pitch my arm out and time my speed. De- 
velop that slow ball by all means! 

“T’ll be down to have a look at it when you 







play Great Northern. That’s 
an open day on our schedule. 

“Yours for a change of 
pace, 

“ Dap. 

“P.S.—I may be bringing 
Scout Bud Turner along. 
You know he’s got his eye 
on you for future Yankee 
material . . . so take a tip from me—you’d better. be 
good!” 

Speed re-read the letter and lingered over the postscript. 
liis Dad—the renowned Rube Walton—former hero of 
Bowen, coming to see him pitch the Great Northern 
game ... and bringing his friend, a Yankee Scout with 
him! Almost too good to be true! 

Speed lost no time communicating this news to Rusty, 
but he refrained from reading the letter. That stuff about 
the slow ball had better not be mentioned. Yet*it was a 
matter he’d better do something about. He’d have to have 
something to break the strain of his fast-ball pitching, so he 
could hold up right straight through if the game should 
prove uncomfortably close. Perhaps Hank would still be 
good enough to give him pointers! He’d have to swallow 
humble pie to ask him but he just had to make a good show- 
ing before his father and, above all, Scout Turner. If Rusty 
and he looked good in that game they might both get a chance 
in the big leagues! 


HATEVER Coach Barnes may have thought about the 
turn events had taken, he had diplomatically reserved 
comment. The players were on edge anticipating the Great 
Northern game and the possibility of achieving a season of 
unbroken victories. That Speed Walton and Rusty Graham 
were not the most popular members of the nine went without 
saying. Fellow players held a private contempt for their 
aloof manner and their “‘better-than-thou” attitude, but 
they had loyally put up with the condition for the sake of the 
team, having confidence in Coach Barnes’ management and 
the belief that he would not let things go too far without 
bringing Speed and Rusty to strict account. The incident 
of Vic’s injury had been thought by many to have been the 
“last straw,”’ but Coach Barnes had fooled them all by saying 
nothing and giving more attention to the grooming of Rusty 
Graham to take over the entire catching responsibility. 
“Coach, no doubt, knows what he’s doing,” said Shorty 
McNabb, third baseman, “but it seems to me both Speed 
and Rusty were in for a good calling! Why, did you hear 
Captain Pete accuse Speed, out and out, of crossing Vic on 
that pitch which broke Vic’s finger? Pete swore he caught 
the signals and I, myself, thought either something had gone 


blooey with Speed’s control, or there was something rotten in , 


Denmark! But now, if you’ll notice, even Pete won’t talk and 

all you can get out of him is ‘maybe he was mistaken’!” 
“He’s probably acting under orders,” surmised Stretch 

Wilkins, first baseman. ‘We can’t any of us figure what 





Coach has up his sleeve, Shorty, but we do know that no 
one’s ever gotten away with anything yet without paying 
for it—so you can bet, if Speed and Rusty have something 
coming to ’em—they’re due to get it—at the right time!” — 

In such manner had the players dismissed the affair. 


ONDAY afternoon marking the week of the big game 

was notable for two things. First and foremost was 

the return of Vic Wanderman to practice. His injured 

finger on his throwing hand was still a bit stiff, but the 
doctor had said what it needed was limbering up. 

‘Don’t know a better way to do it than on the ball field, 
Vic had said, after receiving a vigorous welcome. “This 
handshaking has given it a good start!” 

After the practice session, Hank Nolan, slow-ball pitcher, 
received the other surprise when he was approached by an 
anxious-faced Speed Walton and led aside. 

“Say, Hank,” Speed faltered, embarrassedly, “I’ve been 
thinking things over about that slow ball of yours. You 
know I—I’m darn sorry I acted the way I did. I can see 
now where I could use that pitch if I had it. Would it be 
too much to ask if you’d give me a little help on it this 
week?” 

Hank, amazed at Speed’s admission and request, stood 

for a moment, debating. 

“Well,” he said, finally, “you haven’t got 
very long. If you’re figuring on using what I 

.. could teach you in the Great Northern game, 
I’m afraid it’s too late.” 

“‘Oh, it doesn’t take me long to pick a thing 
up when I really go after it,’’ Speed urged, his 
backwardness wearing off. ‘‘And I’ve got to be 
able to pitch my best Saturday!” 
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fOR ALL BOYS 


Hank nodded. “You sure have!” he agreed, soberly. “If 
you don’t mind my saying so—you’ve been working your arm 
too hard. You're pretty near worn out before a game’s over.” 

“I know,” admitted Speed, a panicky expression in his 
eyes. “I’ve had the breaks so far. Your relief pitching.” 

“«J haven’t been so hot myself,” condemned Hank, “so 
don’t think I’m trying to make myself look good.” 

“T don’t,” assured Speed. “ But will you let me take a few 
workouts with you, Hank, and give me a chance to get that 
slow ball?” 

“['ll do what I can,” promised Hank. ‘We've got to 
win that Great Northern game!” 

“You said it!” replied Speed, relieved. ‘‘Say—would 
you mind sneaking out with me right now? Just you and 
me! l’d rather not have anyone know if I can help it, till 
| see whether I can throw your slow ball.” 


is picked up his glove and moved toward the 
clubhouse door. 

“Come on,” he invited, and together the two pitchers 
slipped back out onto the field. 

“Where the deuce you been?” inquired Rusty Graham, 
when his room-mate, Bowen’s fast-ball pitcher, returned 
after dark. 

“Wouldn’t you like to know?” grinned Speed, evasively. 

“Yes, I would!” retorted Rusty. ‘I hung around the 
locker-room thinking you were under the showers. How you 
got in and got out ahead of me is more than I can figure!” 

Speed laughed. “I’ve told you not to wait on me. Now 
will you be good?” he teased. 

“Oh, dry up!” rejoined Rusty, obviously irritated about 
something. ‘““Say—what do you know about Vic’s coming back 
to the squad to-day? I thought he was out for the season.” 

“So did I,” admitted Speed. ‘That guy’s some favorite 
with the team, isn’t he? See how they crowded around?” 

“Aw, that’s only because he was injured. Sort of hero 
worship stuff. They’d have done the same to you or me if 
we'd come back after a busted digit!” 

Speed’s face sobered. ‘‘I wonder? I certainly didn’t 
mean to break Vic’s finger. I guess you know that. I 
just meant to show Coach that Vic couldn’t hold me and make 
you look good by comparison.” 

Rusty stirred uneasily. 


on doing with Vic. 
in the big game 
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“T know, Pal. You don’t have to keep going over 
What’s on my mind now is what Coach is planning 
Be just like him to start that baby 


‘Don’t be foolish!” calmed 
Speed. ‘He’s not going to 
chance Vic’s catching me— 
with Vic being laid up these 
weeks and out of practice. 
He’d be crazy. You're the 
boy who’ll be in there!” 

“T hope so,” said Rusty, 
fervently. ‘‘We’ve both got 
to make the’showing of our 
lives against Great Northern!” 

“if we do—no telling—may 
be the big leagues for us after 
college,” finished Speed. 
Then, as an after thought, 
“Say, Rusty, if I were you 
I’d put in some extra time on 
that pegging to bases. You 
can still stand improvement 
on that.” 

Rusty frowned impatiently. 
“‘Can’t you get over worrying 
about me? My pegging’s 
better than it ever was!” 

“That may be,” Speed 
acknowledged, frankly, ‘but 
I still claim it isn’t good 
enough and, remember— 
you're going to be up against 
one of the fastest base-run- 
ners in college Saturday!” 

“Say!” joshed Rusty. 
“‘How’s he going to get started 
on bases with your setting 
him down on strikes?” 

““Now there’s something 
else!” took up Speed, seri- 
ously. ‘What do we know 
about the strength and weak- 
nesses of Great Northern’s 
batting line-up? Nota thing! 
We should have the complete 
dope on just what kind of a 
ball to pitch to each batter 
and where to put it. Whether 
the lead-off man, for instance, 
usually bunts or hits. What 
he’s weakest on? How fast 
he is getting déwn to first, 


This game, win or lose, és 
the last one I shall coach 
for Bowen 
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and so forth. It’s things 
like this that I think 
Coach Barnes is N. G. 
on! We haven’t scouted 
a team this year and a 
game as important as this Great Northern battle we 
shouldn’t be taking chances! That’s not smart baseball!” 

“‘We’re supposed to size the batters up in practice be- 
fore the game and their first times up,” said Rusty. 

“Chestnuts!” ranted Speed. ‘‘We should have the dope 
beforehand. If I-knew just how to pitch to each batter 
with the stuff_I’ve got on the ball, I’d come close to pitch- 
ing a no-hit game!” 

“Well,” considered Rusty, “there’s no doubt it would 
help. Great Northern plays Sheldon on Wednesday, just 
two days before we visit her diamond. If some one 
could sent over on the q. t. to cover that game.” 

“‘There’s an idea!” seized Speed. “And you're the man!” 

“What? Me? But how could I?” stammered Rusty, 
taken aback. “I’ve got to report for practice.” 

“Tl fix that. I'll report you down with a headache. 
You can plead off from afternoon classes and beat it over 
to Great Northern. No one need know you're gone. It’s 

only an hour by interurban.” 

“T’d rather not chance it,” faltered Rusty. 

“Listen!” urged Speed. “It means as much to you as it 
does to me. You know yourself the catcher’s supposed to 
watch up the batters and call the kind of pitches he figures 
will get ’em. If you’ve got the dope you'll get credit for 
catching a heady game.” 

Rusty looked into space, thoughtfully. 

“ All big-league pitchers and catchers have the dope on the 
batters,” continued Speed. “The catchers are primed with 
information. The only time they get Sam Hill from the team 
manager is when they slip a cog and call one they shouldn’t. 
When you play that way you reduce the game to a science!” 

“Let’s see,” speculated Rusty, impressed, “I could get 
away from here on the one o’clock Wednesday and be back 
by seven.” 

“Good boy!” encouraged Speed. “You get the dope and 
between us, old man, we’ll stop Great Northern cold!” 


LL roads, early Saturday morning, led to Glen Ridge, 

home of Great Northern University. By interurban, 
by train, by auto and even by airplane, people came to 
witness what had long been heralded as a baseball contest 
worth coming miles to see. In this case, judging from the 
crowd, many had taken the advance information literally. 
It was Graduation Week, to begin with, and many old grads 
were back to cheer for their Alma Mater. 

“They say this Bowen pitcher—Speed Walton—is a 
wizard!” remarked one grad, excitedly. ‘‘I remember seeing 
his father, I’d hate to say how many years ago, shut Great 
Northern out, five to nothing. Our boys got only four 
hits if I recall rightly. Now, if this young fellow should 
prove a chip off the old block, we’re in for a tough afternoon!” 

Great Northern students and Glen Ridge fans who were 
more familiar with the present home team, did not share, 
however, this old grad’s anxiety. They felt, basing their 
opinions on a brilliant season’s record, that their nine had 
the punch to defeat any opposition canny old Coach Barnes 
might throw against it. 

Bowen’s baseball squad arrived by special interurban at 
twelve noon. The interurban was bedecked with Bowen 
colors—red and black—long streamers which ran the length 
of the car. Some wag had hung a sign on the rear platform 
which read: 

This is a SIGN 


BOWEN’S GOING TO WIN! 


The placard drew groans from Great Northern rooters 
at the station. Coach Barnes kept his men together and 
hustled them into buses by which they were taken to the Uni- 
versity Club till game time. In a private lounging-room 
there, two tense members of the nine held a last conference. 

“You sure you got that stuff memorized: ” asked Speed of 
Rusty. 

“Positive!” assured his catcher. ‘“Haven’t you?” 

“‘Well—yes,”’ answered Speed, a bit uncertainly. “But 
we both want to check the other on this. Let’s see now— 
their first man up murders balls around his knees. Good 
bunter. Keep ’em shoulder high.” 

(Continued on page 45) 





































































































BOYS’ Life 


“Batters To-day Are Sluggers” 


So Says Connie Mack, Manager of the Athletics, in a Report 


(Left) Babe Ruth, 
the King of all 
batters, who has 
fired the ambition 
of all youthful ball 
players to become 
a home-run hitter 
Photos by Conlon 





HE biggest inspiration in a game of baseball is 
a batting rally, and in that respect baseball is 
like any other game; indeed, it is like the game 
of life itself. You come into contact with boys 
or men who are doing things and doing them with a dash 
and snap that makes them look like champions and right 
away you get imbued with the same enthusiasm, and the 
same desire to do what they are doing and do it just as well, 
or, perhaps, a. little better. You become the victim of a 
strange psychology. Their ability makes you want to imi- 
tate them and perhaps go them one better. You are in- 
stinctively vieing with them, competing against their best 
efforts. Every other fellow is imbued with the same idea, and 
the first thing you know all of you are swept along with 
your own enthusiasm to heights that in your listless mo- 
ments you never thought you could attain. 

“That is exactly how a batting rally acts in a baseball 
game. Up to the time the rally starts the game may be 
lifeless and dull, or it may be fast and snappy with every 
one playing such airtight baseball that it looks impossible 
for a team to score a run. Then quite unex- 
pectedly the lead-off man connects with a 
dandy swat, and as the old ball goes sailing 
out into the field well out of reach of the 
frantically running fielders, the batter goes 
speeding to first. Every one comes up on his 
toes. The player’s enthusiasm mounts to the 
highest pitch of the day. All dullness and 
listlessness disappears. They are yelling. It’s 
a hit. It’s the first clean hit of the game. The 
batter speeds past first. He turns the corner 
and heads for second going like the wind. 
The spectators are on their feet yelling their 
heads off. The players are tense and eager. 
The runner sprints on. The fielder has re- 
trieved the ball. It is coming in like a bullet 
from second. Slide! Every one yells. They 
just can’t help it. The runner dives for 
second, there is a blur of arms and legs and a 
cloud of dust, and a moment later the plunk 
of the ball into the baseman’s glove. Safe! 
A two-base hit! Oh boy, it’s a rally! None 
down and a man on second! Three chances 
to score! 

“The next man up is already selecting his 
bat. There is a determination about him that 
indicates that he intends to do just as well if 
not better than the man ahead of him did. He steps to the 
plate tense and ready for action. The other. batters to follow 
are selecting bats. One of them is determined to bring in 
thatrun. The batting rally is under way. Even the manager 
is signalling instructions and looking a little tense. Perhaps 
the old ball game is going to be won or lost in this inning. 

“That hit, and the enthusiasm with which it has imbued 
the rest of the players, is having decidedly different effect on 
the opposing team. They, too, are becoming grim and 
tense. They are on their toes alert and ready. ‘They are 
shouting encouragement to their pitcher. They are trying to 
steady him if he happens to appear a little bit nervous. They 
all-come in a little and watch for a chance to cut down the 
next hit and convert what appears to be the start of a batting 


Te! Baw i 
Babe Ruth swings the heaviest bat ever Of the ball meeting the 
used. He grasps it at the extreme end old ash stick resounds 
and gets the full power of his tremen- all over the field. It’sa 
dous crash 


Evar Swanson, of Cincinnati, fastest run- 
ner in the game and holder of the record for 
circling the bases, shows how to get a flying 
start from the plate 





“Let er comel” Lou Gehrig, of the Yankees, watching 
the ball as it comes up, and ready for a heavy smash 


By Irving Crump 


rally into a double play. 
The pitcher, with a lot of 
deliberation winds up 
and throws. Perhaps he 
throws two or three a 
trifle wide, keeping the 
tense batter waiting until 
his enthusiasm _ cools 
down. But sooner or 
later he has to put one 
over the pan. 

“Crack.” The report 





| 


(above right) The 
ideal position and grip 
Sor aleft-handed batter 
who wishes to be an 
all-round batter. With 
hands about three 
inches from end of bat 
and with the bat rest- 
ing lightly against the 
shoulder, he is ready 
for anything 


aa 





hit! The runners both start. The man on 
second heads for third, the batter streaks for 
first. The second baseman is a little too eager 
to recover the ball and cut down the man 
at third or, perhaps, make a double play. He 
fumbles -the ball, grabs for it, misses it, grabs 
again. By the time he is ready to throw both 
men are safe. The second baseman feels like a 
dummy. The pitcher is nervous, and the 
third batter is stepping up to the plate with 
an easy, confident smile on his face, determined 
to do as well if not better than the two men 
who preceded him. There is a batting rally 
on in earnest now, and goodness knows how 





Jimmy Foxx, the heavy hitting youngster 
of the Philadelphia Athletics, is a 
natural hitler 





Al Simmons, of the Athletics, one of the 
greatest of present-day batters, whose heavy 
hitting was largely responsible for the 
Athletics winning the pennant last year 


Ty Cobb’s unusual method of 
holding his bat, the only great star 
who did not keep both hands to- 
gether. His left hand was sepa- 
rated from his right by three or 
four inches. He claimed that gave 
him better control of direction. 





or when it will end and how many runs will be scored before 
the third man is out. For the rest of the inning every man 
who steps to the plate is determined to get a hit, and the 
game is brought to a thrilling climax before the inning js 
over.” 


HUS graphically did Connie Mack describe to me the 
effects of a batting rally by a team of hard-hitting base- 
ball players and the psychology of batting ability ready to 
be called into effect at just the right time. 
“Batting ability,” said Connie Mack, “‘is a vital factor in 
winning baseball championships. I don’t 
care how good a team’s pitching staff 
is, and how fast their fielding combina- 
tion may be, if they haven’t got batting 
ability, their chances of winning a pennant 
are mighty slim. It used to be that a team 
that could boast of a few heavy hitters like 
Pop Anson, Buck Ewing, Heinie Groh or 
Napoleon Lajoie, was a crackerjack team. 
One or two heavy hitters were enough to 
win a great many games for them. But 
that isn’t true now. A team of this day 
and age must have batters and a lot of them. 
Every man on the team must be a genius 
with the hickory, or that team stands small 
chance of getting anywhere in a pennant 
race. It isn’t gnough that a man is a good 
fielder any more to fit into the modern base- 
ball picture. He must first be a good 
batter and a good fielder as afterward. 
Teams do not carry men nowadays who are 
not as proficient at the bat as they are in 
the field, for it takes a crew of husky young 
bat wielders to fight their way to a cham- 
pionship.” 
(Concluded on page 57) 
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Li t tle Cra te By Raoul F. Whitfield 


Illustrated by William Heaslip 


N HIS way over to the tri-motor ship that was to 
carry him above for a test flight, Johnny Colin 
stopped beside the tiny, grey-winged ship. He 
stood looking at the small wing-spread, the 

slotted surfaces, the baby propeller. He grinned broadly. 

“What’s that?” he asked jokingly. ‘Something to tow 
along behind a real ship?” 

Rush Roberts was standing near the prop; he hadn’t 
heard Colin come up. He moved toward the finely built, 
big plane pilot, smiling a little. He said quietly: 

“That’s a job Buck and I’ve been working on for several 
months. We just about built her ourselves. She’s my 
idea and my ship. Like her, Mr. Colin?” 

The transport pilot chuckled. ‘“‘Will she 
fly?” he said grimly. 

Rush let his blue eyes meet the dark 
ones of Johnny Colin squarely. A little 
wave of anger ran through him, but he tried 
to keep a smile on his face. 

“She handles beautifully,” he said. 
“he’s been passed by the Department of 
Commerce. Like to try her?” 

Colin stared at Rush, his face suddenly 
serious. 

“Me—fly that?” he muttered. ‘I should 
say not. She’s only got a two-cylinder 
engine.” 

Rush nodded. He was trying to keep 
control of his feelings. For more than two 
months he’d worked on the little crate. 
He thought a lot of her, and he wanted 
Johnny Colin to think a lot of her. 

“That’s all, just a two-cylinder power 
plant,” he said. “But she’s light and that 
pulls her. With the slotted wings she 
lands slow. I can keep air speed at 
thirty-five miles an hour. Why don’t 
you try her, Mr. Colin?” 

The transport pilot grinned, shook his 
head. His eyes met Rush Roberts’. 

“You’re Roberts,” he said. ‘I’ve heard 
about you. Buck Ramsey thinks you’re a 
great kid and maybe he’s right. I know 
you picked a transport plane out of the 
fog, and led her down. But you weren’t 
sky-riding this bug when you did that.” 

Rush said quietly: “I could have done 
it just as easily with the little crate. And 
there’re things I can do with this ship 
that can’t be done with the others.” 

Colin grinned, shrugged his shoulders. 
He went around toward the left side of 
the fuselage, stared at the words printed 
in black letters against the gray. 

““Little Crate,’” he read aloud. “‘You’re 
bragging about her, eh? Well, every pilot 
tohisownchoice. I like to havea ship under 
me and a power plant ahead of me. She’s 
too soft, kid. What’ll she do wide open?” 

Rush said slowly: “Seventy. She can 
land at twenty. She can land on a roof 
of good size.” 

Johnny Colin threw back his head and 
laughed. He didn’t seem to notice that 
Rush wasn’t laughing with him. 

“On a roof, eh?” he muttered. ‘“‘That’s 
where she’ll probably land you, Roberts— 
only you won’t like it so much. No, 
thanks—when I go up I want a plane 
under me. Average speed of about fifty- 
five,eh? I can almost walk that fast.” 

He moved along the dead-line at Ramsey 
Field, chuckling to himself.. Charlie Asche, 
one of the veteran pilots, was coming 
toward Rush. Colin gestured over his 
shoulder toward the little crate, called out 
something to Charlie. Rush didn’t hear 
the words, but he heard Colin laugh again. 

He was standing by with his hands 
clenched at his side, his face flushed, when 
Charlie Asche came up. Rush said: 

“What. did he call the little ship, 
Charlie?” 

Charlie started to grin, but he didn’t. 
He looked closely at Rush. 

“He was just kidding, Rush,” he said. 
“Big ship pilots don’t think much of the 
litde, open-cockpit jobs.” 

_ “What did he say about her?” Rush 
insisted. 

Charlie Asche smiled a little. “He said 
‘Nice toy for the kid, Charlie,’ since you’ve 
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got to know, Rush. But what of it? He was just joking.” 

Rush smiled for the first time. It was a peculiar, tight- 
lipped smile. He looked after the figure of Johnny Colin. 

“‘He’s going up to test that Fokker we installed with a 
new left engine,” Charlie said cheerfully. ‘Connors was 
going with him, but he don’t feel well. He's taking her up 
alone. Why don’t you go along and convince him you’ve 
got a sweet little crate here, Rush?” 


USH ROBERTS shook his head. The rumble of the 
Fokker’s engines reached him as the inertia starters 
got them into action. Charlie Asche moved along the dead- 





He had a flashing glimpse of Colin's while face—of his hands flung above his head 


line. He was fifteen feet away from the baby plane when 
Rush saw Colin coming back toward him. He was holding 
a coil of rope in his right hand. He pointed to it as he 
passed Charlie, said something that the red-haired pilot 
didn’t catch. He came up to Rush, handed him the rope. 

“Come on up, toss me this. I'll reach out through a 
cabin window and pull you along,” Colin said, grinning. 
“You can hang on to the other end.” 

He moved away, leaving Rush holding the rope. He 
was chuckling again. Buck Ramsey came up, waved to 
Colin and looked at the rope Rush was holding. 

“What’s that for?” he asked. 

Rush forced a smile. He went over and 
stowed the rope away in the tiny cockpit of 
the baby ship. He guessed there was about 
fifty feet of it. It was used at the field for 
staking down the tail fuselages of several 
ships at a time if a sudden gust of wind blew 
down from the mountain range to the east- 
ward. 

“Colin’s going to give me a tow, in the 
air,” he said steadily. ‘He’s been kidding 
me about the little crate.” 

Buck Ramsey smiled at the boy he’d 
worked with at the field, taught how to 
fly. He said seriously: 

“What are you really going to do with 
the rope, Rush? Not that we need it 
around here—we’ve got more.” 

Rush Roberts grinned. ‘I’m not going to 
do anything special with it,” he said. “But 
Colin gave it to me. I’m going up for a 
hop, and I just thought I’d take it along.” 

Buck Ramsey looked closely at the red- 
haired pilot. He kept a smile on his sun- 
browned face. He said quietly: 

“‘T don’t have to tell you not to buzz the 
little crate too close to Colin’s big ship. 
He was just kidding you, Rush.” 

Rush nodded. ‘I just want to show him 
she can really fly,” he said simply. “I 
won’t run him down.” 

Buck Ramsey laughed. ‘‘T’ll tell him 
that, Rush,” he said. “It'll make him 
feel more safe.” 


OHNNY COLIN was winging the big, 
tri-motor ship toward Culver City. 
Rush Roberts, trailing along behind in the 
little crate, smiled faintly and listened to 
the staccato clatter of the two-cylinder 
engine. There was a twenty-mile wind on 
the little crate’s speed; she was doing better 
than eighty-five miles an hour. She was 
winging at seven thousand feet; Johnny had 
got the altitude after seeing Colin’s hand 
wave from the control cabin window of 
the big plane, then invite him mockingly 
to climb. 

The tri-motor plane was a half mile to 
the westward; she was winging toward 
the Pacific. She was traveling at close to 
a hundred milesan hour. It was impossible 
for Rush to keep close to her, but he trailed 
along, knowing that when Colin reached 
the ocean’s edge he would bank around. 

The clouds were low, less than a thousand 
feet above the altitude of the little crate. 
The baby ship was a monoplane with an 
odd nose. It was as though Rush were sit- 
ting up in the sky, almost without support. 
The two-cylinder engine made no great roar; 
there was no enclosed cabin or biplane 
wings surrounding him. He grinned as the 
little ship winged after the big plane. 

And then, suddenly, the grin faded. 
The big ship was winging out over the 
ocean, straight out from the shore. Venice 
was below and the amusement concessions 
looked like toy things from the air. But 
the big ship winged on and seemed to be 
climbing. Rush remembered something he 
had read in the paper after breakfast. 
They were to make motion pictures off 
Venice today, there were to be several big 
planes winging in the sky, and some little 
ones. The scene was to be an air battle, 
over the water. And there were to be 
shots above the clouds, too. 

The big transport plane was banking 
around now. Rush was still heading the 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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“T see now I’ve been riding for a fall” 


LD Judge Fleming sat reading his mail after its 

ninety-mile journey from the nearest railroad 

point. Mr. Fleming was neither a judge nor very 

old, but long years of fair and square cattle 
ranching had earned him the love and respect of a vast 
range country. Many a local row never got to court 
because of his tactful intervention. 

With a peculiar expression on his lined and kindly face, 
he tossed a typewritten letter over to Bob Kenny, his fore- 
man. 

Bob read and rubbed his chin. A grin crinkled his hawk- 
like eyes. “All right with me,” he grunted. 

“Then I’ll send a wire when the truck goes to town, an’ 
tell Ben Day to send him on soon’s school’s out,” said 
Judge Fleming. ‘Ben’s one of the best friends I ever had 
an’ I'd like to treat his kid right.” 

The May evening was cool and the middle-aged pair, 
drawing closer to the fireplace, discussed the impending 
summer visit of young Norton Day until old Kim, the 
Chinese cook, stuck ing@ yellow face and scolded: ‘‘Chlop 
wood all day—you buln him up one night!” 

On a fine June morning, young 
Norton Day, when met by Judge 
Fleming himself at the station, 
showed no trace of the frightful 
quarrel he had had with his father. 
The last thing Norton desired was gy 
to spend a summer on a lonely ranch, 
but he possessed too much innate 
courtesy to be rude to an innocent 
host. 

At sixteen, young Norton was a 
slim, brilliant youth, rather tall, 
with fiery blue eyes under dark hair 
and brows, a strong nose, a good 
chin and an odd mouth. Odd in 
that it could smile so engagingly yet 
when in repose it was the mouth of 
a wilful, sulky, and petulant child. 

Two worshiping aunts had reared 
him while his father absorbedly 
toiled at amassing a fortune to leave 
him. He had been expelled from 
two schools for rudeness to instruc- 
tors, although when he consented to 
study, straight A’s were his marks; he had 
been arrested twice in motor scrapes. He 
had run away from home once, but re- 
turned when his money gave out. 

Norton Day was a spoiled combination 
of misdirected energy and a burning fury. 
Only his father’s desperate threat to put 
him in a juvenile home, combined with the 
bribe of a world trip, had got him as far 
as the Fleming station. In short, Day 
Senior, at wits’ end, was passing the buck. 

Now, with his ability to make friends, 
he grinned at Judge Fleming, and the older 
man liked him at once. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Fleming, shaking 
hands warmly, “you don’t look under- 
weight.” Fleming was considerately im- 
plying that Norton’s visit was to be for 
health purposes only. 

“So Dad faked that gag in getting rid of 
me for a while!”’ the boy retorted coolly. 
Fleming felt jerked up; this kid was entirely 
too smart. If any good was done, the 
method could not be very subtle. 

“Your dad’s loss is my gain,” Fleming 
countered smoothly and let Norton take 
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Gry Teytons 


There was a flash of hoofs—the bay rose in the air, came down striking 


the wheel of the big roadster. He studied the young 
chap as the latter whirled the powerful car over the 
miles—sixty, seventy on the plains, skimming 
around the mountain grades and curves with 
breath-taking speed. 

“Too fast?” Norton shot at him. The rancher 
shook his grizzled head and thought of death; it was 
sickeningly too fast. The Judge felt old when the 
ride was finished, but he’d discovered one thing. 
Ben’s son was accustomed to excel; to doing each 
feat a little bit better than the other fellow. «A too 
easy skill had been placed against that of isiferior 
associates, and Norton was stuffed full of contempt 
for a world which had always been his oyster. 

A wry grimace twisted the Judge’s mouth as Nor- 
ton slammed the car to a halt in front of the com- 
fortable, low-built ranch-house; Fleming was meditating 
that brakes were expensive. 

“You ride, don’t you?” he asked, breaking an hour’s 
silence. 

Norton nodded gloomily. The exhilaration of speed had 
gone. He was realizing that he was stuck in this dump for 
the summer. The panorama of plains and mountains drew 
only a sour look. 

“Then after dinner I’ve got to jog up creek an’ look at 
some cattle. Glad to have you come along.” 

“Might as well,” said Norton grumpily. But he was 
civil to Bob Kenny and to old Kim, whose monkey face 
amused him briefly. To the several men—riders and ranch 
workers—he was also civil, although he showed no normal 
enthusiasm for the activities of a great ranch. ‘Movie 
stuff!” he was thinking as they discussed ranch business— 
wild steers and the calf crop, this bronco that had pitched, 
that one which had a touch of loco weed. 

When the Judge saw the horse which Bob had provided, 
he raised his eyebrows meaningly. Bob nodded. 

The horse was a good large bay and Norton handled him 
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Fire With Fire 


By F. L. Cooper 


Illustrated by A. Conway Peyton 


in the same casual fashion that he had handled the car; his 
mount was a useful piece of machinery—no more. That is 
until they came to the third wire gate. The foreman had 
opened the first two, then dropped behind to inspect a cow 
and calf. Norton had the sense to dismount when he and 
the Judge came to the third fence. 

He opened the gate and started to lead the bay through, 
But the bay was star-gazing at a distant bunch of horses. 
Norton yanked at the reins. The tall horse woke up 
shook his head angrily, and stopped with laid-back ear: 
Young Day’s temper flared; he struck the animal sharply 
on the nose. There was a flash of hoofs—the bay arose in 
air, came down striking. One hoof just grazed young Day’s 
shoulder enough to spin him to the ground. 

The boy arose flaming, murder in his eyes. The horse 
made ready to jerk away. 

“Easy!” barked the Judge sharply. Norton choked 
remembered he had a witness, turned a contorted face to 
his host. 

“Son,” said Fleming placidly.. “‘That’s a good pony—one 
of our best. But he’s a gentleman horse. He expects to be 
treated like a gentleman, and as such he'll give you good 
service. But you treat him like a cringin’ slave an’ he'll 
revolt. An’ you’ll walk ten miles home. Now, you pat 
him nice an’ tell him to come an’ he’ll do it. You hit him 
again an’ he’ll try to kill you—just like I would.” 

Norton’s young face drained white. “Then I suggest 
that when we get back, that you give me a trained horse!” 

“°Tain’t the horse who needs training,” said the Judge 
pointedly. 

Norton Day shivered and Judge Fleming started on, and 
his keen ears heard the lad say in a low voice: “Come ahead, 
then, horsie!” Fleming chuckled; evidently young Day 
had objections to a stroll home. Also the boy had probably 
never received a hint that possibly he himself was not a 
gentleman. 

Bob Kenny caught up, and the talk rambled on. Neither 
man made an effort to coax the voiceless youth into 
conversation. The long ride was completed in late 
afternoon, and Norton had no sooner reached the 
veranda steps when his smoldering temper again 
erupted violently. 

Upon the upper porch was stretched Mr. Flem- 
ing’s beloved collie dog, Bing by name, a dignified 
and amiable veteran of seven years. Norton was 
in a mood to slay. Bing w&s directly in front and 
did not move. The boy kicked him out of the way. 
And Bing bit him promptly on the knee. 

Norton seized a chair and was trying to batter 
the circling dog when Bob Kenny reached over 
and grabbed the chair from him. 

“Another gentleman, Norton, who doesn’t aim 
to be insulted!” said Judge Fleming sternly. To 
himself, he was wondering. As a guest, young Day 
made a grand hornets’ nest. 


bee rage-warped face was rather dread- 
ful; the men averted uncomfortable eyes. 
But if his temper was dynamite, at least he pos- 
sessed decent instincts. “I—I beg your pardon, 
sir!” he muttered and fled to his room, whence he 
did not reappear until the supper gong rang. 

At supper, apparently he had recovered tone. 
The day’s events were blandly ignored, he listened 
politely, smiled occasionally, and ate heartily— 
until the time came when Kim slid around to 
refill his coffee cup. 

Then the small Oriental, to whom 
awkwardness was unknown, managed to 
spill a hot stream of coffee over Norton’s 
thin right wrist. The boy’s exclamation 
of outraged hurt was not nice. His chair 
scraped back and he fronted the apolo- 
getic Chinaman in fury. He called the 
old cook some names. 

But Kim, too, had tender feelings. 
Norton was blown up by a display of 
Celestial fireworks. 

Kim leaped at least two feet in the air, 
crackled forth a spurt of volcanic Chinese, 
said in English that Norton was “2 
velly flesh pluppee!” and ended by 
flinging the full pot straight at the 
astounded boy. The coffee-pot bounced 
off his chest, but not before a good deal 
of the scalding liquid had deluged down 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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By Sol Metzger 
Illustrated by the Author 


ET’S get down to brass tacks about golf. Is the note the way the ‘‘ V’s” formed by the thumbs and first fingers 
swing, which is the basis of any sound game, the of each hand point. They should point to the right shoulder. 





, complicated affair we have often been led to Now you are all set to swing. Center your eyes on the 
believe? Does a player have to think of all the spot at the rear of the ball where your club must pass through 
numerous details that are so frequently called to his attention it and keep your head down. Concentrate upon swinging 
when studying the game? your club so it will pass through the ball on the line you wish 

There is the matter of keeping the head down and the eyes to drive it. If you raise your head at any time you'll raise 


on the ball, the question of grip and stance, of keeping the your shoulders, they in turn will raise the clubhead. So keep 
left arm straight, of pivoting, of footwork and in some the head down to avoid a topped shot. Now to start the 


manner keeping the right elbow in near the right side. stroke all you have to do is swing the club back with the 
It stands to reason that if a boy has to think of all these straight left arm in control. 
details and many others, such as bracing the left leg as he If you’ll take the stance designated and go through the 


starts the downswing, golf is going to be anything but a motions you'll find that all those pesky things like pivot, foot 
pleasure and his game anything except a good one. Now let action and wrist cock at the top of the backspin will take 


tis see if the game isn’t a much more simple proposition than care of themselves. All you need to do is brace the right leg 
we have frequently understood it to be. Let us see if it won’t as you go back. That prevents you swaying. Also the left 
respond to reason, if the mechanics that really make drives one as you start down. It’s the leg you hit against. 


carry far and true aren’t as plain as the nose on one’s face. Now take your driver in hand and try it. Forget about 
First, I might as well say that in one article and a lay-out feet and pivot and wrist action. Merely take the club back 


of illustrations it’s utterly impossible to ex- 
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slowly with a straight left arm. You don’t gain velocity 
at time of contact by a fast swing back. On the other hand 
speed here‘ causes loss of balance and an overswing at the top. 
Go back slowly and when the straight arm won’t go any 
farther the weight of the clubhead coming up will cock the 
wrists. 

Start down in the same manner, the left arm doing all the 
pulling. Increase the speed gradually and let the club go out 
after the ball.’ That’s all there is to the golf swing. Practice 
it with this idea of a straight left arm doing the whole job and 
you'll soon be surprised at the distance and accuracy you 
obtain. Don’t try to punch with the right as your clubhead 
nears the ball. It will throw you out of gear. Timing and 
balance will be lost. 

The big idea in golf is concentration. That’s its most 
valuable lesson. Figure out your shot in advance and then, 
with head down, swing with the straight left arm. The other 
fundamental points, the stance and grip are disposed of 
before you start concentrating on the swing. 





plain all the shots of golf. The best that can 
be done is to explain the swing in such a sim- 
ple manner that it will be clear to any boy. THE GOLF SWING 
After all the swing is the thing. Once you 
get its underlying principle in mind—and 
there is strangely but one—you can go forth 
and practice until it becomes second nature 
toyou. If you master the swing all the shots 
of golf will yield to you, for wood and iron, 
short and long shots, are played with this 
swing. The difference between the drive and 
the mashie pitch isn’t in the swing. That 
is the same in both cases. In the latter you 
are after accuracy in distance and stop or 
backspin. To get them you have to hit 
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the ball up into space. To do that you have 
to drive the blade of the club into the turf. 





And the club is shorter, too. But in prin- 








ciple these two shots are the same. BELOW 

Before I get into a discourse that will THE OVER- 
confuse you let me get back to the golf LAPPING GRIP. 
swing so we can see what it is. It’s entirely renew LITTLE. 
an arm swing, a swing back and forth witha a se OF 


straight left arm, the center of the swing 
being the left shoulder joint. Don’t let 
any one kid you into believing anything 
else. 

The swing, the stance and the grip are 
the three fundamentals of golf. The stand- 
ard stance for driving is with toes and heels 
parallel to the line you wish to send the 
ball. Just see that your stance is comfort- 
able and relaxed, instead of stiff, and have a 
bit of give at the knees. Lean a bit from the 
hips over the ball. After taking your stance 
with feet in the position that yours are BALL 
when you walk, forget all about it. It will PLAYE.O 
take care of itself. Next thing is the grip. OFF. LEFT 
It’s highly important. SHOULDER <) 


Grip the club firmly, but not rigidly, with 


ABO 
COCKEO 
HANOS AT 
TOP OF 
BACKSWING 










BELOW— 
BRACE.D LEFT 
LEG GOING 
THROUGH 






AGOVE.— 
LEFT FOOT 
At TOP OF 
BACKSWING 








the fingers of the left hand, the thumb down 
the side of the shaft. The back of it faces 
the direction line. Now apply the right, 
palm facing the direction line. Most golfers 
overlap the little finger of the right hand on 
the first finger of the left, as shown in the 
sketch. The reason is simple. It takes 


power from your right hand and arm. If RIGHT 

you wish to check up on this try gripping BEST TIPO 

anything with all four fingers and then with ALL~ KEEP 
EYES ON 


the little finger raised. You'll see the dif- 
ference inasecond. This overlap therefore 





takes power from the right hand. It com- BALL WHERE. 

pels you to use the left in golf, which is CLUB MUST 

just what you should do. GO THROUGH 
One other point about the grip. Get the LEFT 

heel of the right hand pressing against the ACE. 

thumb of the left, which is on the shaft. ; RIGHT LEG 

When you do that you compel your right IF HEEL OF RIGHT HAND AS You 

arm to stay in close to the right side during PRESSES AGAINST: SWING BACK 

the backswing. If it doesn’t stay there LEFT THUMB RIGHT y ran Rigg io 

s PF ngy ELBOW HUGS BODY, — 
trouble results. The right gets into the ARMS SWING IN UNISON 


swing through, takes command in fact, and 
Causes you to slice. When you have taken 
your grip as indicated your wrists are in 
position to act as true hinges. A check to 
see if your handsare in correct position is to 
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ss E’S gone!” ’ 
“‘Just as completely as though the earth 
had swallowed him up!” 

Hysterical citizens of Carlshoro gathered 
about the home of Cyrus J. Durgan, Community Bank presi- 
dent, as Sheriff Tucker, his deputies, and policemen sought 
to unravel one of the town’s most sensational happenings. 

One hour before, at close to 3 A. M., a trio of masked men 
had entered the wealthy banker’s home, bound and gagged 
his wife and two servants, compelled Mr. Durgan to dress 
and had hurried him out of the house into a waiting automo- 
bile. The machine had then roared off into the darkness and 
the first streaks of dawn had appeared in the sky before one 
of the servants had been able to free herself and spread the 
alarm. 

““He’s been kidnapped!” said one of the neighbors, tremu- 
lously. ‘‘Nerviest thing I ever heard of!” 

“‘Maybe he was taken for a ride!” suggested a person near- 
by. ‘If that’s the case they’ll probably find his body 
some place along the road!” 

Among the anxious spectators were three youths who 
had been aroused by the neighborhood commotion. 
They stood on the lawn of the Durgan home next the 
porch and listened attentively to Sheriff Tucker’s cross- 
examination of Mrs. Durgan and the two servants, 
which was taking place in the front room. 

“Do you know if your husband has any enemies?” 
the Sheriff asked, twisting the ends of his black mus- 
tache as he put the question. 

“T don’t,” Mrs. Durgan replied. ‘So far as I know 
he hasn’t an enemy in the world!” 

“Well, you could hardly call the guys who kidnapped 
him, his friends!” chuckled Ding Palmer, with an 
amused glance at his chums, Shrimp Barker and Fuzzie 
Stout. 

“Pipe down!” warned Fuzzie. ‘If Tucker hears a 
crack like that, he’ll chase us out of here.” 

“Yes, and I want to see what the world’s greatest 
detective is going to do about this!” said Shrimp. “If 
I’m any judge, the Sherifi’s up against the toughest job 
of his life!” 

“Too bad it doesn’t have something to do with air- 
planes,” grinned Ding. ‘We might be able to help 
him out!” 

“That’s right,” rejoined Fuzzie, in mock disdain. 
“We're air detectives only. Anything that has to do 
with automobiles is out of our line.” 

“‘Ssssh!”” commanded Ding. ‘ What’s that they’re 
saying?” 

‘Could you give us a description of the men?” asked 
the Sheriff. 

“They were all dressed alike in dark blue suits,” Mrs. 
Durgan replied. ‘And they were all about the same 
size. Each wore a dirty, gray soft hat. There really 
was very little to distinguish between them. Their 
features were concealed by the masks.” 

“Hmmm!” said the Sheriff, and the boys knew, 
without being able to see, that Mr. Tucker was con- 
siderably agitated at not getting more detailed informa- 
tion. 

“Officer,” petitioned one of the maid servants. “If 
you'll excuse me, sir—one of the men had the first finger 
of his right hand off at the middle joint!” 

“He did!” exclaimed the Sheriff. ‘‘Great governor, 
young woman! That’s just the kind of description I 
want! You didn’t bite the finger off, did you?” 

The maid servant was heard to titter nervously. 

“No, sir! I—I wish I had!” 

“Well, did either of you young women notice any- 
thingelse ... er... unusual . . . about these three 
men?” 

“One of them had a gold tooth on the left side of his 
mouth,” volunteered the other maid. “‘I noticed it when 
he was tying me up.” 

“Fine!” commended the Sheriff. ‘‘Now we’ve got 
something to look for! A man with a gold tooth and a 
man with half a finger missing. We couldn’t be looking 
just for men in blue serge suits or we’d be arresting 
about every third man in town!” 


HE three boys nudged each other and stifled laughs. 

Sheriff Tucker was funny even when he was serious. 
A man with his bump of self-importance couldn’t help 
being otherwise. 

“Hello!” cried Ding, suddenly, spying a piece of 
paper caught in the shrubbery beside the porch. 
“What’s this?” 

“A page out of some one’s notebook,” rejoined 
Fuzzie, who was nearer to the paper and secured it 
first. “Some scribbling on it. Doesn’t amount to 
anything.” 

“‘Let’s see it!” demanded Ding, and took the paper 
over under one of the windows of the Durgan home so 


that he might have light enough to examine it more closely. 
“Hey, fellows!” he called, a moment later. ‘‘This doesn’t 
amount to anything, eh? Have a look at it!” 

Excitedly Ding smoothed the paper out for Shrimp’s and 
Fuzzie’s inspection. 

“Holy mackerel!” Shrimp exclaimed. 

“Great guns!” breathed Fuzzie. 

That which the boys saw before them was the fol- 
lowing: 


If you wish to see your husband alive—leave $50,000 cash 
in old‘ bills of small denomination beside the big rock in 
Staley’s Field not later than to-morrow night at six. Keep 
the police away because if we can’t pick up the money it’s 
just going to be too bad for Mr. Durgan. 


“This note was probably left on the porch and blew off,” 
said Ding. ‘“Say—this is a streak of luck for us! It let’s us 
in on the ground floor. I suppose Sheriff Tucker’ll be peeved 


Ding saw some tall poles and a mass of wires loom out of the darkness 
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because he didn’t discover this himself, but we can’t help 
that. Thing to do is deliver it to him p. d. q.!” 

“T’ll say so!” rejoined Fuzzie. “I'd sure hate to be in Mr. 
Durgan’s shoes. But can you figure out why any kidnappers 
would want money left by that big rock in Staley’s fielq> 
That’s a whale of a field, and the rock’s right in the center of 
it. Besides that, the field’s entirely clear and from that tock 
you can see for a mile in any direction!” 

“Boy! I never thought of that!” exclaimed Shrimp 
“Fuzzie’s right! You remember, Ding, that’s the field where 
test pilots have made several forced landings when some. 
thing’s gone wrong. Now why do you suppose any bandits 
would want to run the risk of grabbing a bag of money in such 
a spot? Seems to me they couldn’t have picked a worse 
place! They could be shot at from long range and have no 
protection from it!” 

Ding nodded, thoughtfully. Then his eyes gleamed and 
he bit his lips, consideringly. 

“Unless,” he proposed, “they call for the money 
by plane, make a quick landing, grab it up and take 
off again before any one can possibly get near ’em!” 

For a moment the two stood, open-mouthed. 

“You don’t mean that?” Fuzzie asked, a bit in. 
credulously. 

“Sure I mean it!” Ding insisted, his excitement 
growing. “And the more I think of it, the more I think 
I’ve hit on just their scheme! I shouldn’t even be sur- 
prised if we’d find that Mr. Durgan was rushed to the 
field by auto and taken away by airplane!” 

“The field’s eight miles from town. Let’s tell Sheriff 
Tucker and get him to take us out there,” suggested 
Fuzzie. ‘This is worth checking up on, anyway!” 

“We'll give the Sheriff this message at least,” agreed 
Ding. “And see what he has to say about it!” 


PUSHING through a curious crowd, some of whom 

recognized them as the boys who had become 
known as “air detectives,” Ding, Shrimp and Fuzzie 
secured permission of the policeman standing guard at 
the door to step inside and speak to the Sheriff. 

“Something very important to tell him,” Ding 
explained. 

““You’d better have something very important,” said 
the copper. “Or you’ll get bounced out on your ears!” 

When Sheriff Tucker saw who were awaiting him, his 
face flushed. 

“*So it’s you, is it? Well, I’ve no time to waste on you 
now! Get out of here! Step lively! Move along!” 

The sheriff accompanied his commands with gestures, 
advancing toward the boys as he spoke. 

“Wait a minute, Sheriff!” pleaded Ding. “We've 
found something!’ 

“Some more footprints?’ retorted the Sheriff, bit- 
ingly. ‘“‘You’re always finding footprints! I don’t need 
you on this case! Beat it!” 

““We’ve found a note from the kidnappers!” Ding 
fairly shouted. ‘Don’t you want to see it?” 

“‘A note from—who—what did you say?” demanded 
Sheriff Tucker, his belligerent attitude changing. ‘Yes 
—er—hand the note here.” Then, turning to his dep- 
uties and others in the room, he said, rather lamely: 
“‘These—er—young men—have given me assistance 
before. They—er—sometimes turn in some good work. 
Let’s see, now. Let’s see!” 

The Sheriff took glasses from his pocket and slid them 
on his nose with a hand which trembled slightly. He 
read the ransom demand and the threat of violence, his 
only outward expression being: “Fifty thousand! 
Staley’s field! Hmmmm!” 

Turning to an all but prostrated Mrs. Durgan, Sheriff 
Tucker advised her to rest, and excused the two maid 
servants from further questioning. 

“We've just run onto a clue that may clear this 
whole matter up,” he explained. ‘But we’ve got to 
keep it quiet for the time being.” 

Then the Sheriff dismissed his deputies and motioned 
Ding, Shrimp and Fuzzie into another room. 

“Where'd you fellows find this?” he asked, the mo- 
ment they were alone. 

‘On the shrubbery by the porch,” Ding replied. 

“Funny I missed seeing it,” the Sheriff rejoined, 
pinching the end of his mustache. ‘‘I guess I’ll have to 
be wearing these glasses right along.” 

“Tt wasn’t so easy to see,” said Fuzzie. ‘‘We hap- 
pened to be standing at the end of the porch where we 
could look along the side.” 

“You fellows always seem to be standing some place 
where something’s happened or going to happen, 
grumbled Sheriff Tucker. ‘I never saw the like. 0 
course, you know you mustn’t breathe a word about this 
note to any one. If that reporter Saunders got hold of it 
he’d put it in the paper and spoil the whole thing!” 

**Just what do you mean?” asked Ding. 
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Sheriff Tucker smiled, grimly. ‘‘I mean—we’re going to 
plant machine-guns at the edge of that field and put a 
dummy sack of money out by the rock. When those kid- 
nappers come sneaking across to get it, we’re going to clip 
em down. They won’t have a Chinaman’s chance!” 

“And what good is that going to do you?” queried Ding, 
holdly. “Shooting whoever comes for the money isn’t going 
to return Mr. Durgan safe and sound. Besides—how do you 
think this money’s going to be 
picked up—on foot?” ‘ 

“Of course it’s going to 
be picked up on—” Sheriff 
Tucker started to retort, then 
checked himself. ‘‘Well, how 
else would they get it?”’ 

“By airplane!”’ advanced 
Ding. “That’s the only way 
to explain their wanting the 
money put in the middle of 
that big field!” 

“Airplane!” scoffed _ the 
Sheriff. ‘‘You would think of 
that! You boys are airplane 
crazy! Every crime nowadays 
has got to have an airplane 
mixed up in it! Those men 
jyst want that clear field so 
they can feel sure there’s no one 
within a mile of ’em!” 

“But, Mr. Tucker!” pro- 
tested Fuzzie. ‘‘Why don’t 
you go to the field and look it 
over and see if what Ding 
says mightn’t be so?”’ 

“Oh, I'll go to the field all 
right,” returned the Sheriff. 
“But if I did find airplane 
tracks it wouldn’t prove any- 
thing. They might be from 
planes belonging to the United 
Airways Company.” 

“That’s true,” acknowl- 
edged Ding. “But if you 
checked up and found they 
hadn’t been made by United 
Airways’ planes—what then?” 

“Well—er—that would be a 
horse of a different collar!” 
admitted Sheriff Tucker. 

“Color!” corrected Shrimp, 
grinning. 

“T said ‘collar’!” insisted the 
Sheriff. ‘‘ You boys going with 
me or not?” 

The suddenness of his invita- 
tion took them off guard. 

“To the field, you mean?” 
asked Ding, uncertainly. 

“Tsn’t that where you’ve been 
wanting me to go?”’ rejoined 
the Sheriff, gruffly. ‘You fel- 
lows are a nuisance but every 


” 
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once and awhile you blunder 
into something so I suppose 
you might as well come along!” 

The trip to Staley’s field was made in two automobiles, 
one of them containing the sheriff, his chauffeur and the 
boys; the other, his deputies. 

“Now we'll see how much your deductions amount to,” 
said Sheriff Tucker with a nod at the three as he directed the 
chauffeur to stop on the road nearest the field. A dense 
woods surrounded the large clearing which was a good quar- 
ter of a mile from the highway. Through this the party 
tramped with considerable impatience. 

“Too bad those kidnappers couldn’t have picked a more 
convenient place for us to leave the money!” complained 
Sheriff Tucker. ‘And I still can’t get over their wanting the 
jack placed in the middle of the field! Oh, well—if they’re as 
dumb as that—they’ll be easy to catch!” 


ARRIVED at the clearing, those in the party gazed out 
over the field, each one instinctively seeking out the 
big rock specified in the note. 

“There she is!”’ said Deputy Brandt. ‘Sticks out like a 
sore thumb, don’t she? Look at the open stretch any one’s 
got to cover before they get to it! It’ll be like running the 
gantlet with us parked around the edge of the field—draw- 
ing beads on ’em. Plain suicide, I call it!” 

Sheriff Tucker shook his head uncertainly. 

“There must be a fly in this syrup somewhere that we 
haven’t seen yet,” he concluded. “Any birds who’d break in 
aman’s house and carry him away aren’t making any slips col- 
lecting the cash. I can see that now! I don’t mind admitting 
they’ve got me guessing—but I’m betting what they’ve 
got up their sleeves is about the sizé of a dead elephant!” 

Ding, Shrimp and Fuzzie, without waiting for the others, 
had gone on ahead and, presently, Ding waved excitedly 
for the Sheriff and his men to “come on!” 
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“Here they are!” he shouted, pointing to long, wheel-like 
tracks on the hard surface of the ground. “An airplane’s 
landed here inside the last three hours!” 

Sheriff Tucker hurried forward on the run, fumbling for 
the glasses. 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!”’ he exclaimed, finally, after a study of 
the markings. “‘I’m going to have to take a course in airplainin’ 
yet! A man’s sure got to keep up-to-date in my business!” 





“Plenty of footprints leading up to this spot,” observed 
Fuzzie. ‘Probably the men who kidnapped Mr. Durgan. 
Maybe some of the footprints belong to Mr. Durgan him- 
seif!” 

Sheriff Tucker and his deputies stared hard at the ground. 

“You couldn’t prove that by me,” the Sheriff admitted. 
‘All footprints look alike—except some people’s feet are 
bigger than others. Now if it was finger prints!” 

“Ah, yes—finger prints!” remarked one of the deputies, 
importantly. 

“‘Here’s something!” cried Shrimp, stopping to pick up 
a gold-plated pencil which had been all but crushed into the 
ground. “Who do you suppose this belonged to?” 

“Tt’s got initials engraved on it!” noticed Ding. 
Shrimp, right near the top. What are they?” 

“Why—why-—they’re ‘C. J. D.’!” exclaimed Shrimp, 
wide-eyed. 

“Durgan’s initials!” declared Sheriff Tucker. ‘Give that 
pencil to me!” 

The deputies crowded about as the Sheriff examined the 
bit of evidence. 

“Hmmm! It’s a good thing Durgan dropped this! Gives 
us absolute proof he was brought to this field!” 

“Mr. Durgan probably slipped the pencil from his pocket 
and dropped it on purpose!” suggested Ding. ‘In the hopes 
some one would find it!” 

“Not impossible!” nodded the Sheriff. ‘Not impossible! 
Well, we'll lay a trap for these rascals! We'll catch them, 
plane and all, the moment they land to get the money!” 

‘Just how were you figuring on doing it?” asked Deputy 
Brandt. 

“Why, I—er—well—that’s still to be worked out,” the 
Sheriff confessed. ‘Any of you men any ideas?” 


“Look, 





The ship straightened out some five hundred feet above the city, flashing through the searchlight beams 
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The deputies had none. How to catch an airplane swoop 
ing down out of the sky with propellor whirling was a 
problem not included in their police instructions. 

“Mr. Tucker,” addressed Ding, as the Sheriff strode about 
in thoughtful circles. ‘Could I make a suggestion?” 

“Go to it!” was the blunt retort. ‘‘A bum suggestion’s 
better than none at all!” 

“Tt seems to me,’”’ went on Ding. “That if you try to 
catch the plane that comes for 
the money, you're running a 
chance of Mr. Durgan’s being 
killed. These men are desper- 
ate. If they don’t get the 
money and they make a get- 
away, they’re liable to shoot 
Mr. Durgan. If they do get 
the money, they’ll probably 
release him, as they promise, 
and then you can go to work on 
capturing them.” 

“You mean we’re to actually 
put fifty thousand dollars in a 
bundle beside that rock?” 
asked the Sheriff, incredulously. 

“Well, I should think Mr. 
Durgan’s life would be worth 
almost any amount to him,” 
rejoined Ding. “And he’s a 
very rich man. Besides, you’d 
only be letting the kidnappers 
have the money for a very 
short time because a system 
I’ve thought of ought to round 
‘em up pretty quick!” 

“‘What’s the system?” de- 
manded the Sheriff. ‘Ain't 
got it patented, have you?” 

Ding grinned. “No, sir. 
You’re welcome to it if you 
think it might work. How 
about going to United Airways 
and explaining this thing to 
President Miller and asking 
him for the loan of a plane or 
two? If we could only get 
Pilot Chandler and have him 
land a plane near the edge of 
this field, close up against the 
woods where we could camou- 
flage it so it couldn’t be seen 
from the air— Do you get 
what I’m driving at?” 

“Well, not exactly,” said the 
Sheriff, dully. 

“Chandler could lie in wait 
for the kidnapper’s plane to 
land,” Ding explained. ‘And 
the moment this bandit plane 
i takes to the air again, we can 
} tear the camouflage off Chan- 
dler’s plane and let him take the 
ee air, too. He can follow the 

bandit plane, then, to wherever 

it’s going, and get the exact 

location of the kidnappers if 
he’s careful about it! Once he’s got that it ought to be easy 
to send the police out and capture the whole bunch besides 
rescuing Mr. Durgan!” 

“Young man!” exploded Sheriff Tucker. ‘‘You’ve got a 
brain! If I can get the bank to take a chance on fifty thou- 
sand and if United Airways will help us out, we'll give your 
system a try! Come on, men!” 








ITHOUT further ado, Sheriff Tucker led the way back 

to the automobiles, and the party departed, bent on 

making the necessary arrangements to carry out Ding’s plan. 

President Miller of United Airways, grateful for past 

servides rendered by Sheriff Tucker as well as the youths who 

termed themselves “air detectives,” offered the facilities 
of his company toward the capture of the kidnappers. 

“Take a squadron of planes if you want,” he proposed. 

“No, no!” said Sheriff Tucker. “‘We don’t want to over- 
do this thing. Those in the bandit plane mustn’t get even a 
suspicion that they’re being followed. We’re to trail them 
right to their destination and then spread the alarm, or land 
and try to overpower em. You see it’s Mr. Durgan we want 
more than the kidnappers!” 

“‘Yes, I understand,” replied President Miller. 

“Let me suggest,” spoke Pilot Chandler, who had been 
called in on the conference, “‘that two planes be sent. I 
will handle the first ship and Larry O’Connell the other. It 
may be necessary for one of us to circle the iocation of the 
kidnappers and direct their capture from the air while the 
others of you land and conduct operations from the ground!” 

“Better yet!” approved the Sheriff. “Don’t you think 
so, boys?” 

The “‘air detectives” nodded. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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| 
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Shanks and Hermie down to Miami to handle one plane, 
and Dan, with Jack Gordon and Paul Maul, down to 
Sparta, to take care of the other. I am not going to put 
in charge, Maul, because I am afraid that at the last 
minute I may have to keep you home and send some one 
else. You see, those detectives may arrest Creado any 
day, then you will have to stay here to appear against him.” 

“Yes. And I suppose it will be just my luck to have 
that happen too.” said Maul bitterly. 


you 


ND that is just what did happen. For two days the 
A two D-7 planes practiced refueling operations over 
Qvington Field, and when they were perfect in making con- 
tact with the Black Hawk in the air and filling 
the fuel tanks, they were both dispatched south, 
one to Sparta and one on the longer hop to 
Miami. But just before they started, Mr. 
Fullerton came out onto the field and spoke to 
Lieutenant Harmon. 

“You had better keep Maul here. I just 
got a wire that Creado and his two men were 
arrested in Canada, and as soon as extradition 
can be arranged they will be brought down to 
appear before a Federal Grand Jury. Maul 
will have to appear as our star witness, so he 
can’t go south,” he told Lieutenant Harmon. 

“Just my luck,” said Maul disgustedly, 
but he added, like a good sport, “Still if I can 
be of more help to the Fullerton Company here, 

‘ll stay.” 

“That’s the spirit, boy,” said Lieutenant 
Harmon appreciatively. ‘‘We’ll send Dan and 
Jack down alone and they can get a man down 
at Sparta to help them. Better get started, 
boys, you’ll need two days to arrange about 
fuel and supplies down there.” 

The refueling planes departed as a flurry of 
great activity descended upon the field. Being 
the starting point for the big race, contesting 
planes began to arrive on Thursday, and by 
night practically the whole field of ten starters 
had arrived, literally jamming the public 
hangars with planes of all makes and descriptions. 

Friday the field was a veritable bee-hive 
as the planes were brought out, tuned up and 
tested and made ready for the start next day. 

Don and Al, with the help of Paul Maul, 
did some additional tuning up on the Black 
Hawk under Lieutenant Harmon’s direction, 
but Friday afternoon the plane was safely 
stored away under lock and key in the hangar 
that belonged to the Fullerton factory, while 
Don with Al and Paul Maul, all enmity between 
them now forgotten, walked across the field 
looking at the variety of planes that were get- 
ting ready for the start of the race next day. 

“By Jove, some of the best planes in the 
country are in this race. There’s a new Curtis 

.; that is supposed to be a wonder, and that 
blue and orange Douglas yonder is a crack ship. 
But the one we'll have to look out for is that 
Fokker over there; that silver ship. Mr. Harmon 
said they built that bus just to enter this race. 
Boy, what a contest that is going to be!” 
exclaimed Don as he finished looking at all of 
the fine new ships gathered at the field. 

“Yeah. And what a fortunate pair you two 
are to be flying a plane in it,” said Maul. Then 
he added generously, “I sure wish you all the 
luck in the world and if you don’t finish a winner, 
I'm going to be mighty disappointed.” 

“So are we going to be disappointed, and I 
rather guess Lieutenant Harmon and Mr. 
Fullerton will be too. We’ve got to win, Al,” 
said Don determinedly. Then he added, “‘Let’s 
turn in early to-night and get a good night’s 
sleep. We are going to have a tough twenty- 
odd hours beginning to-morrow afternoon.” 

The day of the big Pan-American race dawned 
perfect flying weather, and that condition 





Then they cast off as Don opened up the engine 
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seemed to hold good throughout the entire length of the more 
than two thousand mile course of the race, as Don and Al de- 
termined when they gathered at the weather bureau on the 
field along with the other aviators to check up conditions. 
The field was a place of bustling activity as one by one the 
contesting planes were wheeled out of the hangars, lined up 
and tuned and tested again and again, by scores of mechanics. 
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Early automobiles began to arrive with spectators who 
were anxious to see the start of the race and by eleven 
o’clock in the morning hundreds of people lined the roped off 
area where the long white starting line had been marked 
off. 

Mechanics brought the Black Hawk out of its hangar 
about half past ten, and gave it a final going over and 
touching up before it too was trundled onto the field. 
Don and Al inspected the fuel tanks and oil supply, while 
Maul tucked away the hamper of thermos bottles, chocolate, 
sandwiches that were to be their provisions on the long 
hop. At half past eleven the Black Hawk was taxied to 
the starting line, where other planes were gathering. 
Lieutenant Harmon and Mr. Fullerton came 
over to the plane, and Don and Al shut off the 
motor and climbed out of the cockpits to get 
their last instructions, for the starting flag that 
would send them away on the long hop was to 
wave at twelve o’clock. 

“Watch your refueling points, boys,” warned 
Mr. Fullerton. 

“Yes. Be careful or you may lose a lot of 
time at both Sparta and Miami. Make contact 
and get away fast. This race may be won or 
lost according to the teamwork at the refueling 
points. There can be some bad mix-ups there 
too. All the planes won’t refuel at Sparta, 
but it is likely that most of them will take on 
gas at Miami because it’s a long hop across the 
Gulf and Caribbean Sea. Don’t get tangled 
up with any of them and have a crack-up.” 

‘Don’t worry about team work, Lieutenant,” 
said Don. “The Cloud Patrol has practiced 
teamwork in everything. We learned the 
value of it in Scouting.” 

“Exactly. That is why I picked them to 
handle the refueling planes. Climb aboard, 
boys. Maul, get on the propeller there. Five 
minutes more and you'll be off,” said Mr. Ful- 
lerton glancing at his watch. 

Don and Al climbed up into the cockpits 
again. Maul swung down on the propeller and 
released it, and the motor roared to life, as up 
and down the line other motors took up the 
mighty chorus and drowned out all other noises. 
Spectators, mechanics and stragglers hastened 
out of the cloud of dust that was blown vio- 
lently back across the field and all was clear 
for the start of the big hop. 





HE planes were to be sent away at minute 

intervals. Lots had been drawn. The Black 
Hawk was the seventh. The Fokker was the 
first. Don, tense at the controls, watched the 
monoplane take to the air. It was followed a 
moment later by the Vought, then the Buhl, 
and then the Douglas. The Standard was next 
across the starting line, to be followed by the 
Curtis. Don gripped the controls and watched 
his wrist watch. A minute seemed to pass with 
terrible slowness. But as the second hand 
moved slowly toward the sixty-mark he shifted 
his eyes from the watch to the starter, who, 
with flag raised, watched his watch also. 

Suddenly the flag swished downward, at the 
same instant Don gave the Black Hawk the gun 
and with a mighty roar the ship leaped forward 
and swept down the field to take to wing and 
head southward. They were off to a beautiful 
start in the long race to Honduruguay. 

It was a clean getaway for the Black Hawk. 
The white Curtis on its right and the gay 
green and orange Standard on its left were 
not far ahead. Indeed, before they left the 
southern edge of the field they were prac- 
tically bunched; with engines roaring, those 
three planes seemed to be matching speed 
and climbing ability as they strove to gain 
altitude without sacrificing their position in 
the long line of planes that spreag out across 
the sky like a flock of huge trumpeter swans. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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We mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 
Thomas Jefferson, Declaration 
of Independence. 


Loyalty to the foreman does not mean play- 
ing second fiddle. It proves that you can be 
a leader when the leader is sick. 

—Van Amburgh. 


I’d serve my prince, 
I'd serve him with my fortune here at home, 
And serve him with my person in his wars; 
Watch for him, fight for him, bleed for him, 
Die for him, as ev’ry true-born loyal subject 
ought. 
—Otway. 
My heart 
Is true as steel. 
—Shakespeare. 


This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

Shakespeare. 


True as the needle to the pole, 
Or as the dial to the sun. 
Samuel Butler. 











I® I were asked the one quality in a boy’s 

character that is absolutely essential, that 
makes all the others worth while, without which 
none of them has any real value, I should name 
loyalty. With loyalty go trustworthiness, 
honesty, truthfulness and reverence. Without 
it, neither cleverness nor charm nor efficiency 
will get you very far. 

Luther H. Gulick once said, “ Loyalty involves 
a willingness to fight together, to stand together 
under all sorts of trying conditions; it involves 
courage, endurance, and in fact most of those 
qualities which we call distinctly masculine.” 

Loyalty is something we can all practice here 
and now in everything that we do and say and 
think. “Loyalty,” says Lord Baden-Powell, 
“begins at home.” If you are loyal to your 
parents, you respect their judgment and obey 
them. You would rather put your right hand 
in the fire than utter a word of criticism or 
disrespect of them.. They are your parents, 
who have sacrificed much that you may have 
comfort and happiness. 

Then there is loyalty to your school, to your 
friends, to your Troop or club. Stand back of 
them. It is easy enough to knock and criticize 
something that you do not like. Show your 
loyalty by helping to make things better. You 
lower yourself more than you lower 
your friends when you talk against 
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them. Give them your wholehearted support and 
sincere codperation. Boost. Prove your loyalty 
by showing by your own words and actions that 
you respect the institution you represent. 

On a street car in Buffalo one day, a woman 
offered a boy who happened to sit next to her 
a counterfeit nickel that the conductor had 
refused. She said to the boy that he would 
undoubtedly be able to pass it somewhere. He 
quietly thanked her and refused. “I do not 
want it,” he said, “I am a Scout.” That 
brings us to another kind of loyalty. The 
loyalty you owe yourself. Be loyal to your own 
conscience, to that something in you that tells 
you what is right and what is wrong, and you are 
safe. That is what Shakespeare meant by the 
quotation that appears on the top 
of this page and which I want to f 
call to your attention again, so 
important do I believe it to be. 

“To thine own self be true 







And it must follow as the night 
the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to 
any man.” 






Every boy who wants to build 
his personality should learn this 
quotation by heart and 
follow it. It is impossible 
that a boy who has been 
disloyal to his parents or 
his friends, and false to 
his own conscience, will 
grow into a man who 
will be loyal, or able 
to give the right kind 
of service. Asa great 
American philosoe | 
pher once said: 
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A SCOUT IS LOYAL 
He is loyal to all to whom loyalty is due, 
his Scout leader, his home, and parents and 
country. —The Second Scout Law. 





For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind. 
—Tennyson. 


He’s true to God who’s true to man. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


To thee only God granted 
A heart ever new: 
To all always open; 
To all always true. 
—Matthew Arnold. 


A true friend is forever a friend. 
—George MacDonald. 


An ounce of loyalty is worth a pound of 
cleverness. —Elbert Hubbard. 


The wisest man could ask no more of Fate 

Than to be simple, modest, manly, true, 

Safe from the Many—honored by the Few. 
—James Russell Lowell. 











“Loyalty is that quality which prompts a 
person to be true to the thing he undertakes. 
Nature helps the loyal man. If you are care- 
less, slipshod, indifferent, nature assumes 
that you wish to be a_ nobody and grants 
your wish. Success hinges on loyalty. The 
hospitals, jails, asylums, and sanatoriums 
are full of disloyal people—folks who have 
been disloyal to friends, society, business, 
work—God is on the side of the loyal.” 


July 4th commemorates for us a- glorious 
national occasion. The names of how many loyal 
heroes come to our minds at the mention of Inde- 
pendence Day. Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin, Nathan Hale and George Washington, 
men loyal, with every fibre of their being. But 
do not forget that their lessons of loyalty were 
learned in school and at home and on the play- 
ground, as you are learning yours. Noone could 
rise at one spring to the heights of patriotism and 
loyalty that these men displayed. But, like them, 
the boys of to-day can learn, can advance, step 
by step to the top, till they reach the full stature 
of American citizenship. 
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The Scout World 


The Annual Meeting 
ANY things of real interest to Scouts occurred 
at the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
National Council. More than 350 repre- 
sentatives of Scout Councils in different parts 
of the United States took part in the two-day meeting and 
heard, among other things, that the Boy Scout Movement 
had growh so rapidly during the past year that the grand 
total membership of Scouts and Scout officials had reached 
1,181,227 during 1929, comprising the greatest organized 
force of boys in the history of the world. 


Scouts Take Part 
N telling you the story of the Annual Meeting, I am sure 
you will be most interested in hearing about the part 
played by Boy Scouts themselves in this great annual 
gathering. Sea Scouts of the ‘“‘Constitution IV” of New- 
burgh, N. Y., under the leadership of Second Mate Stone, 
served as ushers and orderlies during the two days of the 
convention. Their smart appearance and courteous service 
elicited favorable comment on all sides. Neatly uniformed 
Scouts of the National Headquarters service group were 
also on duty both days of the meeting and rendered excep- 
tional service. During the annual banquet, which was 
attended by nearly 600 people, Boy Scouts from cities 
near New York gave a continuous performance of Scout- 
ing activities and depicted “the growth of Scouting” in an 
interesting pageant. If there was more room in this column 
we would describe in detail the interesting demonstrations 
put on by these Scouts, but as it is, we will have to confine 
ourselves to listing the Scout delegations which partici- 
pated. The Scout group travelling the farthest distance to 
render service at the annual meeting was the Boy Scout 
orchestra of Mansfield, Ohio, under the direction of Eugene 
Smart. These Scouts furnished the music for the annual 
dinner and certainly did a fine job. 
In the pageant ‘‘The Growth of Scouting” was depicted 























These Indian dancers came from Tarrytown, N. Y., 
lo entertain the guests 
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The annual banquet of. the National Co 





And the rope-twirling cowboys were visitors from Hastings- 
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By James E. West 


by Troop-No. 55 of West Englewood, N. J., under the 
direction of Thomas Swicker, Assistant Scoutmaster. All 
phases of Scouting, including activities of Lone Scouts, 
Sea. Scouts, Negro Scouts, Indians, Filipinos, Eskimos, 
Chinese, Porto Ricans and Mexicans were portrayed by 
Scouts of Manhattan Council, N. Y.. A thrilling exhibition 
of roping was put on by Troop No. 2 of Hastings-on-the- 





The hero of the Titanic disaster congratulates a hero of boys— 
Sir Arthur Rostron looks over gifts sent by Scouts from all parts 
of the country to Daniel Carter Beard in celebration of the Soth 
birthday of the National Scout Commissioner 





Hudson, under the leadership of the Scoutmaster, William 
E. Forman. Then came signalling by Troop No. 1 of Lynd- 
hurst, N. J., of which John M. Nielson is Scoutmaster; a 
Blackfoot Indian dance by Troop No. 6 of Tarrytown, 
N. Y., under the direction of Donald H. Randall, Scout- 
master. A pageant “Along the Scout Trail” was staged by 
Troop 783 of New York City under the leadership of Scout- 
master S. J. Glenn; bridge building turned out to be a thrill- 
ing demonstration as staged by Troop No. 2 of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. under Scoutmaster R. N. Arbeely; and then came one 
of the most thrilling parts of the entire program, the appear- 
ance of the first ofhcial Cub Pack in America, Pack No. 43 
of Broeklyn, N. Y., under Cubmaster Robert J. Young. 
They staged a shell race to the delight of the audience. 
The Chief Scout Executive had the pleasure of issuing formal 
notice of the start of the Cub program, a character building, 
citizenship training program for boys 9,.10 and 11 years of 
age, just a few weeks ago. A picture of these Cubs, of which 
there will be many thousands in America in the near future, 
appears on this page. The Cubs were followed by a Sea 
Scouting demonstration by “Constitution IV” of New- 
burgh and the pageant was closed by Scout Edward Brondi 
of Troop 85, River Edge, N. J., who had the honor of being 
the bugler at the dinner. 


Colorful Affair 

HE annual meeting was a very colorful affair. The 
banquet was held in the grand ballroom of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel in New York. The entire room was decorated 
with the flags of all of the nations of the world in which there 
are Boy Scouts and guests of honor at the dinner included 
Consular Officials of the Scouting nations. Opposite the 
speakers’ table and over the stage, where the demonstra- 
tions were held, a huge banner was suspended, the entire 
length of the banquet room. On it in letters more than a 
foot high was a quotation from the speech of President 
(Concluded on page 53) 
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The Chief Scout Executive meets the first official Cub Pack in 














America, Pack 43, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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swsicil was held inthe ‘flag-festooned ballroom of ‘the Hotel Pennsylvania—Constlar officials: of twenty-two Scouting nations attended” 


as guests of honor on this gala occasion 
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IB PLATT of the Peirce School, Philadelphia, recently ran 
a half mile in 1.58 3/5 seconds, nearly breaking the peerless 
Ted Meredith's eighteen year interscholastic record for the event 


















4b JOHNSON, 
~<+ pitcher, 
against Chicago Tech. when he allowed 
only 27 men to face him, no hits or runs 
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What’s New in the News 














IFTEEN-YEAR-OLD Star Scout George Garrison, Jr., 
of Lima, Ohio, is a very successful breeder of prize winning 





guinea pigs. His entrants have won twenty firsts, five seconds EA SCOUT ROBERT BAKER x , 
: ; - ; oy, ) g AKER was the representative of the 
and three third prizes during the past six months S Los Angeles Junior Red Cross. His prize winning essay on 


the Service of the Junior Red Cross was broadcast over the country 
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INFIELD HOFFMEISTER, thir 

teen years old, of Newtown, Pa., 
captured the Philadelphia marbles crown 
at the annual tournament at the Ringer 
Stadium 


seventeen-year-old 
hurled a perfect game 









and striking out 9 
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ELwrn DEES, seventeen-year-old Lorraine, Kan- 

sas, high school boy, broke his own world inter- 
scholastic twelve pound shot-put record by heaving the 
iron ball 58 feet 10 inches. His brother is his coach 
and high school principal 
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UY ARTHUR WIGGINS, the nine-year-old son 
of Guy Wiggins, nationally known artist, is fol- 
lowing in his father’s and grandfather's footsteps. 
His painting “The Jungle” recently won first prize 


J . chosen 
in a New York show 










ICE-PRESIDENT CURTIS meets four National Champions in the art 
of model airplane building in front of the Capitol. 
Mudie, Ernest Marcouiller, Donald Burnham and Donald Gardner 





TRA DE leaders of Chicago honor Billy Herbst, sixteen years old, who was 
















Me 


‘RANK GOLDSBOROUGH, nineteen years old, 
smiling in front of his plane in Los Angeles, after 
crossing the country in record time. He later returned 
to New York beating the flying time made last year 
by Dick James 













They are Kenneth 


F{UGENE KEYS, thirteen-year-old Roodhouse, 1!'., 

: schoolboy, was selected as the typical schoolboy 

safety patrolman at the Annual Schoolboy Patrol 
Convention in Wood River, Ill. 


as Chicago’s typical boy of promise. He reigned supreme at the 
opening celebrations in conjunction with Boys’ Week 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


An Old-Fashioned Fourth 


By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 


N THE day when Bell, Douglass, 

Breckenridge and Lincoln were running 

for President; when Heenan with an 

American Flag for a sash and Tom 
Sawyer with a British Flag for a sash fought 
with naked fists; when your National Scout 
Commissioner was a boy like you, none of 
us had ever heard of an Easter holiday, 
Columbus Day or Lincoln’s Birthday or any 
of the church holidays now observed by so 
many schools; but we all of us celebrated 
Christmas, New Year’s Day and FOURTH 
OF JULY! 

I think that the Fourth of July held more 
attractions for us than any other day. We 
loved Christmas, the good cheer and the 
bumpy stockings that hung around the fire- 
place. But, Oh, Boy! Fourth of July was so 
chuck full of thrills that we counted the days 
from one Fourth until another. We arose on 
Independence Day at four -o’clock -in- the 
morning and went to bed when the last sky 
rocket had gone spluttering up aloft, then 
with grimy faces and burnt fingers we 
turned sadly to our homes and our beds, sadly, 
because Fourth of July was never, never long enough! 

On the morning of the Fourth every boy tried to be first 
up and out first, to start the racket which was to continue all 
day. Most of us had some kind of a cannon which we fired 
as soon as we got outside of the house. Some boys made 
cannon by mounting the brass barrels of flint lock pistols 
on blocks; some even moulded their own cannon by making 
a cylinder of writing paper, setting it in a hole in the earth 
or damp sand, whittling out a stick for the core and when 
everything was in place, pouring melted lead in and around 
the core inside the paper cylinder. Some of the more reckless 
boys made cannon of beef bones, by digging out the marrow 
and filling a touch hole; such cannon burst frequently, 
sometimes with serious and painful results; but in those days 
it was considered necessary for every lad to own a cannon 
of some sort. 

Giant firecrackers were unknown and that was a good 
thing, for we had enough accidents as it was. I was 
blown up but twice on Fourth of July or any other day. 
Once I had the powder from my cannon heaped up on a 
piece of brown paper and it and the cannon went off at the 
same time but did no real damage. My face happened to 
be turned the other way. The second time a pot of red 
fire exploded when my face was not turned away and I was 
laid up for repairs for about six months. 

Yes, yes, it is probably a good thing that the law now 
forbids carrying or even owning pistols. At the close of the 
Civil War my big brother brought home a pair of Derringers 
that had formerly belonged to Jefferson Davis, President of 
the Southern Confederacy. A Derringer pistol has a barrel 
not more than three inches long with a very large bore. They 
are murderous weapons. Of course, in those days all our 
guns were fired by a hammer coming down on a percus- 
sion cap. ? 

My Derringer had a strong spring and required all my 
strength to cock it. It was the first time Mother allowed 
me to carry a pistol. I loaded and fired it in the air every 
little while. I am afraid the firing was more to’ impress the 
smaller boys with my superior age and importance than to 
celebrate the Fourth. I had lived fourteen long years with 
the hope that some day I would be old enough to walk 
around on Fourth of July and every once in a while pull out 
a real pistol in a careless manner, fire it in the air and then 
walk off with a superior air. I loaded the thing almost to 
the muzzle, put on the cap and then started to cock. it. In 
doing so- I- grasped 
the hammer with 
both thumbs to pull 
it back. 

Unconsciously the 
barrel was inclined 
higher and- higher, 
then my thumb 
slipped, the hammer 
came down, the pis- 
tol roared! My hat 
flew in the air and 
so did a small sec- 
tion of skin from the 
tip of my nose. I 
thought it wise not 
to report the inci- 
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dent at home, but it taught me a lesson. 
How we boys lived through our boyhood days 
to manhood, I cannot tell, unless kind 
Providence took special care of us. 

A boy across the street had what we 
called fizzers, firecrackers broken in the 
middle. When lighted the sparks will shoot 
Z out very prettily, but the crackers will not 
explode. This boy heaped a lot of fizzers 
together and set them all off at once; after 
they quit spitting and fizzing he craved still 
more excitement, so he took his Daddy’s 
old cow-horn powder flask and held it over 
2 the glowing butts of the firecrackers while he 
y poured the black powder on them. 

Even the gang knew this to be a silly, 
foolhardly act and fled; but they had pro- 
ceeded scarcely four or five steps when there 
was a dull boom; a big ring of smoke mo- 
mentarily hid the boy and then circled slowly 
aloft, displaying the boy standing with his 
jaw dropped, his eyes bulging but still hold- 
ing the brass ring that once encircled the 
cow-horn powder flask! What became of 
that horn we know not. Maybe the man in 


the moon might know something about it, but there was no 
telegraph service between the earth and the moon and the 
location of the powder horn is still a mystery: the wonder 
is that the boy did not go with the horn. 


It was but another incident indicating that kind Provi- 


dence looked after the boys to the point of almost perform- 
ing miracles to keep the young scapegraces from blowing off 
their own silly heads. 


OF COURSE, in this materialistic age when men with in- 


solent manners and arrogant airs are posing as wonderful 


examples of men: who believe in nothing “but themselves,” 
the idea of any sort of a Providence is discounted; but I like 
to think that fn such cases Providence did look after those 
boys. Truth is, I know of no other way of explaining why 
any of the boys lived to be men; none as far as I know ever 
grew up to be cynical, joy killing, arrogant, pessimistic, self- 
seeking materialists. In fact, all whom I have since met 
are jolly good fellows, still fond of adventure, fond of sport, 
proud of their parents and still PROUD OF THE COUN- 
TRY IN WHICH THEY WERE BORN! 


Patriotism was not then sneered at by anyone; even the 


Butternuts and Copperheads of wartime were patriotic for 
the Southern Confederacy, not hesitating to endanger their 
own necks for that cause. 


On Fourth of July, flags were displayed at every house, 


indeed the fronts of all the dwellings were more or less 
decorated with patriotic designs, big pictures of Washington, 
red, white and blue streamers, and at night the houses were 


illuminated along the line of parades. Red, white and 
blue tissue paper was tacked or pasted over all the window 
panes and illuminated by the light from gas or candles inside. 

Candles were often placed in each window pane, making a 
very brilliant effect and a very dangerous one, as the frequent 
clanging of the fire bells testified. Pin wheels, sky rockets, 
Roman candles, flower pots, fiery serpents, double-headed 
Dutchmen andall sorts of things were sputtering and booming 
on every street. To our great delight, reckless young men 
would often stand in the middle of the street and fire Roman 
candles at each other and many very painful and dangerous 
burns occurred from this practice; but I think all survived. I 
do not recall any fatal accidents from Roman candle duels. 
It is, however, a good thing that all this burning of gunpowder 
belongs to the past, for the country is too thickly populated 
to admit of such primitive sport, our cities are too congested, 
and to-day an old- 
fashioned Fourth of 
July would claim far 
too many lives. 

But! it will be a 
REAL CALAMITY if we 
ever cease to be en- 
thused by the Dec- 
LARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE and proud 
of the wonderful 
CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
or lose our reverence 
for Otp GLory. 
(Concluded on page 

33) 














Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


A Crystal’s Range 

How far will a crystal set cover in broadcast reception? 
—PxHILiir KREICHBAUM. 

No definite range can be calculated because too many 
variable factors are involved, important among them the 
weather, power of the transmitter, its distance from the re- 
ceiver and the efficiency of the receiving set. On the average 
you can figure on from 20 to 30 miles; however, under superior 
conditions you might pick up a station 100 miles away. 


Plans for a Set 

Where can I get information on how to build a small radio 
set with two or three tubes?—J. C. RIEGER. 

Write to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and ask for the Bureau 
of Standards’ instruction leaflet on how to build 
a three-tube set. Send a money order for five 
cents. 


List of Amateur Stations 

1. Where can I get a list of amateur radio stations 
in America? 

2. Where can I get a three- or four-tube factory- 
built short-wave receiver? 

3. Where can I get a list of the American Radio 
Relay League members?—JouN G. CLARK. 

1. Send a money order for twenty-five cents to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

2. Pilot Radio & Electric Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your ovens to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 


Twenty-five 
Words Is a 
Good Speed 


reception is limited. The buzz is probably induction from 
light lines. Whe indication is a broken circuit. Adjust the 
crystal detector to the most sensitive spot, and it might be 
a good idea to try another crystal. Be sure the circuit js 
properly wired. 


Use of a Wave-Trap 
Ts it possible to use @ wave-trap with a crystal set? My 
antenna is seventy-five feet and the lead-in fifty feet—M. N. 
Yes, it will make tuning sharper. 


Battery and a Crystal 

Can batteries be hooked up to a crystal set to make it more 
powerful?—GILBERT ARONS. 

No; except with a Carborundum detector a slight current 
helps reception. 

Using Different Tubes 

1. I am building a 3-tube set and am supposed 
to use 201-A tubes with a storage battery. Can I 
use UX-199 tubes with dry cells? 

2. Can I use two UX-199 tubes and one 201A? 
—CosMER MITCHELL. 

1. Yes; the UX-199 tubes can be operated by 
dry batteries or a 4-volt storage battery. 

2. No; use three 199 tubes or three 201-A. 


Crystal in an Auto 
Can a crystal set be operated in an automobile and 


if so how could it be grounded?—GEORGE NIBBE. 
Yes; ground it to the frame of the car. 


3. American Radio Relay League, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Short-Wave Reception 
Will a short-wave set that brings in code also pick 
up the voice broadcasts?p—Gwitn HucHuEs. 
Yes; short-wave broadcasts within tuning range 
of the set. 


to receive before they are classed as a good operator. jc ple 
words Continental Morse Code in plain language is a good s 
However, to pass the Commercial First Class license, le tests in 
transmission and reception of twenty words a minute are given. 
Applicants for an amateur license must pass a speed test of ten words 
a minute. 
Remember that apne is not the only factor that makes a good opera- 
tor in sending wireless messages. Correct formation of the letters is 
essential, in other words, “‘a good clear fist,” 


cont boys have asked a Chard how fast they must be able 


Trouble With a Crystal 
Is there such a thing as a 1000-mile crystal set? I 
have a crystal set but all I hear is a busing sound 
and no music or, voice, although there are stations 
twenty miles away.—ANDREW GALKO. 
A crystal set will receive code from stations t,ooo 


A Crystal Gets Code 
Will a crystal set pick up code messages?—Bos 


as the operators say. Hays. 











Yes. 





miles away and even further, but its range in voice 


Radio in a Ghost-like Cave 


Alu boys are entranced by caves. Eric Palmer, Jr., a 
young radio amateur recently did what thousands of 
boys would probably like to do. He traveled into Carlsbad 
Cavern, which is called the Methuselah of caves. It is 
believed to be more than 60,000,000 years old. It is under 
the New Mexico desert. Recently an expedition explored 
this mysterious subterranean world and as a result ten addi- 
tional miles of inky-dark chambers and tunnels are said to 
have been added to the twenty-two miles surveyed by pre- 
vious explorers. Eric Palmer, Jr., accompanied the expedi- 
tion as the radio operator. 

When he came back to New York he called on his old friend 
Sparks Chard and told him all about the ghost-like world he 
had been in. He said that no words of the poet could describe 
the beauties of Carlsbad with its glittering 
stalactites hanging from the dome. The 
stalactites are icicle-like in form. They hang 
from the roof of the cavern like long stone 
fingers. They are formed by deposits or by 
evaporation from a solution that trickles down 
slowly through the ages, leaving clusters of 
every size and hue. And there were stalag- 
mites, incrustations or deposition usually 
conical in shape rising up from the floor. They 
are formed by drops of mineral water from the 
dome. He said that some of the stalactites 
hang more than soo feet from the floor. The 
largest underground chamber Eric was in 
measured more than a mile long. Every nook 
and corner in the long dark passages was 
uncanny. When some of the stalactites are 
touched they ring like chimes. This land of 
beauty under the earth’s surface was discovered 
about twenty years ago by a Texas cowboy 
who, while riding horseback, noticed a black 
cloud rising from the foothills. Curiosity led 
him in that direction because it looked un- 
like smoke or anything he had seen. It 
was a cloud of bats, millions of them. Eric 
found the bats there too. They fly out from 
the cavern at sunset and at dawn they return 
to the coral gardens under the ground. 


Eric was equipped with a short-wave radio transmitter 
and receiver. {He had to hunt around for an alcove where 
drops of water would not cause short circuits. He stretched 
the antenna from one stalactite to another and then tuned in. 
The first voice he heard was that of his old friend Andy say- 
ing “‘Ise regusted.”” It came from a broadcaster in Texas 
linked with the WJZ network. Then he went on the air 
with the transmitter sending out a CQ call on the 41-meter 
wave. Such a signal is an invitation for any amateur hear- 
ing him to answer. An amateur in Minneapolis picked up 
the call from the underground station and the Minnesota 
listener reported that he “could be knocked over with a 
feather” when Eric reported his location in the Carlsbad 
Cavern. 





Eric Palmer, Jr., at the key of his amateur radio station in Brooklyn. The cards on the 
wall verify communication he has had with various amateurs 


Then Eric tuned around the dial. Greatly to his surprise he 
picked up station 5SW in England and heard Big Ben on the 
House of Parliament in London strike midnight. That was 
a great record for radio waves that crossed the Atlantic and 
the continent of America to find a slender copper wire hidden 
in a cave under the New Mexico desert. It even thrilled 
Eric who as a radio amateur has picked up signals from all 
over the world at his home in Brooklyn. 

From London he jumped the dia] over to Brazil and picked 
up some dots and dashes sent out from an amateur friend of 
his in Rio de Janeiro. In fact, when Eric was in that city 
several years ago he used that transmitter to send a message 
to his mother and father. He tuned in the short-wave station 
2XE in New York, which is associated with WABC and from 
there he listened to the dance tunes of Broad- 
way. Waves from South American stations 
seemed to rebound in the cave, and as Eric 
‘described the effect it seemed as if each signal 
was sent twice. It wasaradioecho. He might 
have received one wave through the sky and 
another through the ground with the air wave 
traveling more rapidly so that it arrived a 
fraction of a second ahead of the other wave. 
At least that is the way Eric reasoned out the 
freak reception. 

The subterranean radio room was described 
by the youthful operator as an uncanny place 
to hear music and voices from all over the 
world. He picked up messages from France 
to Chile. Some of the stalagmites and chalky 
rock formations looked like white bears and 
ghosts in the mellow glow of the flashlights. 
The long pointed stalactites pointed down 
toward the radio set like dangerous Spanish 
daggers. The giant heaps of crumbling rock 
with the bats flying about made it no place 
for any boy who might be easily frightened. 
Eric wants to go back. He says there are 
plenty of secret passages yet to be explored. 
It is like going into a dark jungle, but there the 
sun never shines and it never rains. Radio, 
however, gets through from the earth’s surface. 
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Scouting on the Old Oregon Trail 


By Lorne W. Barclay 


Illustrated by W. H. Jackson 
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HINK of living again the thrills and ad- 
venture of a century ago, when covered 
wagons rolled through the wilderness, 
Indians roamed the plains, and the old- 
time Scout was responsible for the safety of the en- 
tire party! About the time that you are reading 
this page, Boy Scouts from all over the country will 
be getting ready for a high adventure, an historic 
pilgrimage over the old Oregon Trail, and a three- 
day encampment at famous Independence Rock, 
where they will live again those stirring days of over 
a hundred years ago. Indians and cowboys and 
even some of the old pioneers who themselves 
traveled over the Oregon Trail, will camp with them. 
On July 3rd, 4th, and sth they will camp in the 
shadow of Independence Rock, and will dedicate to 
the American Nation that famous landmark where 
the pioneers of the great West used to make their 
camp. 
Independence Rock is the end of the trail over 
which the Scout Patrols will travel. Scouts from 
the southwest will retrace the old Los Angeles Trail; 





jucky are the Scouts who will have a chance to 
help make history! Independence Rock has 
been called the “Register of the Desert,” because 
for more than a hundred years west-bound pioneers 
and adventurers have carved their initials upon it. 
There Scouts can read the inscriptions of famous 
Indian fighters, Scouts, old pioneers and ‘‘bad men.” 
Scouts may wonder why it isso famous. Not only is 
it impressive in appearance, looming out of the flat 
country like a pyramid in the desert, but it is the 
point where all the various routes now known as 
Oregon trails converged for a number of miles into a 
single trail. This was because the pioneers followed 
the Sweetwater River for their water supply, and the 
mountains hedged the trails into a single track at 
this point. Scouts will be interested in the wild life 
that abounds here. Sage hens will scuttle out of 
sight, and prairie dogs will pop into their holes. 
Here are the scenes our forefathers looked on, the 
sounds they heard, the very trail they trod. Here they 
enacted one'of the most heroic and romantic epics in 
history. Now this rock is to be a permanent shrine 











those from San Francisco will take the Overland Independence Rock, the Sweetwater River on the left and the Devil’s Gate in the back- to the heroism and hardihood of the men and women 


Trail, made famous by the Forty-niners and the 
Pony Express. Scouts from the northwest will come 
down the old Oregon Trail itself, over the route of Ezra 
Meeker. Scouts from the east and south will form caravans 
at central points and travel together till they reach the great 
encampment. Old forts, river fords, camping places, battle- 
grounds, and forests and other interesting historical sites— 
they will visit all these. 

One hundred years ago the first covered wagon rolled out 
of St. Louis, over what was to become the Oregon Trail. 
Two hundred mountaineer scouts accompanied the train, 
trappers, hunters, fur traders, who were seeking real adven- 
ture. Horse and a pack saddle had been the only means of 
transportation heretofore. But in the prairie schooner, men 
could move their wives and children and household goods 
and the conquest of the wilderness began. 

Arthur Guiterman has pictured the scene in his poem on 
“The Oregon Trail.” 


Two hundred wagons, rolling out to Oregon 

Breaking through the gopher holes, lurching wide and free, 
Crawling up the mountain pass, jolting, grumbling, rumbling on, 
Two hundred wagons rolling to the sea. 


Two hundred wagons, rolling out to Oregon 
Creeping down the dark defile below the mountain crest, 


ground. Prairie Schooners will again camp on this famous site this month 


Surging through the brawling stream, lunging, plunging, forging 
on 
Two hundred wagons rolling toward the west. 


President Hoover has issued a proclamation to the nation, 
calling upon it to observe this Covered Wagon Centennial 
as follows: 


The Congress by unanimous vote has authorized com- 
memoration of the heroism of the fathers and mothers who 
traversed the Oregon Trail to the Far West. On April 10, 
1830, the first wagon train left St. Louis for Oregon, pioneer- 
ing the way for the thousands of men and women who settled 
the Pacific States. On December 29, 1830, Ezra Meeker was 
born, who carried over into our day the personal memory of 
this historic epoch. The Oregon Trail Memorial Association, 
which he founded and which includes men and women in all 
walks of life in all parts of the country, has sponsored the 
movement to observe the period from April 10 to December 
29 of this year as the Covered Wagon Centennial, to recall 
the national significance of this centenary of the great west- 
ward tide which established American civilization across a 
continent. 

THEREFORE, I, HERBERT HOOVER, President of 
the United States, do call upon our people to employ this 
fitting occasion to commemorate the lives and deeds of the 
heroic pioneers who won and held the West. 


who traveled past it to build a civilization in the wil- 
derness and make us a united nation from sea to sea. 
Scouts will take part in its dedication. To those who take part, 
and to us who share the experience with them in imagina- 
tion, history will have a new meaning. Our Salute to the 
Flag will be not from the hand alone, but from the heart. 

The Scouts will camp by Patrols, doing their own cooking. 
During the day they will make trips to points of interest, 
visiting the old Scouts and participating in patriotic exercises. 
Demonstrations of cowboy roping and riding and pioneer 
tricks and entertainment will be features of the afternoon 
programs. The evening campfires will be a memorable 
feature. On the first evening Dr. Howard H. Driggs, Presi- 
dent of the Oregon Trail Association, will tell the story of the 
Oregon Trail. Real cowboy songs and music will be given 
by the Scouts. An impressive feature will be the scattering 
of embers from Independence Rock, in memory of those 
other campfires that burned to embers years ago. Fire- 
works, stunts, pageants, and entertainments and other 
surprise features will enliven the other two campfires. 

This wonderful project is promoted by the Oregon Trail 
Association. This Association plans to mark old trails and 
historic shrines that are identified with the opening and de- 
velopment of the West. It offers a challenging opportunity 
for all to give definite help in preserving our National tradi- 
tions and promoting national unity. 








Approaching Chimney Rock, a typical scene as settlers moved along the North Platte on the Old Oregon Trail 
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a the Anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence,-is of great significance to a Scout. 
First, it marks the birthday of our Country and secondly, it signifies 
that the camping season is under way. Parades and public demonstra- 
tions on the glorious Fourth; then weeks of hiking, swimming and 
camping—all the sports to which the real Scout has been looking 
































forward. 
The equipment listed on these pages will help Scouts complete 
their summer packs and might suggest a few articles of equipment An 
which they will find indispensable whether in camp or not. ao 
can R 
° A 2 . 3 field | 
Neckerchiefs Regulation Weight Shirt ingre 
The neckerchief is the most characteristic ~— 
and distinctive part of the uniform of a Scout. No. 
The color of the neckerchief indicates the Made of standard khaki 
Troop, District'-or Council. Worn: with material. Has loose fittin 
neckerchief slide of contrasting color. Made . s 
aad oe Orr rolling collar with neck- 
of a splendid quality soisette, size 28x32 ‘ 
inches of excellent appearance, strong and band, two outside Stanley 
durable. Available in 16 plain colors and 13 square patch breast pockets, 
color combinations. _ with flaps to button down. 
See model worn in namation $0 the left.) Has lettering ‘Boy Scouts of 
Plain Color Price, 50c America’’ over right breast Wat 
Combination Price, 60c pocket. All sizes. Wy the si 
e , sever: 
: : No. 647 $2.25 No. 647 Shirt No. 
Neckerchief Slides 
Neckerchief slides to be worn with necker- : Z 
chiefs and to coincide with color combina- Outdoor Service Shirt M 
tion. 
(See model worn in illustration to the left.) Ahi 
The Official Price, each, 15c for cé 
Boy Scout Sea Low cut “V" neck without tent | 
collar and short sleeves, allow- with 
Woolen Stockings ing ample freedom to the mus- N 
Vv , ; cles of the neck and arms. o 
ery attractive and durable. Heavy weight Double b k ‘ith 
all wool stockings, made to give the utmost ae eer ee 
comfort and service. Reinforced heels and broidered ‘*Boy Scouts of Amer- 
toes. Made from pure wool olive drab yarns. ica’’ strip over right pocket. All 
Turned down below knee. sizes 
No Article is — (See model worn in illustration to the left.) - Mae 
Official without it No. 527 Price, $1.35 : No. 687 $1.50 Have: 
No 687 Shirt pany. 
The Official Boy Scout thin; 
Seal guarantees every Cotton Stockings os 
| item satisfactory. Practical and durable. Exceptionally good Official Swimming Suits able 
quality heavy cotton stockings; virtually skin 
} holeproof. Flat knit feet; reinforced heels and Here is the Official Boy Scout swim- ~ f0si\ 
| toes. Medium heavy weight. ming suit, speed model. An athletic plate: 
| (See model worn in illustration to the left.) two-piece style, white worsted shirt cysts 
i . and blue worsted trunks, with Boy 
i mA EERIE No. 528 Price, 50c Scout emblem. It is cut to give full No. 
pap ba the water. Possesses style 
SIGMUND EI . and comfort combined with soft dura- 
| G SNER COMPANY Outdoor Service. Shorts ble material. This racing model will not E... 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY bind or sag whether wet or dry. Shirt bg 
t Are National Official Outfitters to the Extra strong and sturdy, " and trunks are made of medium weight Made 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA made of good wearing khaki. pure worsted. Sizes 28 to 44. ad 
Hi Previn ei, : One hip pocket, two side Saad 
n le License anufacturers o ket: d tch ket i : 
; OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS wich aad bebe he. All No. 517 Price, $3.95 a 
: t 
{ SS Sizes. Also available in one iece, Pacific N ¥ 
| ‘ Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on Coaststyle. All black. Sizes 28 to 44. 0. 
f all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms No. 688 $1.60 . No. 
ee ees , No.518 _—— Price, $3.50 














Sold only thru 7 io IN 
THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFITTER IN YOUR CITY - goal .'| 
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- Write for Order Blanks - 

r of Scouts and non-Scouts should use the special convenient 

, order blank which we supply. It makes it very easy to 

ut. order by mail. Write for as many as you can use. 

_ SAIN 

ifies 

tra- 

and 

‘ing 

lete Official First —Aid Belt Kit Official Sewing Kit 

lent An outfit that has been adopted after years of experimenting A wonderful Sewing Outfit of Pins, Needles, Scissors, + ° 
with the many and seine teens of First Aid and finally Thread, Buttons, in a compact leatherette case A kit that Signal Flag Kits 
selected by a Board of Experts with the approval of the Ameri- should be in every Scout’s haversack. A nee weet opportunity for obtaining complete signal 


can Red Cross. It is a kit that will be welcomed by the entire . 1491 Pri 

field because it is so compact and still contains all the essential No 9 rice, 50c fla 
ingredients of a first aid pouch. Every Scout and Scout 
Official should have one before starting to camp or on a hike. 


No. 1548 Price, 75c 


outfits at less than the actual value of the case which 
holds them. Set consists of two pair of flags, one pair for 
semaphore signaling, provided with separate wooden sticks, 
and the other being for Morse signaling, with separate long 
sticks in three sections. All are contained in a special case 
with adjustable shoulder strap. 


No. 1498 Price, 95c 


‘ii = - Books for All Boys! 
Waterproof Match “Box Official Ground ‘Blanket 


Made of specially constructed finely woven waterproof Handbook f or ‘Boys 
army duck with ‘‘Eisner-Dupont’’ waterproof coating on the T , 

inside of the cloth. Will not peel off. Olive drab; no seams. A he Official Boy | Scout Manual. 
single waterproof shect inh betes grommets and ball! and Things to do and things to make; our 








Woaterproot, yet easily opened. Made of seamless brass about 
the size of a two-inch shell, holds enough matches to last 
several days. May save your life as it has many others. 





No. 1437 Price, 55c socket fasteners. Size 54 x 66 inches. Saale, rw pis eh amare 
N ‘ " ges; pictures or dia- 
0. 606 Price, $3.00 grams on almost every page. Informa- 


° tion about Birds, Animals, Trees and 
Off cial Note ‘Pap er Stars; Indian Sign Language; First 


Aid, Signaling, Tracking, Weather 
Data, Songs. The cover is of imitation 
leather, embossed in colors. 


Metal Camp Mirror 


A highly polished thin metal mirror 
for camp and hike. Can be hung on 


Jusc the thing Scouts 
will want to take to 
camp for writin 





hout tent pole or carried about. Equipped home to parents an 
low- with case. Size 234 x 4 inches. friends. 24 white No. 3100 Each, 50c 
mus- envelopes and 24 

No. 1440 30c white sheets with an 


rms. attractively colored 


ractiy Handbook for ‘Patrol _§_____. 
| em- ° design in full colors Te 
mer- on top of each sheet. Leaders HANDBOOK FOR 


All Tip Top Wrist Watch Comes in a box. A book of information and inspira- AMM UNO 5 





No. 3210 Price, 75c tion which ought to be alongside the 
‘Handbook for Boys.”’ 
It not only deals with all phases of 


We Pay the Shipping Ay een 


Camping, Test Passing, Handicraft 








Made by the New Sil a 

50 Haven Clock Com- fl y 
pany. Silver dial; ; 
thin; stem wind; pull 



















































out stem set; sunk Char e! and many other thin 
kat. j gs. 
ee dial; ee § 7 Profusely illustrated. Four hundred 
= Ly ran ¥ The Supply Department now offers you pages. 
rosive; chromium a most complete service. We pay the No. 3638 Each, 75c 
plated back that hugs the wrist. Furnished with unbreakable postage and freight on all orders. The 
crystal. savings are yours. Swimming and Water 
No. 1364 . Price, $4.00 That makes it very easy to order by 
. . Safety 
: mail. You simply state the number, the ABT 
Moccasins quantity wanted, the name of the article Authoritative, = ing ™ aed 
4 illustrated. cludes a discussion 

Fo wear in the woods, and, when SEGERY, OFSS Size and the Methods of Teaching Swimming, | 
for work or pleasure. color. Figure up the total cost of the Swimming Strokes, Lifesaving Meth- [™ 
Made from an excellent articles you order and that is all. Don’t ods, the Scout Life Guards, Cause 
grade of soft leather, add anything for shipping charge. We and Prevention of Drowning Acci- 
especially treated; water- pay it ne San noua “gy J 
resisting. Allow ten days A . ‘ Methods, Diving, Canoeing, Pag- 
to owe Sake Cn wiee: State size. Your order will be delivered to the eants, a History of Swimming, 
No. 663 Natural Soles Pri $ Post Office or railroad company within Bibliography and other valuable 

: _— 3.75 twenty-four hours after we receive it. material. 4 
No. 664 Stiff Soles Price, $4.50 | Y No. 3681 Each, 75c 












SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


Dhow ScouTs OF AMERICA 


Send your order fo the nearest address 


2 PARK AVENUE 37 SO. WABASH AVE. 583 MARKET ST. NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
~ NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 20 EAST 3S35R0.ST. 
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The Great Imitator 


Mankind’s most dangerous 
enemy is syphilis. It takes the 
form of many diseases, masking 
as rheumatism, arthritis, physi- 
cal exhaustion or nervous 
breakdown. It may seem to be 
a form of skin, eye, heart, lung, 
throat or kidney trouble. 


Most tragic of all, it often at- 
tacks the brain and spinal cord. 
It may result in blindness, deaf- 
ness, locomotor ataxia, paralysis 
and insanity—a life-long trag- 
edy. No wonder it is called 
“‘The Great Imitator”. 


In certain general hospitals, as 
high as 30% of all pa- 
tients were found to be 
suffering directly or in- 
directly from this disease. 
Yet many of its victims 
had not known what was 
robbing them of health 
and strength until a med- 
ical examination, includ- 
ing blood and spinal 
fluid tests, revealed their 
actual condition. 


Syphilis can usually be 
cured by competent 
physicians if detected in 
time and if the patient 
faithfully and persistently 
follows the complete treat- 
ment prescribed by his 
doctor. If the early stages 
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are neglected, cures are less cer- 
tain, but a great deal can still 
be done to relieve suffering. 


It is estimated that about thir- 
teen million persons—one out 
of ten—in the United States 
and Canada have or at some 
time have had syphilis. Because 
of fear and ignorance, millions 
of victims have been imposed 
upon by quacks, charlatans and 
blackmailers pretending to 
practice medicine. 


A most effective way to reduce 

the amount of syphilis is the 

pre-natal treatment of mothers 
suffering from this 
destructive disease. 


Parents and teachers owe 
it to those dependent on 
them for education and 
guidance to replace secre- 
cy by knowledge, frank 
instruction and friendly 
advice. Physicians, health 
departments and social 
hygiene societies will- 
ingly offer their aid. 


The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company will 
gladly mail, free, its 
booklet, ‘“The Great Imi- 
tator”. You are urged 
to send for it. Ask for 
Booklet 730-B. 


y» 
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NOTE: The Metropolitan first published 
“The Great Imitator’’ in January, 1928. 
Since then, leaders of public health or- 
ganizations and directors of big business 
have requested that it be republished 
and that booklets be provided for wide 
distribution. The booklets are ready, 


METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT .~ ONE MADISON Ave., New YorK, N.Y. 
When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Rattlesnake’s Bite ~= 

1. Could you tell me 
if a rattlesnake has 
poison enough left after 
biting someone to bite 
another and poison them? 

2. Can a poisonous snake bite himself and 
poison himself?—WiLLIAM STEINMANN. 

1. Yes. 

2. Never personally known them to do it, 
although I have killed quite a number. 


Flaming Arrows 
1. What are the Patrol colors for the Flam- 
ing Arrow? 
2. What is the Patrol call or noise for the 
Flaming Arrow?—Scout Harry A. WATTs. 
1. Red and yellow. 
2. Whis-s-s-s-s-s-s plump. 
Correct Patrol 
1. May a Pairdl be named the comet? 
. What would the call be?—GrorGE ZoRN. 


Yes. 
. Whis-s-s-s-s-s-s-s long drawn out boom! 
Scout Yells 
Where can I get a book of Scout yells suitable 
for Troop cheers?—Scout HERBERT Lyon. 


Make up your own. See Outdoor Handy 
Book. 





ben 


Butterflies 
Where can I get ether or something to kill 
butterflies? Drug stores will not sell it.— 
Scout James A. FAWLER. 
I think the druggist will make you a killing 
dk of plaster of paris and cyanide, if you ask 


Plans for Sailing Boat 
Where can I get plans for a sailing boat?— 
Scout JAcK MACPHERSON. 
Boats and Boat Building, published by 
Scribner’s. 


Animal Tracks 
Tell me how I can collect animal tracks. — 
Scout CHARLES MCFARLAND and Scout 
GRAYDON GARRIS. 
Pour plaster of paris in the tracks and let 
it harden into a mold. 


Official Uniform 
I have heard that the coat is not considered as 
a part of the official uniform. Is this true?— 
Scout GEORGE R. WINsTON. 
Yes. The coat is an outer garment only. 


Indian Names 
Could you suggest any short Indian names for 
a spunky little puppy?—JoHN HUGELMEYER. 
Aquiga is as near as I can come to pluck. 


Topographical Maps 
Where can I get a topographical map:— 
Scout STANLEY KUBACKI. 
Write to the Topographical Survey De- 
partment, Washington, D. C 


Glass Eyes 
Where can I get artificial glass eyes to put in 
mounted animals?—Scout RuFus BRATTON. 
At any taxidermist shop. See advertise- 
ments in Boys’ Lire. 


Yes, Indeed 

1. Were there horses in America before the 
white men came? 

2. Was the Indian Sign Language really 
used by the Indians?—Scout Mark HEtrT1n- 
GER. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes. 


Bird Study 


Where can I get Chester A. Reed’s books?— 
CHARLES MALEY. 

Write to the Supply Department, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


Clever Skits 
Can you please tell me where I may purchase 
a book of minstrel plays, songs and jokes?— 
Frep Covavux. 
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For a Scout show, 
try Scout Entertain. 
ments No. 3224, 4oc., 
Camp Fire Helps No. 
3139, 40c., from the 
Supply Department. These are not minstre| 
show books but have skits and jokes for every 
occasion. 


Boy Scout Press Association 

1. Is is possible to register a Troop at head- 
quarters with an Acting Scoutmaster? 

2. Is it possible for a Scout who runs a 
column in @ periodical other than a Scout paper 
to join the Scout Press Association and win his 
Merit Badge?—James E. W. Stewart. 

1. No charter will be issued. 

2. You can earn a Merit Badge in Journal- 
ism, but you can not be a member of the Boy 
Scout Press Association. ° 


Calumet 
Where can I get a sand stone for a calumet?— 
Scout LEONARD BLACK. 
Write to Evans Curio Shop, Livingston, 
Mont. 


Not At All 
I would like to know if it is necessary for a 
First Class Scout to wear the ring with the 
insignia on it? Or is that just a sign of being a 
Boy Scout?—Davip R. Murray, Jr. 
No, it is just a sign. 


Sheepskin Will Do 
Where can I get buckskin for moccasins?— 
Lone Scout CHARLES Hamtt. 
Sheepskin will answer the purpose, $2.50 
askin from the National Supply Department. 


The Good Turn Knot 
What is the correct knot to tie in the necker- 
chief when wearing it?—ScoutT CHARLES 
Morris. 
At the top pull the ends through a slide. 
Tie the ends in an overhand knot to remind 
you of your Good Turn. 


No Side-steppers 
If a Boy Scout does not desire to pass one of 
his First Class tests, is it right for him to enroll 
another boy and train him for his’ Tenderfoot 
test?—Scout Atvin St. ARNANT. 
No. Meet all the requirements exactly 
as printed. 


Overnight Hikes 
Would you please tell us if the Assistant or 
Junior Assistant or Scoutmaster has to go on 
overnight hikes with us—FRANK BLanc and 
KENNETH BOLENDER. 
Better to have your Scoutmaster or an 
adult. 


o For Sissies Only 

Will you tell meow to stop some of the boys 
in our Troop from smoking?—Scout Harry 
WESTWOOD. 

Tell them that the National Scout Commis- 
sioner himself smoked until the ladies took 
to tobacco, God bless them, then he quit; he 
is nosissy. Smoking stunts a boy’s growth 
and keeps him from being manly. 


Starting a Troop 
I have not been connected with a Troop since 
1922, am now starting a Troop here. Can I go 
on qualifying for Merit Badges?)—KENNETH 
WAGONER. 
Yes. 


Mohawks 
Would you please tell me a possible call for 
the Mohawk Patrol? I would also be interested 
in colors—WILFRED RAGLIN. 
Waugh, waugh, waugh! Green and tan. 


Bolos and Lassos 

Where could I buy a South American bolo or 
South American lasso or balls to put on the ends 
of the rope?—ScouTt ANDREW PONDER. 

Make it yourself of three cords tied to 
gether at one end with three stones or bullets 
inclosed in chamois skin fastened to loose 
ends of string. 
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of scouts, though any reader of the 





- Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
uire more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. . 
answered repeatedly will be . “ 
ions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





After 
the big splash 
in 
the morning- 


Give your “‘smiler’’ a treat 
with this “self-starter” 


OME on you young “white- 

hopes.” Tune up your teeth like 

you tune up your car... so that 

they both can go longer and further 
. at high speed! 


Outdoor men are never out of Col- 
gate’s... They take it with ’em every 
place they go. 


“Cleanliness starts with the teeth,” say 
Scout masters and coaches, so young 
“white-hopes” clean teeth as they ad- 
vise—with Colgate’s. Delicious and 
peppy, Colgate’s bursts into a racing 
foam the momentit’s brushedonteeth. 
This active foam rushes through the 
mouth, sweeping away all impurities 
—sweetening all surfaces—brighten- 
ing, whitening the teeth ... pepping 
up the gums... making the mouth 
feel healthy—and zowie! Howclean! 


Take a tip from these fellows... use 
Colgate’s. You'll say it’s great! Try a 
tube on our say-so. We'll pay for it. 
Just mail the coupon! 








COLGATE, Dept. M- 675, P. O. Box 375, 
Grand Central Post Office, N. Y. City. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, Free, a gen- 
€rous trial tube of Colgate’s—the denti- 
frice coaches advise. 

Name 
Address. 
City. State. 
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‘An Old Fashioned 


Fourth 
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No longer do the people in the villages 
meet at the band stand or the public park 
and listen with religious reverence to the 
Mayor, the Congressman, the Judge or the 
leading citizen read the Declaration of 
Independence. 

But on Fourth of July every Scout Camp 
and every Scout Troop should listen to an 
essay or address by the Scoutmaster, the 
Scout Executive or the President of the 
Council. For we, THE BOY SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA, are just as patriotic to-day as 
were our Grandfathers back in the early 
days, and the boys south of the Mason, 
Dixon Line and west of the Alleghanies are 
every bit as patriotic as the lads in the old 
New England States. 

We have progressed since the days of the 
shin bone cannon, but our progress should 
not make us forget the glorious Fourth. 
Since the Indian craze has struck the Scouts, 
let us have a grand Council Fire and give an 
Indian Green Corn Dance, like the one I saw 
the Cuthead Sioux give on Fourth of July, 
forty years ago. The Green Corn Dance is 
simply an Indian dance to celebrate roasting 
ear time. The Indians use little American 
Flags in their dances as they did fifty years 
ago. In place of rattles, made of the hoofs 
of antelope and deer tied around their legs, 
they now use small sleigh bells. 

As late as 1850 the Indians of the State 
of New York wove themselves sashes of 
beads, broad sashes which they called 
Ga-geh-ta. On my visit to the Seminole 
Country I was very fortunate in securing 
two antique sashes. The largest (Fig. 1) 
was 39” long and 4%” wide (Fig. 2) with 
knitted Saxon worsted streamers 28” long, 
terminating in tassels dangling from the ends. 
These streamers are each %” wide and 
beaded along its edges (Fig. 2). The worsted 


tassels (Fig. 4) are 6” long and fastened, by | | 


two twisted worsted strings (A Fig. 1), to the 
end of the streamers. The belt or sash is 
made of different colored beads and divided 
up into patterns of diamond shape. From 
the arrangement of the beads, it evidently 
is a wampum belt recording some incidents. 
The patterns are regular, the beads are of 
different colors and arranged in black, green, 
blue, pink and red diamonds. Since these 
colors are irregular I take it that they record 
events in Indian life. The smaller belt is 
made of two pieces of beaded work joined 
together in the middle like the one worn by 
the chief O-ce-o-la. Each of these pieces is 
14” long and 234” wide (Figs. 5 and 6). 

In 1874-5, when I was in the lumber camps 
in the deep, dark forests, which then covered 
most of the State of Michigan, the lumber- 
men all wore worsted sashes, a style which 
they borrowed from the French Canadians, 
the Canadians having borrowed them from 
the Indians. The voyageur and guides to- 
day wear sashes of hard twisted wool dyed 
with natural colors. Each of my Indians 
on my trip north twenty years ago wore a 
handmade Ceinture Flechee. The Ceinture 
Flechee is made by the habitants and is 
prized by the Canadians as are handwoven 
ponchos of South America by the vaqueros 
or gauchos (Figs. 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11). 

I do not e t all of you boys to get busy 
and weave either the beaded Ga-geh-ta or 
the French Ceinture Flechee; but you can 
make sashes of canvas and paint them in the 
diamond patterns like the beaded ones and 
make your streamers of various colored 
cloth or tape and fasten tassels of yarn to 
the tips; then take the crown of an old 
straw hat, cover it with any sort of bright 
cloth, put a tin band around the bottom, 
attach one or two feathers a little to the side 
of the front and you will have as good a 
Gus-to-weh as the Indians themselves. 

I have taught you how to make the 
moccasins and I have taught you how to 
make the leggins; if you have forgotten, 
you may find all about it in my Buckskin 
Book. 

From Canada down through the Ever- 
glades, Indians wore a sort of nightshirt, 
tunic or frock, made of turkey red cloth or 
bright calico, gathered at the waist. This is 
the Ah-de-a-da-we-sa of New York or a 
fock-se-kee of Florida. Any Scout should 
be able to make one. The Ah-de-a-da-we-sa 
is the model from which Daniel Boone, Davey 
Crockett, Sam Houston, Simon Kenton, 
Christopher Gist, and George Washington 
made the buckskin or linsey-woolsey hunting 
shirts worn by them. 
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Every day, twenty-four hours 
on end, Goodyear’s tire-testing 
cars race along the roadways 
of America. 

Morning and evening they re- 
port in to “home base”—change 
drivers—then off again. 

Fully loaded, steaming, crowd- 
ing the speedometer from dawn 
to dusk, they cover concrete and 
gravel, hill and dale, piling up as 
much as 800 miles each per day. 

Here you see only one part of 
this great tire testing feet. Some 
of the cars are big, some small, 





some cruise in Ohio, some in 


Florida, some in Arizona and 
New Mexico, some on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Their job is to wear out tires 
—in order for Goodyear to find 
out how tires can be made to 
wear longer. 

Such thorough testing as this 
is just one of the reasons why 
Goodyear Tires lead all others 
in sales. 

More people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind. 
How about your family’s car? 
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in Dad’s Band 


HE next time you listen in on the Lucky Strike 
Orchestra, remember the romance behind the 
musical success of B. A. Rolfe, its talented director. 


Young Rolfe was only six years old when he began to 
play in his father’s band at Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 
At 21 he was directing a band at Lowville, N. Y., and 
later toured the country with successful concert bands 
and vaudeville productions of his own. Today his Lucky 
Strike Orchestra is one of the most popular musical 
features “‘on the air.” As a trumpet soloist and as a direc- 
tor, Rolfe is famous wherever radio waves travel. 


aon another example of what can be accomplished by 
a boy who starts to develop real musical talent early in 
life. Mr. Rolfe advises boys who wish to succeed “to 
start young and take up the study of music seriously.” 
He adds, significantly, “The best instruments made to- 
day are Conns.” 


It’s Easy to Learn 


Whether or not you are interested in music as a career, 
every boy should learn to play some band or orchestra 
instrument. Nothing else can equal it for pleasure, popu- 
larity and profit. Begin on a Conn instrument and your 
progress will be faster. Choice of Sousa and the world’s 
greatest artists; easiest to play; most perfect in tone; 
many exclusive features, yet they cost no more. 


Conn Will Help You Organize a Band 


If there is no band near you, that need not matter. Conn will help 
you and your pals organize a Scout, School or Community Band 
quickly and easily. Revolutionary new plan starts with beginners 
and produces ap aying band in 60 to 90 days. No scales or exercises. 
Play tunes from the start. Factory organizers handle all details. 
Hundreds of fine bands owe their start to this service. Check the 
coupon for full information. No obligation. 


Write for FREE Book 


Free trial, easy payments on any Conn instrument. Write for full 
information and interesting book filled with facts about your favor- 
ite instrument. Mention instrument. 


ONN 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 








C. G. CONN, LTD., 707 CONN BUILDING, ELKHART, IND. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send details of your band organizing plan [{ }. Send free book and 


details of free trial offer on 


(Instrument) 
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The Readers’ Page 


Chief West in Harrisburg 
r . . 

By Eagle — 5) Troop 10, 

FOR weeks I had been looking forward to 

the coming of Chief James E. West. 
At last the day had come! The alarm clock 
buzzing in my ear reminded me that I had 
an engagement to meet Chief West at Union 
Station at 7.15 A. M. The “Big Chief” 
was coming to spend the entire day in Harris- 
burg, and was to dedicate the new Sea Scout 
Ship Stephen Decatur, the only one of its 
kind in the United States, and to award the 
certificates of the Leaders’ Training Course. 
You can bet I tumbled out of bed and into 
my clothes in a hurry, because I was taking 
no chances of being late on this morning. 
To meet the Chief at 
the station were our 
local Scout Executives, 
several members of the 
Council, and _ three 
Eagle Scouts. 

After we had all 
been introduced to 
the Chief we piled 
into waiting cars and 
went over to the 
hotel, where we had 
breakfast, after which 
the Chief went to his 
room. 

Shortly before noon 
Chief West called 
upon Governor John 
S. Fisher, who, inci- 
dently, was devoting 
the entire day to 
Scouting. After being 
received at the Capitol 
the Governor and 
Chief West, accom- 
panied by several 
members of the Coun- 
cil, walked to the 
hotel between two lines of Scouts which ex- 
tended the entire length of the Capitol 
grounds. At the hotel they were the guests 
of honor at the Rotary Club luncheon, and 
here also I was fortunate enough to be 
present, as the Eagle Scouts of my Troop and 
their fathers had been invited by Dr. Phillip 
David Bookstaber, who had been instru- 
mental in bringing Chief West to Harris- 
burg. At this luncheon Governor Fisher 
and Chief West were the principal speakers 
and gave wonderful addresses, which I en- 
joyed very much. 

At 3.30 P. M. the Sea Scout Ship was 
dedicated, Chief West turning the first 
spade of earth, and it was after this that 
the most thrilling part of the day for me 
started. 

At 5 o’clock Chief West, together with 
Governor Fisher, reviewed the Troops of the 
Harrisburg Area. Tom Faley and I, being 
orderlies to Chief West, were on the review- 
ing stand, much to the envy of our friends 
in the parade. Although it had started to 
rain, this did not affect the spirits of the 
marchers, nor did the Governor and the Chief 
mind the rain any more than the fellows in 
the line. After the parade we accompanied 
them to the Executive Mansion where the 
Governor was giving a dinner to the Chief 
and the Executive Board of the Harrisburg 
and Cumberland Area. 

Tom and I expected to wait in the recep- 
tion room until after the dinner. Imagine 
our surprise and pleasure when we were told 
that we were to have dinner with them. 
Oh! Boy, but that was a break.’ We went 
into the beautiful dining room of the Man- 
sion where we all sat down at one long table. 
The Governor sat at the head of the table 
with Chief West and Dr. Bookstaber on 
either side of him. I was amazed and im- 
pressed by the atmosphere of the occasion. 
I expected a very formal dinner; instead 
there was an air of friendliness and democ- 
racy that put me at my ease at once. No 
one was in evening dress and the men told 
jokes on each other and themselves, and no 
one could have been a better sport than the 
Governor himself. And then, Oh Boy, what 
eats! Never had I a better dinner. I es- 
pecially love shad roe, and for once I got 
my fill of it; in fact, I was so full that when 
my favorite dessert came along I could not 
touch it. Gee! but I hated to pass up that 
lemon meringue pie, but there was no place 
to put it. 

During the dinner Chief West presented 
Governor Fisher with a beautiful statuette 
of a Boy Scout, the work of Professor Mac- 
kenzie of the University of Pennsylvania, 
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Governor Fisher and his two Scout Aides: 
Eagle Scouts Gerald B. Stein 
and Thomas Faley 


This statuette cannot be bought; it can only 
be gotten by presentation as a special mark 
of distinction. Toasts were made to the 
Governor and Chief West, to which all re. 
sponded. 

After dinner we all went over to Fahne. 
stock Hall, where Chief West presented the 
certificates to the graduates of the Training 
Courses of the two areas and gave the closing 
lecture of the training course. During the 
meeting Chief West was made an honorary 
— of The Eagle Scout Club of Harris 

urg. 

This closed as big a day as I have ever 
ha I was tired, but happy, because 
I was privileged and honored as few 
boys have the luck to be. 


What Scouting 
Has Meant to Me 
By Eagle Scout 
Sprague 


BEFORE Scouting 

was introduced in 
our town, I had often 
read books concerning 
Scouts and Scouting 
and had longed to be- 
long to that great 
organization. I had 
talked with young men 
who used to belong to 
the home troop before 
it broke up and they 
all said that some of 
the best times they 
had ever had were in 
Scouting. Then one 
of my dreams was 
realized. A troop was 
organized and I joined 
immediately. The 
tests looked big to 
me then, but I kept 
at them and gradually 
advanced. Having now won my Eagle, I 
pause for a time to look back over what has 
seemed an interesting game so that I may 
take an inventory of what Scouting has 
meant to me so far. 

First, I see that Scouting has supple- 
mented my school education by increasing 
my store of practical knowledge. First 
Aid, Signalling and Thrift enter into my 
everyday life, whereas I consider myself 
fortunate to have a chance to display my 
knowledge of Latin and ancient history 
once a year. The Scout Oath and Law 
constitute a simple, condensed code which 
clearly points out the best way to live. 
I can understand the Oath and Law much 
more clearly than many similar statutes 
set down by the church, although they are 
fundamentally the same. 

To meet many Scouting requirements, a 
boy must be strong in body. Physical 
Development and Life Saving badges require 
a boy to do his best. I entertained doubts 
as to whether I «ould obtain either badge 
when I went to camp, but life in the open 
air hardened my muscles and after much 
persistent effort I succeeded in obtaining 
both. Also at home with the troop, fre- 
quent hikes have developed all of us phys- 
ically until the Scoutmaster no longer 
hesitates to take us on a long, hard trip. 
Scouting is the thing for boys who are in- 
clined to be delicate as well as for the healthy 
youth. 

Perhaps the most important thing Scout- 
ing has done for me is the contact I have had 
with men; men whose character is unques- 
tionable and whose life seems to be a pattern 
of what I would like mine to be. Such men 
raise the boy from childhood to manhood 
and instill in him a desire to be all that be- 
comes a man. By measuring his own life 
by that of his Scoutmaster or Scout Execu- 
tive, a Scout learns to govern himself by high 
standards and to be always looking upward 
and ahead. 

To all these benefits I have derived from 
Scouting may be added a long list of friends, 
Scout Brothers as they have been called. 
They are boys who make the Scout Oath and 
Law their governing body, whose lives 
enrich yours by means of contact and who 
will undoubtedly grow up to be the leading 
citizens of to-morrow. They are brilliant and 
capable, yet make no show of their ability 
nor boast of their powers. They are ideal 
friends and the cream of American boyhood; 
the sort of boys with whom to chum around. 

In these few paragraphs I have tried to 
show you what Scouting has meant to me. 
Perhaps I have succeeded and perhaps not; 
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anyway, I hope every Scout gets the same 
thrill and the same satisfaction from it that 
I do. 


Plain Looney 
By Charles Kunert 


It WAS Tom who found the loon. He 
came tumbling into camp one afternoon, 
with the bird which he had found held fast 
in some floating driftwood in the river. 
“The loon must have been swimming in 
the water when it was crushed between two 
floating trees,” he explained. “It was half 
dead, so I put it out of its misery.” 
“Ts it good to eat?” I asked him curiously. 
“Search me,” he answered. “It ought to 
be, though. It looks just like a duck.” 
And thus we were confronted with the 
disposal of the fowl. Although we had never 
heard of anyone eating a loon, we could see 
no reason why it would not be as palatable 
as a duck or a mud hen. We were sorry to 
see the bird dead, for since we had set up 


| | our camp at this lonely lake, we had learned 
, | to love these marvelous birds. 
, | fly in the air or swim under water equally well. 


They could 


While we stood there looking at the dead 
bird, we heard someone coming up the path 
te our camp. A moment later, old Joe hove 
in sight. Joe was an old time trapper who 
lived off in the woods somewhere; and every 
once in a while he would drop unexpectedly 
into camp. 

The arrival of this grizzled old woodsman 
was just what we were wishing for. 

“Say, Joe,” we asked in unison, “‘can you 
eat a loon?” 

“‘Wal,” he drawled at last, ‘‘some folks say 
as how ye kin, and some as how ye can’t. 
They’s a way to cook ’em, but it takes a long 
time, and I don’t s’pose you city boys has 
got ’nuf patience ter do the job. Once ye 
git ’em cooked, they ain’t nothin’ better. 
Not even chicken.” 

This challenge was not allowed to go un- 
heeded, for we disliked the idea of being 
thought of as tenderfoots and seized every 
opportunity to show that we were not so 
green as he tried to make out that we were. 

Taking our dinner to be, I went down to 
the lake and performed the distasteful task 
of dressing it. When I returned to camp 
carrying the loon, I found old Joe gone and a 
kettle of water boiling merrily over a big 
fire. Tom explained the situation. 

“Joe says the first step is to boil it in water 
for ten hours.” 

“Ten hours!” I exploded. ‘Why don’t 
he say ten days while he is at it?” 

“And after that is done,” continued Tom, 
“‘we’re to pour in a pint of vinegar and keep 
the pot boiling until he comes back.” 

Right there I began to think that our loon 
dinner was going to mean more work than 
we had anticipated. But we managed to 
keep the fire going for the required number 
of hours. When it was time to add the 
vinegar, I took a fork and probed the loon. 
It was as tough as rubber. But we poured 
in the vinegar and set about getting wood to 
replenish the fire. 

The next morning, after having to stay 
awake most of the night to keep wood on 
the fire, we waited expectantly for old Joe 
to make his appearance and show us the rest 
of the process. For the loon was tougher 
‘than ever. Joe arrived about noon, told us 
to add some maple bark to our mixture, and 
left again. ; 
For five days we kept that infernal kettle 
boiling, and there was almost a civil war 
in camp over the matter of gathering fire- 
wood and keeping the kettle boiling at night. 
The next step was to boil the loon in a strong 
solution of salt water. When that was done, 
there were three or four other operations to 
our seemingly complicated task. All of the 
steps seemed rather queer to me, but I 
thought Joe must know what he was talking 
about; so I didn’t say anything. 

At last old Joe announced that there was 
only one more thing to do before our loon 
would be ready to eat. This step, he said, 
was the most important and would take the 
longest to finish. 

“Tt must be important,” I thought. For 
that morning I had again tested the loon, 
only to find it just as far from getting tender 
as it ever was. 

Old Joe stooped down and picked up a 
couple of fairly large sandstones. These he 
washed carefully and dropped them into the 
boiling kettle. 

“Now, do ye see these here stones?’’ he 
asked. 

“Why, yes,” we answered, gathering 
around the fire curiously. 

“Wal,” he.continued, “when ye kin stick 
a fork inter one of them there stones, yer 





loon will be done.” 
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Pll say I wanted a ride!” 


“ TAST week when they had the 

motor boat races the Yacht 

Club asked our troop of Scouts to 

help police the crowd. I was down 

on the float checking the numbers 
painted on the boats. 


“After the race was over the 
winner came up toward the float 
and when he was about two feet 
from it his mechanic jumped out. 
He landed on a slippery place and 
in a second was splashing around 
in the water. I leaned over and 
gave him a hand and he climbed 
back on the float. 

“*Fine work, buddy,’ said the 
driver. ‘While Sam (that was the 
mechanic) is drying out in the 
sun, I’ll take you for a little spin 
if you want to go.’ 

“Did I want to go? I'll tell the 
cock-eyed world I did! 

“We eased away from the float 
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“‘T got her a winter supply of food, one 
time, and she opened out to me afterwards 
in a way she’d never do to others.” 

Tom rose and put a light to the coal-oil 
lamp, set it on the table, then made him- 
self comfortable in a chair alongside the 
sergeant. 

“Come on, sergeant! Spill the whole 
works. There never was a better time. 
You can’t leave here till this storm blows 
over, anyway.” 

‘And you mean to say, Tom, you’ve never 
known why this place was called Spirit 
Island?” 

“No!” 

“‘ And you’ve never known why the Indians 
all along the lake will hardly land here, even 
for shelter in a storm?” 

“‘T know it is so, sergeant, but I have never 
known why. Any time I open up on that 
with them they always change the subject 
and get busy on something.” 

““Man, Tom—your knowledge of the land 
of your birth is just appalling. So I guess 
T’ll have to tell you as much as I can remem- 
ber of the story. But, remember, it is just 
a yarn, and you must promise not to take 
cold feet, leave the island and beat it for 
Fort St. James and mother,” he laughed. 

“Not much,” replied Tom. ‘I’m not the 
scared kind. Let her go!” 

“‘Well—in the earliest history of this part 
of British Columbia, before the coming of 
the white man, the Carrier Indians held 
sway and were a very powerful people. 
But over there in the mountains was a tribe, 
small numerically, very warlike, that neither 
Carrier Indians, the Sekanais, nor the Chil- 
cootens could subjugate, for in battle they 
never gave in; they were either victorious or 
died fighting, and as far as time goes back 
they had always proved victorious. 

“They were dwarfs, half the size of the 
ordinary Indian, but more powerful phys- 
ically than any three full-sized men. They 
had long arms and strong hairy limbs, ape- 
like and ugly. 

“Their women, however, strange to relate, 
were generally very beautiful, though also 
dwarfish. These men admired beauty in 
women, but with their men the more hide- 
ously ugly they were the more beautiful were 
they considered in the eyes of their fellow 
tribesmen and by their women. In fact, 
many of the men who were not born so 
ugly as they wished to be, improved on 
Nature’s handiwork by lacerating and burn- 
ing themselves. 

“They dwelt in the caves far up the 
mountains. 

‘Legend tells of the son of the chief who 
was ugly almost beyond belief, apelike, but 
with the strength and cunning of ten men— 
a tower of strength to his followers, in- 
vincible in battle. His prowess spread fear, 
and dread, and consternation in the hearts 
of the surrounding tribesmen. The dwarfs 
were merciless, relentless. 

“In one of his raids, Gwali, for such was 
his name, encountered a very beautiful 
young Carrier Indian maiden, tall, slender, 
almost fair. From a hillock, during the raid, 
she had been watching Gwali’s prowess 
against terrible odds and against the most 
valiant of her father’s warriors. She was the 
only daughter of the chief of the Carriers, 
and was affianced to a neighboring chieftain. 
“But she fell in love at sight with this 
dwarfish creature—as beautiful women to- 
day sometimes do with ugly men. And when 
Gwali came to her he was at once stricken 
by her charm. He knelt before her as one 
bewitched, worshipping her great beauty. 
“Taking advantage of this one moment 
off guard, ten Carrier warriors set on Gwali. 
Single-handed, he defended himself and slew 
all of them but the last, who had sprung on 
his back and was about to drive his stone 
knife into Gwali’s neck, when Nakranni, the 
young princess, darted to the rescue and 
smashed in the skull of her own tribesman 
with a heavy club which she had snatched up 
from the dead hands of a fallen warrior. 
“Delighted that bravery and beauty should 
so combine, Gwali swung the maiden across 
his shoulder and ran off with her, a willing 
captive, to his cave in his cliff home in the 
mountains, where, it is said, they lived happy 
and contented for a time. 

“‘The invincibility of the dwarfs and the 
strength of Gwali and his tribesmen were 
attributed to their marvelous conjurers and 





medicine men, of whom Gwali’s grandfather 


(Continued from page 7) 
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was the greatest. This ancient man used 
to perform wonders of healing, could con- 
jure strength and wisdom from the universe, 
could cause storms by sea and land, and all 
by the agency of a string of sparkling stones 
from which all the lights of the rainbow had 
their birth and in which a red, living fire 
eternally glowed and burned. 

“How Kashee Gwali became possessed of 
these, legend does not state, but he was 
evidently one of America’s first lapidaries 
or stone-cutters and polishers. He is said 
to have spent most of his time in communing 
with the spirits and in chipping, rounding 
and polishing these beautiful stones. 

“Meantime, Nakranni’s father and her 
fiancé, Medulla, vowed vengeance, and 
secretly joined forces for the total annihila- 
tion of the dwarfs. 

“At this time, all the islands on Stuart 
Lake were reckoned in the fishing and 
hunting properties of the dwarfs, and no 
others dared make use of them. 

“Spirit Island—this very island, Tom— 
was the annual scene of Kahee Gwali’s con- 
juring orgies, when, under his direction and 
with his conjurers, strange Indian rites 
were performed, witchcraft was indulged in, 
and new conjurers were tested and created, 
to take the place of any who had passed on 
to the spirit world. Some would-be con- 
jurers, who failed to come up to the high 
standard required of them by Kashee Gwali, 
were immediately put to death, because 
there was no room for incompetents in 
Kashee Gwali’s retinue. 

“But a time came when the dwarfs, in a 
raid on the Carriers, made by their entire 
tribal strength, found themselves, in the 
moment of victory, surrounded by thousands 
of fresh adversaries. For two whole days 
they fought desperately, valiantly, till their 
spent arrows floated down the river in great 
heaps and their supply became exhausted. 
Then they challenged with spear and club, 
until nothing remained of them but a shat- 
tered band, among whom, fighting like one 
possessed, was Gwali, while his old grand- 
father, Kashee Gwali, the shaman or con- 
jurer, was strenuously invoking aid of the 
spirits of the air, and of fire, and heavenly 
lights, through the agency of his strange 
colored stones. 

“The women of the dwarfs, who had been 
watching from a hill as was their custom, 
seeing the terrible plight of their warriors 
whom they thought invincible, joined in the 
fray with fury, but they were helpless to 
stem the current of disaster. 

“Surrounded, some were slain and others 
were carried off in triumph. Among the 
latter was Nakranni in the arms of her old 
fiancé, Medulla. 

“When none were left but Gwali the 
Valiant and his grandfather, Kashee Gwali, 
with his firestones, a great thunder-storm 
burst over the valley; lightning split the 
rocks asunder; a thunderbolt hit the village 
and set fire to the forests surrounding, while 


the waters of the lake rose and seethed and | 


lashed in their fury. 

“‘Terror-stricken, Gwali’s enemies fled. In 
the mad scramble to get away from the fury 
of Kashee Gwali’s fire-gods, the beautiful 
Nakranni thrust a spear-head, which she 
carried in her bosom, into the side of Medulla, 
so that he dropped dead on the trail. She 
fled and quickly joined Gwali and Kashee 
Gwali—all that remained of the gallant 
tribe of dwarfs. 

“Under cover of darkness, storm and 
flame, the trio was seen to get into a dug- 
out canoe and sail out into the very teeth 
of the storm, where they are supposed to 
have been swept up into the heavens in a 
whirlwind of fire and fury. 

‘And after all this, there was peace in the 
valley of St. James, but the spirits of Gwali 
and the dwarfs are said to live on still. 

“Indians passing up and down the lake 
used to tell, with bated breath, of ghostly 
fires burning on Spirit Island, of the spirit 
forms of Gwali and his Carrier Indian prin- 
cess roaming about, hand in hand, and also 
that of Kashee Gwali with arms aloft and the 
colored lights flashing from his wonderful 
firestones. 

“Armed to the teeth, a band of daring 
braves once came to Spirit Island to probe 
the mystery, but they returned with the tale 
that they had seen from the water the 
spirits of the three, that they had landed 
and had found signs of habitation, even live 
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fire, but no trace of any living persons. 
They then told of the sudden down-coming 
of the wrath of heaven in thunder, lightning 
and tumultuous seas through which they 
barely escaped with their lives. 

“Aftersthat, Spirit Island was visited no 
more, andthe secret of Kashee Gwali’s 
legendary firestones has died with him, and 
with Gwali the Valiant and his beautiful 
Indian princess, Nakranni. 

“So now you know, Tom Struthers, how 
your precious Spirit Island got its: name 
and: why. the Indians won’t land here.” 

Tom sighed and rose. 

“Say—but that was a great yarn, ser- 
geant.. The best I’ve ever listened to.” 

Suddenly he stopped, as a thought assailed 


him. 

“And that was why Mr. Von Ambletz 
was excavating here. He thought there 
might be.some of Kashee Gwali’s treasure 
hidden on Spirit Island.” 

“Of course!” 

“And the old fox had me digging and 
searching, innocently, and kidded me along 
that. it was just different kinds of common 
stones. he was after.” 

The sergeant rose and looked out. It had 
become all quiet again over the lake. The 
clouds had separated and the moon was 
coming through. 

“Got to be going, kid! I want to get to 
Fort St. James late tonight.” 

Tom followed the sergeant down to the 
tiny wharf. But he was silent, for his 
mind was far away with the story of Kashee 
Gwali. The police officer knew it, too, so 
he broke into his brooding. 

“Now, youngster, don’t be dreaming about 
hidden treasure, and don’t be blowing your 
potato crop and the rest of the island to bits 
trying to dynamite for what doesn’t exist 
except in the minds of a few loony Indians.” 

“But say, sergeant, what if I did stumble 
on that treasure of firestones?”’ 

“What if—?” repeated Sergeant Gray, 
giving him a playful push on the side of the 
head that caused him to totter on the edge 
of the gangway. 

Tom laughed then. “No,” he said, “I 
fancy any treasure I ever get I'll have to 
work for.” 

“Potatoes, fur and fish, kid; these are the 
best treasure I know up here, and they are 
not too bad at that. The other is just a 
lot of old wives’ tales. And take it from me, 
crafty old Von Ambletz wouldn’t have 
deeded this place to you until he was dead 
sure it wasn’t worth a bean. 

“So long, Tom. I'll drop in and tell 
your mother you are O.K. I’m coming 
back this way in about four days’ time on 
my long trip. See you then.” 

Tom Struthers got up early next morning, 
feeling strong and energetic in spite of his 
short sleep. He was keen to start his in- 
vestigations of the cavern, which he meant 
to explore from end to end. 

He knew he could make the entrance 
easily enough. The return on account of 
the slope of the hole and the peculiar diving 
angle it presented, would be much more 
difficult. He had to have a supply of warm 
clothing with which to keep him from freez- 
ing to’death, while inside. He had to have 
artificial light with which to make his way. 
Then he thought of a guide rope, which he 
would tie about his middle. 

From his stores he secured a strong cord, 
also some good, strong, light-weight rope. 
Inside his old waterproof canvas pack he 
placed a lantern with plenty of wick, a can 
of coal-oil, matches, woolen stockings, heavy 
moccasins, woolen drawers, a mackinaw 
coat and a woolen capot. In a second 
package he put a good heavy blanket and 
a waterproof sheet, also a small supply of 
rations—not that he anticipated spending 
any great length of time in the cavern, but 
simply because of his woodsman’s knowledge 
that one should never take any chances with 
Mother Nature, and always be prepared in 
the matter of at least a little f and of 
plenty of clothing for any emergency. 

After breakfast, he carried all these down 
to the pool, then stripped himself in the 
warm sunshine. Next he set out all his 
material. He uncoiled the strong rope and 
knotted an end of it firmly around a jutting 
rock high up.and directly opposite the hole 
leading to the cavern. He re-coiled the 
tope loosely, so as to make it run easily. 
Then, with lots of spare, so that there would 
be no tangling or interference, he secured his 
two packages at about twenty feet distance 
from each other. In this way he reckoned 
they could easily be pulled in after him. 

When all was ready and apparently 
Secure, he attached the light, strong cord 
to the loose end of the heavier rope, gave 
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himself lots of length, then secured the other 
end of the cord about him, took a last look 
around the beautiful island and lake, where 
all was calm and tranquil, filled his lungs 
to the full and, measuring his distance care- 
fully, took a deep header into the pool. 

He dived straight and true, kicking down- 
ward and swimming under water rapidly and 
vigorously, coming up at long last without 
encountering a single obstacle. So far, so 
good—his dive was a glorious success and 
he was inside the darkened cavern once 
more. Scrambling to the edge of the water 
and on to a ledge of rock near the water- 
line, he commenced to haul in the loose cord 
carefully, worrying for the first time in case 
there might be a sharp edge of rock some- 
where that might cut through his line of 
communication—something he had not given 
a thought to previously. But the cord came 
in without trouble. Then followed the rope, 
and as it came Tom began to breath freely 
again. 

As he kept pulling in, he encountered a 
real difficulty. The first package caught on 
the outside of the entrance, and he could not 
get it through. He had to dive into the 
water and’ get on to a ledge of rock on the 
other side of the cavern and pull at that 
opposite angle before the package slid through 
the aperture. He was mightily relieved when 
it was safely in his arms, for it contained his 
warm clothing and his lighting apparatus. 
The second bundle came through clear, so 
that all he had to do then was to pull in the 
remainder of the slack rope and secure it to a 
rock nearby, just as he had done with the 
other end on the outside, above the pool. 
Now he had a taut guide rope which would 
clear away all doubt and difficulty as to 
getting out. 

But already Tom was beginning to shiver 
with the cold of this vast ice-house. He 
clambered on to the plateau above the pool 
and quickly unpacked his warm clothing 
where all was high and dry. 

“Ugh!” he exclaimed at the bitter cold 
as he rubbed the water from his body and 
struggled into warm, woolen garments. His 
blood soon circulated freely again. Making 
himself as warm as possible, he set the bal- 
ance of his stuff, blankets and scant ration 
of food, securely on the ledge. 

The faint light which he had previously 
noted far down the cavern was still there, 
high up and subdued, as if considerably 
filtered. 

Although his body was now warm and 
comfortable, a feeling of chill crept into his 
mind as he looked about him in the almost 
darkness, and he began to be assailed with 
doubts as to his wisdom in venturing into 
this tomblike place for the second time, 
particularly when there was no one on the 
island to aid him in case of mishap even if 
there had been any one aware of his venture. 

The thought came to him that he ought 
to have left a note at the cabin indicating 
where he had gone. However, there was no 
use of any misgivings now. He was deter- 
mined to see all that he had come to see. 

He filled his lantern with oil and struck a 
match, setting the lantern alight. That 
helped things considerably, although the 
shadows it cast, as he held it high, made him 
fancy he had come into a haunt of ghosts 
and goblins. It reminded him of the queer, 
multi-colored cavern he had read about in 
Aladdin, with its strange glowing lights and 
hanging stalactites, with bats, and owls, and 
floating veils of white. After all, he imagined, 
there he was a modern Aladdin, with all the 
nervous sensations that the original Aladdin 
must have experienced, but with nothing to 
gain that he knew of except the satisfying of 
his idle curiosity. 

He started a forward movement along the 
ridge, slowly and cautiously, having to duck 
his head time and again to avoid striking the 
solidly-frozen but oozy-looking, heavy icicles 
that reached down from the roof of the 
cavern. This cavern was long, all of a hun- 
dred and fifty yards, with nothing but irregu- 
lar, ice-glazed walls and a slippery, rocky 
foothold. He made toward the faint, glow- 
ing light, which seemed to be coming from a 
split or chink in a rock high out of reach, at 
the dead-end. But this light went completely 
out of his mind with something he encount- 
ered closer to hand. 

There at his feet, directly in his path, face 
upward and frozen solid, was lying the 
strangest looking creature it had ever been his 
experience to behold. Cold shivers ran up 
and down his spine as he gazed on it. 

His breath whistled in his throat and he be- 
gan to look about him with a gripping terror, 
in fear that there were possibly some such 
hideous creatures in the cavern still alive. 
(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for August) 
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TO SCOUT EXECUTIVES 


Write to Stanco Distributors, Inc., 
2 Park Ave., New York City, for in- 
formation as to the best place to 
purchase your camp supplies of Flit, 
and the best size container to stock. 
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Theyre like greased 
lightning --- but 
there's no e! 

Boy. how they shoot) 


When it comes to shooting 
consistently — straight, hard 
and clean— Peters Rustless 
GILDKOTE .22’s are IT. The 
newest thing in ammunition— 
nothing ever like them. Those 
of you who are out for the Boy 
Scout Merit Badge for Marks- 
manship—get some quick! Be 
ahead of the other fellows. 


Peters 


Gildkote? 7S 


(COPPER PLATED ) * 


These copper bullets need 
no lubrication. They are “clean 
as a hound’s tooth’”—clean to 
shoot and clean to handle— 
keep your gun clean, too. 

Grease from the old lead 
bullets soon clogged your 
rifling—with the result of lost 
power and sluggish shooting. 
All that is a thing of the past 
if you shoot Peters Rustless 
GILDKOTES. Their accuracy 
is more uniform and regular. 
You will shoot them with 
greater confidence—and shoot 
better. 


Get a box today from the nearest 
Peters dealer. Try them and you'll 
soon “sell yourself” on their 
superior merit. Better also write 
us for free folder full of more in- 
formation why this new ammuni- 
tion is supreme. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. 
Dept. G-47 
New York, Cincinnati, Ohio, San Francisco 








AMMUNITION YOU CAN 
SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 








I HAVE been reading a book that takes me 

back ‘to the books I read when I was a 
boy, just as the stories in it go back to times 
when the world was younger than it is now. 
It is called ‘Wonder Flights of Long Ago,” 
a collection of stories made by Mary. Eliza- 
beth Barry and Paul R. Hanna (Appleton, 
$2.00), out of myths and folklore of all lands. 
Here is the famous flying carpet and flying 
trunk and flying stool; here are Pegasus 
the live horse with wings, and the mechanical 
winged horse that figured in the’ Arabian 
Nights; here is Perseus with wings on his 
feet and Icarus with wings on his shoulders, 
and here is the first of the mythical aviators, 
young Phaeton, whose sky-car ran away with 
him and dumped him into the river Eridanus. 
I remember that name because. I read a 
book called “‘Phaeton Rogers,” by Rossiter 
Johnson (it is no doubt in your public library 
now, and as good as it was. when I read it, 
being about a boy who invents, things), and 
in this book Phaeton Rogers makes a wind- 
wagon pulled by kites, .and it runs away 
with him and spills him into the Erie Canal: 
afterwards he decides that the two waterways 
must have been really the same because the 
name was clearly derived from Erie Canal— 
Erie ditch—Erie drain—Eriedrainus—Eti- 
danus. So you see that boy had paid some 
attention to his Latin as well as to his 
windwagon. 

But coming back to “Wonder Flights of 
Long Ago”—which is the result of three 
years experimentation at the Lincoln School, 
New York City, and would give any school 
or club plenty of ideas—I kept thinking as I 
read it how many of the dreams it describes 
had come true in my time and yours. Things 
we take for granted every day in the papers 
are more marvelous than these age-old 
wonders. Take the “Flying Horse of 
Firouz Schah,” for instance, a-machine that 
flew from Persia to India and back. In 
“The Third Route,” by Philip Sassoon, 
with an introduction by Thornton Wilder 
(Doubleday, $3.00) the flying boat Iris IT 
goes from London through Egypt, the 
Sudan, Transjordania, Irak, India, and 
Malta and back, so that the flying trip of 
the horse forms only one brief stage of this 
17,000-mile journey. ‘The Third Route” 
is one of the best books of air-travel that I 
have read, for the author knows how to show 
you not only the adventurous side of the trip, 
but also the human and picturesque side. 
For instance, he speaks of old houses in 
India, where the widows on their way to 
burn themselves on the funeral pyre of 
their husbands, used to pause as they went 
through the door to press their hands on 
the door-posts, spread with soft plaster, and 
leave the prints for a farewell—where they 
remain to this day. He tells about a hippo 
who nearly fainted with joy when he was 
tossed a bit of sugar, rolling up his eyes and 
coming as near to a smile as his face would 
permit. This was not seen from a plane, but 
when the party was entertained, as it was at 
all stopping points, for the author was the 
British Undersecretary for Air, who flew over 
the course of the route that has already 
brought India within five days of London. 

Then there is the story of Daedalus and 
his son Icarus, the boy who exceeded the 
altitude limit for his day and crashed because 
he came so near the sun. I don’t know his 
record in round numbers, but in Germany 
the other day they set a new altitude record 
of 41,794 feet. There is a picture of the 
Fire Bird, drawn, I admit, out of the imagin- 
ation of the artist, Lynd Ward, but looking 
uncommonly like a big bird—and also like 


a big monoplane. It speaks of his “roaring 
wings ...a throbbing, pulsating muscial 
sound”—not unlike a motor, isn’t it? Here 
is the beautiful, serene story of Pegasus, and 
a record of his flights that could go a thou- 
sand miles in a day. Well, Lindbergh went 
2,600 miles in less than a day, this very year, 
when he flew across this continent from 
California to New York in 14 hours, 23 
minutes, at an average speed of 180 miles 
an hour. Here is the tale of the “Flying 
Trunk,” by Hans Christian Andersen: it 
could transport its owner “high above the 
clouds, farther and farther away” and land 


him at last among the Turks—though un- | 


fortunately it burned there, and the poor 
fellow could not get back. But the Dornier X 
can transport 169 persons, and the English 
airship R-ror weighs 150 tons, which rather 
beats the weight of even a loaded trunk. 
“The Magic Carpet” was precious because 
when two people sat on it they could be 
carried through the air wherever they wished 
to go, to India, Persia or Samarkand. But 
when the young Count de Sibours and his 
wife wanted a little jaunt they took their 
places in a tiny ‘“‘ Moth” plane, scarcely larger 
in spread than a good-sized carpet—and flew 
most of the way around the globe, having 
great adventures. These are related in 
“Flying Gypsies” (Putnam, $2.50), by 
Countess de Sibours, who was Violette Self- 
ridge before she was married; they started 
from England for Indo-China, to hunt big 
game, going by way of France, Spain, 
Morocco, Tripoli, Egypt, and Arabia, and 
having narrow escapes because in North 
Africa a peculiarly savage war was going on. 
By the time they had reached Bangkok they 
evidently thought they might as well keep 
on going, so with the aid of ships for part 
of the way, they polished off the globe and 
came back by way of Japan, Seattle, Chicago, 
New York, and France. There are many 
excellent snap-shots; they met Sir Philip 
Sassoon on his way back from the trip he 
describes in ‘‘The Third Route.” 

Bellerophon was the best flyer in classic 
mythology: he rode Pegasus. But he had no 
harder time in getting a chance to do so 
than John V. Deuel had in becoming a 
flight lieutenant in the United States Air 
Service before he was twenty, as you can 
read in his new book “Speed Wings” 
(Century, $2.00). This describes the thrills 
and the fun of being a flying cadet. There 
are heroes in this book of wonder flights, 
but there is nothing nobler in what they did 
than there is in the record of bravery of the 
boys in the Lafayette Escadrille, which is 
beautifully told by Charles Nordhoff and 
James Norman Hall in “Falcons of France” 
(Little, $2.50). 


PERHAPS the most striking example. of 

how much further we have gone in our 
deeds than the ancients went even in their 
dreams, is to be found in the air-map in 
““Wonder Flights” showing the routes taken 
by all these mythical heroes. Phaeton, I’ll 
admit, did go further than any of us has so 
far attempted, for he zigzagged about among 
the constellations; but then, he nearly set 
the world on fire while doing it, and was 
burned up himself before he was through. 
But all the other routes in mythology put 
together look pretty small compared with 
those given in ‘“‘The Air Tourist’s Guide to 
Europe” (Washburn, $3.00), a neat little 
book by Captain Norman Macmillan, 
which has just appeared in time for summer 
travel. It describes the airways of Europe 
in general, then those of Great Britain, 
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The subject this month is: 
Why do I want to fly? 
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forTrea: ure Island! 


ISTANT beaches, new pic- 

nic spots, secret caves — 

all the thrills of Treasure 
Island are only minutes away 
with an Evinrude, the “good 
man Friday” of the waterways. 
It’s a boat-load of fun..... as 
simple as rowing, but with the 
work left out! 


EVINRUDE 


Five models this year, from 29 
pound Fold-Light, world’s light- 
est twin, to 22 horse power elec- 
tric starting Speeditwin for 45 
mile speeds on hydroplanes. A 
size for any craft, canoe to 
cruiser. A price for any purse— 
for -instance, here’s a remiark- 
able value: 
14 horse power Fastwin, 5 to 35 miles 
per hour; with underwater silencing, 
all and roller bearings, full tilting 
over obstructions, torpedo streamline 
and auto-type carburetor, only $190 
f. o. b. factory. See these interesting 
features in picture, all Evinrudes de- 
scribed in detail, illustrations of racing 
and marathon victors in the new Evin- 
rude Year Book now ready. Write today. 


Easy payments as low as $35 down. 


EVINRUDE DIVISION 
Outboard Motors Corporation 
Ole Evinrude, President 


730-27th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Send for 

FREE 

24 Page 
EVINRUDE 
™ Year Book 











Quiet Underwater Silencing 


The conventional muffler, so practical on 
outboard motors in the smaller sizes, is no 
longer employed onthe higher powered models 
of Elto, Lockwood and Evinrude manufacture. 
Underwater Silencers transform former deaf- 
ening exhaust noises into a soft drone, with- 
out loss of power. . Gone, too, are exhaust 
fumes — washed away in the foaming wake. 








EVINRUDE 
&lto 
LOCKWOOD 
Dealers 


OLD-LIGHT! It f-o-l-d-s to only 

11% x 13% x 17 inches—stow it 

anywhere like a traveling bag. It’s 
light — carry it anywhere; only 29 
pounds, It’s powerful — full 2% horse 
power, getting efficient speed from ca- 
noes, rowboats, yacht tenders. It’s eco- 
nomical—runs 2% 's on a gallon of 
fuel. It’s the talk of all outdoor Amer- 
ica and you should know all of its many 
features. Write for catalog. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 


Ole Evinrude, President 
§533-27th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
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Celebrate with 


BIG- BANG 








(No cal SAFE NOISE 
- d 
POWDER ee aa 

NO am) ' *) of it 
MATCHES 


“It doesn’t hurt a bit” 
The Flash and BANG of a real gun without 


danger from bullets or gunpowder burns. 
Special ammunition provided—ealled Bangsite 
cannot burst the gun. Safe for celebrating, 
firing salutes, sham battles, ete. 
Mounted on two large 
red artillery wheels— 
comes in four sizes 





BIG-BANG FIELD ARTILLERY 
No. 16F—-Price $5.50—length 23 inches 


No. 12F—Price $3.75—length 17 inches 
length 11 inches 
length 


No. 8F—Price $2.25 


No. 6F— Price $1.50 9 inches 





BIG-BANG HEAVY ARTILLERY 
This Model has four — — and is mounted 
ona 4 steel gun carr 
10W— Price Hy 00—14 inches 








aay BANG BOMBING PLANE 
Fol latest commercial plane design. 
Finished in briehe colors. Fires with loud 
BANG. Each BANG spins propeiier 
No. 11P—Price $3.50— Length: “11 inches 








BIG-BANG NAVY GUN-BOAT 
Mounted on 4 wheels—Ammunition in rear 
turret. No.#9B—Price $2.00—9 inches. 











BIG-BANG ARMY TANK 
Fired like pny BIG-BANG, with the added 
feature that Tank can also be fired by stepping 
on the igniter. 

No. 5T—Price $1.00—8 inches 





BIG-BANG SAFETY 
PISTOL 


A Real Pistol in looks, but safe for boys— 
finished in black gun-metal—comes in leather 
holster. No. 6P—Price $2.00—8 inches. 


EXTRA: SUPPLIES 
Bangsite (ammunition) per tube. 
Spark Plug (igniter) per card 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send ‘money 
order or check or pay the ‘Postman fora “ BIG- 
BANG” with a Supply of Bi ( 
" ibe sent fo you prepaid in U. 8. A., to- 
oether with complete di 
The Larger the Size, the Louder the BANG 


THE CONESTOGA CORPORATION 
Main Office and Factory 
Bethlehem, Pa. 











France and Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Northern Europe, Central Europe, Italy,the 
Balkan States, and Spain, each by itself. 
There are time-tables for all lines, and care- 
ful directions as to location of offices, amount 
of baggage that may be taken, passports, 
and so on; the scenery that you would see 
is described so you can find your place on 
the map spread out below you. Some of the 
pictures are of ships with their comfortable 
and even luxurious appointments, but most 
of them are of cities taken as the ship is 
about to descend, showing how they appear 
in this sort of approach. This book is in an 
“aeroplane edition,” small and light, and 
will be taken by many tourists this summer, 
as this form of transport covers so much more 
distance in so much less time that they can 
go rapidly from one place to another, and 
then spend as much time as they wish on 
the ground before they go up again to settle 
somewhere else. It is, indeed, like a Baedeker 
of the air, not for show but for service. 

By the time the youngest of you is old 
enough to be entrusted with a plane to fly, 
more and more of these old dreams wil 
have come true, and boys like some of you 
will be doing things in the air that even now 
seem hard to believe. For when anything 
that man does reaches such a point of de- 
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velopment as aviation has already reached, 
it goes on developing at a great rate, and the 
high spots of yesterday are the levels of 
to-day. It took thousands of years to reach 
the Wrights and Curtiss and Santos-Dumont 
and Zeppelin; it was years after the airplane 
was made that the first one flew the Atlantic; 
but now the sky is thick with machines, and 
no one is called a “mere dreamer” who 
predicts that within the lives of living men 
mails will be flown regularly, not only across 
the Atlantic but over the Pacific, and that 
in the immensely high regions above the 
earth where the weather has almost ceased 
to trouble the aviator, tremendous speeds 
will be reached that will make it possible to 
move about the globe as easily as we now 
move about a continent. It is a great 
world, now that the airplanes and the air- 
ships are here. 


The question this month is chosen for my 
own sake as much as for yours. I have 
often wanted to ask you just what it is that 
makes aviation so popular with boys. I 
know what makes it so popular with me; 
I wonder if it is with you for the same 
reasons? So tell me, in the usual number 
of words, “‘Why Do I Want to Fly?” 


’ Prize-Winning Letter for May 


What, in your opinion, is the most im- 
portant achievement in aeronautics during 
the year 1929 and why? 

By Hartford Smith, Seattle, Washington. 


HE most important achievement in 
aeronautics during the year 1929, in my 
opinion, was the improvement and successful 
use of the Diesel engine in airplanes. Many 
attempts had been made to solve the problem 
of the aircraft Diesel engine by refinements 
in design, but until 1929 little progress had 
been made. 

The reason I believe this to be the most 
important achievement is because of the 
great advantages of the Diesel over other 
types of engines. In the first place there is 
no difficulty in the distributing of fuel be- 
tween the cylinders; second, the low fuel 
demand is extremely important in increasing 
the radius of flight or the pay-load in com- 
mercial aircraft; third, the complete elimina- 
tion of all fire risk inasmuch as the fuel oil 
does not evaporate quickly. It is practically 


method and it will actually extinguish a 
small bonfire when dashed upon it. Besides 
this, it costs between one-third and one- 
fourth less, and developes as much as 35 
per cent. more B.Th. U.’s than “aviation 
gas,”’ volume for volume. Fourth, it does 
away with all the electrical ignition complica- 
tions and troubles, including spark plugs, 
together with the serious interference with 
wireless and radio reception. 

Although there were other achievements 
during 1929, I believe this one to be the 
most important of all because it will do more 
than any other single thing to advance the 
cause of aviation. 
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UP IN THE 


tain climbing, canoeing... 
short for the boys of Camp Maranacook. 


fidence,” says William H. 


‘iow is always something doing at Camp 
Maranacook, in the woods near Readfield, 
Maine. And for almost everything a fellow 
does at camp, Grips help him do it better. 


Grips are shoes. Shoes for boys who do 
things. Shoes that render every ounce of 
muscle into speed and sureness of foot. 
Shoes that help you win races, make two- 
base hits of singles, catch fast ones on 
tennis court. Shoes that keep you on your 
feet and give you confidence to do things 
well. Grips are the shoes that winners wear. 


Look closely at the Cleeto, pictured on 
this page. See that zigzag tread. It’s de- 
signed like the tread of a balloon tire for 
a racing car. It gives you traction on the 
go-ahead, does away with side skid. 


Now examine the Grip Sure. See those suc- 
tioncupsonthesole?W hen your foothitsthe 











“Sure footwork means safety and con- 


Camp Maranacook’s Director. “That 
is why I urge my boys to wear Grips.” 


TOP NOTCH 





aine woods 





A real Maine Camp for boys, Camp Maranacook, It lies in the network of lakes and rivers 
between the Kennebec and Androscoggin Rivers. It covers many acres of pine-wooded slope 
on the shores of Lake Maranacook, and an island opposite. Baseball, tennis, hiking, moun- 
these are only a few of the sports that make the summer all too 





Morgan, 





ground with these shoes on, they take hold. 


Both Cleeto and Grip Sure come in the 
snappy new Sun-tan shade with crimson 
rubber toe protectors. Soles and uppers hug 
the foot like a glove. Both have the new 
Arch Supporting Stay. 


Try out a pair of Grips at a nearby shoe 
store. First make sure that the name Grips 
is stamped om the ankle patch and the 
Top Notch cross is moulded in the sole. 
Walk briskly around the store. You'll fee/ 
that added bit of confidence that Grips 
give you. If your favorite shoe store 
doesn’t have Grips, just drop us a post 
card and we'll tell you where you can try 
them on. Address Beacon Falls Rubber 
Shoe Company, Beacon Falls, Connecticut. 
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Just Cruising Around... 


on your chummy bicycle with your pal— > 
finding a lot of fun in exploring new places in 
the country, the mountains or at the seaside 
—add a lot to your vacation, particularly 
when your wheel is equipped with the New 
Departure Multiple Disc Coaster Brake— 
the device that means as much to com- 
fortable, easy riding as do pneumatic tires. 


NEW DEPARTURE MBG. CO., 
BRISTOL, CONN. é 
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The most thrilling game in the 
world > a 7 7 7 7 7 


learn how to play the game. You see 
many kinds of business at close range 
and have a chance to choose the one you 
want to follow. When the right opening 
comes, your manager will gladly recom- 
mend you for it—and you have no idea 
how much that recommendation will help. 


~ linn aa 


In sport it’s the boy who has had 
plenty of practice with a good team and 
a good coach who makes a star player. 
In business it’s the boy who “knows the 
ropes” who gets the best opening and 
makes the grade the fastest. 
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Sewanee, 


If you are ambitious and want to 
make good, Western Union offers a 
wonderful opportunity to get started 
right. It is healthful work that you will 
enjoy and the pay is good. In it you 


Are you ready? Stop today at the 
nearest Western Union office and ask 
the manager. He will tell you all 
about it. 
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‘“‘Old No-Excuse’’ Accepts One 
(Continued from page 9) 











outlines of a plane, or formation of planes, 
and identify them, ten kilometers and more 


away. Above the treetops a strong wind. 


from the southwest carried the bag toward 
the German lines. The balloon had not risen 
two hundred meters when Perry heard a 
voice in his telephone headset. It was Pri- 
vate Smith, who ran the winch telephone. 

“Lieutenant, sir, there’s a medical officer 
down here insists he must speak with you.” 

“Put him on,” the young officer replied. 

“Are you the commanding officer of this 
balloon outfit?” the unfamiliar voice rasped. 
‘I’m Major Peterson, commanding the field 
hospital that just moved in the woods ahead 
of you. You'll have to change your position. 
At Mouilly a sausage was behind us and every 
shell that fell short came down on us. [I'll 
have wounded coming in in half an hour.” 

“When they start shelling us I’ll move, 
and not until then,’’ Perry answered with 
asperity. ‘‘Please don’t bother me any 
more, Major. I’ve troubles of my own.” 

“What! You refuse! You’ll hear from 
this,”’ the strange voice barked. ‘“‘I’ll hold 
you responsible for every shell that dam- 
ages us.” There was a click in the young 
officer’s ears. 

Perry groaned. Always something. Yes- 
terday it had been the commander of a 
French artillery echelon in his rear who had 
ordered him to move. Then the humor of 
it struck the youth and he began humming, 
“Always in the Way.” 

The balloon was now at 500 meters, and 
the young observer scanned the front lines 
eagerly. The advance had slowed down. 
Resistance had stiffened. Shells were burst- 
ing in Montfaucon. Through his glasses he 
saw the line of foxholes from which drifted 
tiny threads of smoke in Epinonville and 
Ivoiry. South of Nantillois a smoke haze 
made it impossible to see any detail of what 
was going on. About Farme Madeleine 
the falling shells left tiny clouds of yellow. 
yas! Expertly he scanned the panorama of 
war, deserted shell-torn roads, woods that 
screened gory action beneath their green 
canopy, fields seared by gas and steel. 

Well, he must face the music. He must 
report the situation without delay to General 
Turnbull—if ‘“‘Old No-Excuse”’ would listen 
to him. ; 

“Hello, chartroom,”’ he called. ‘‘ Balloon 
halted at 800 meters. Give me Station 
Pepper.” A buzzing came into his ears. It 
continued for minutes. 

“Sorry, lieutenant,” answered the voice 
of Sergeant Weatherbee. ‘No answer from 
Pepper. Afraid the line’s been broken. 
I’ll send out a trouble-shooter at once.” 

Perry groaned. Then his eye suddenly 
lighted. He was scanning the battle- 
front through his field-glasses. Square in 
the lens a galloping enemy artillery battalion 
halted in Cierges in a cloud of dust. 

“Chartroom. Quick! Battery Lard,” he 
shouted. He was trembling from excite- 
ment, unmindful of the jerky motion of the 
basket as a battery of six-inch howitzers 
began roaring from the woods below. The 
concussion, compression of the air, always 
did that. A weary voice answered with 
magnificent indifference, ‘‘ Battery Lard.” 

“Balloon Coffee speaking. Fugitive tar- 
get in Cierges, coordinates 345-678. Let’s 
go,” Perry urged. 

“Where have you been all day?” the 
battery commander of Lard asked with dis- 


=~ 


gust. ‘‘We’ve been trying to get you all - 


morning to adjust us on the crossroads at 
Eclisfontaine. We're working with terres- 
tial observers now. We're satisfied. G’wan 
back to sleep. Your gas-bags are too un- 
reliable.” Click! 

Perry groaned. He cursed the name of 
Colonel Krell, the author of his sorrows. 
Well, if ““Old No-Excuse” had him relieved 
he wouldn’t go back to Blois alone. He was 
no cry-baby, but General Turnbull would 
learn the truth. Hatred more intense than 
he had ever felt toward the enemy surged 
in the young observer’s blood at thoughts of 
the ruthless regimental leader. And then 
immediately his mind was distracted from 
Colonel Krell. 

The distraction arrived with an eerie 
deafening scream that ended in an ear- 
splitting detonation. To the left and a 
hundred meters above there was a burst. 
Fragments whistled down. The balloon 
leaped in the concussion. Instantly the 
scream and detonation were repeated, this 
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time to the right and below. The Germans 
were shelling the balloon with high explosives. 
And they had the big bag bracketed. 
third shell screamed and burst far below. 
Perry recognized it for shrapnel. They were 
shelling the winch crew at the same time 
they were trying to pick off the balloon. 
Shorts would fall on the field hospital. 

Perry bit his lips for control as he tried to 
appear cool while relaying orders to the 
crew below. The fire increased in fury as 
the command was obeyed. There was a 
jerking motion in the basket as the winch 
got under way. Up and down the road it 
ran while the balloon was raised and lowered 
to force the enemy to keep changing his 
range and direction. 

It required every ounce of concentration 
in Perry’s makeup to ignore the excitement 
of banging shells and changing position as 
he scanned the countryside behind the lines, 
At last he picked up the tiny flicker of flame 
that he took for the bark of the battery 
shelling the balloon and winch. It came 
from a small valley before Gesnes. Hastily 
he recalled the howitzer battery to give the 
coordinates of the troublesome guns. 

“Sorry,” was the answer. “Our orders 
are definite. We can’t use up our last 
rounds without orders from the divisional 
chief.” 

Frantically Perry called back the chart- 
room switchboard operator. ‘Station Pep- 
per! Operator,” he commanded. “You've 
got to get me through some way.” 

“Just a- minute.” The receivers of his 
telephone headset buzzed as the operator 
cranked furiously. A faint voice reached 
him, the Chief of Staff of the Curly Bear 
division. 

“Colonel Briggs speaking. Who? No, 
General Turnbull has gone up to the lines. 
He is very much disappointed in you, 
Lieutenant.” 

“‘T’ve spotted the battery shelling us,”’ the 
young balloon officer shouted. ‘I’m afraid 
for the field hospital more than ourselves. 
Will you tell the battery commander to 
fire half his remaining ammunition?” 

“No!” answered Colonel Briggs decisively. 
“We have an important operation impend- 
ing. We have learned from German desert- 
ers that the Bois Emont is lightly held. 
General Turnbull has gone up to direct its 
capture. We have full information as to 
the position of our lines now, and unless 
you secure information of supreme im- 
portance don’t trouble me again.” Click. 
There was finality despite the weakness of 
the telephone connection. 

While the German fire continued Perry 
focused his glasses on the Bois Emont. It 
was a tiny woods on an eminence north of 
the village of Ivoiry, a square green crown 
on the heights af a hill that was a natural 
fortress. Open fields stretched for a kilo- 
meter or more on the surrounding slopes 
which were steepest near the approach to 
the woods. Perry’s glasses could not pene- 
trate the green canopy. At the rear of the 
woods rose the roof of a balloon hangar. 
The cleared space behind the hill dipped in a 
valley, the further slope of which led to a 
high wooded ridge. 

Minutes later, the winch telephone opera- 
tor reported. An enemy shell had struck 
the rear of the winch, killing the driver and 
damaging the cable motor so that it could 
not be used. Until the damage could be 
repaired, if it could be repaired, the balloon 
must be held at 750 meters. Did the Lieu- 
tenant wish to come down? -If so, they 
would attach the maneuvering spider. The 
maneuvering spider was a pulley-wheel con- 
nected to many hand ropes. By securing it 
about the cable and walking away from the 
winch the balloon could be lowered slowly 
as the cable stretched along the ground. 
The method was too slow to be of any value 
in case of airplane attack. 

“No, I’ll stay up here,’”’ Lieutenant Perry 
advised. “We haven’t made a run, an 
assist, or even an error, all day. Colonel 
Krell to thank,” he added to himself. 

He returned to his scrutiny of the road 
behind Bois Emont. As he did so, the shell- 
ing ceased as though the enemy had sensed 
that at last they had inflicted damage. 
There was the torn section of the camouflage 
again. The movement was foward Bols 
Emont. Unmistakably! He could make 
out detail, now, despite the rising dust 
clouds. Infantry gave way to the right 
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for galloping German caissons. They were 
moving artillery as well as infantry into the 
wood! That was important! He shouted 
into the telephone mouthpiece for Station 
Pepper. His voice was drowned in an ex- 
cited cry from the winch telephone operator. 
“Stand by to jump. Five Fokkers from the 
north.” 

Before the report was complete the skies 
were roaring. From the ground below his 
own machine-gunners had gone into action. 
He could hear the hiss of their steel curtain 
to the fainter rat-tat-tatting chorus echoing 
from the ground. Banging in a fifty-meter 
circle was the protective archy, white-fringed 
blossoms of 75 high explosives. Their frag- 
ments whirred ominously on all sides. 
Straight into the hurricane of bursting death 
the enemy flew. Two hovered aloft to pre- 
vent surprise attack from Allied planes. 
The others dove upon the bag, one behind 
the other. Streaks of living flame alter- 
nated with the white smoke of tracers. 
Perry could follow them with his naked eye. 
Was the balloon on fire on top? The flabby 
belly of the bag was all that he could see. 
Yes! A tiny curleycue of smoke met his 
eye as into his ears echoed the vibrant 
command, “ Jump.” 

With a jerk Perry disconnected the tele- 
phone plug and leaped clear of the basket. 
Spinning he fell through space. He felt the 
parachute snap open above him. A scorch- 
ing breath blew into his face. Not ten 
meters distant the balloon plunged past, a 
furnace of flame. He watched its fall 
toward the woods, a crimson comet with a 
tail of black smoke and smouldering fabric 
tatters. Now into his ears came again the 
roar of airplane motors. Zippp! 
ears a burst of bullets hissed. Another, and 
another! The enemy was shooting at him 
as he hung suspended helpless in his para- 
chute. Archy and machine-guns continued 
their roar, basso profundo and high tenor. 
Then abruptly the noise died. The attackers 
had departed. Perry saw the balloon strike 
the treetops in a cloud of smoke and flame. 
Then he gave attention to his own position. 
He had jumped at 750 meters. His para- 
chute had opened in the first fifty meters 
and now he had no sensation of descent, 
though he knew he was nearing the ground 
at the rate of five meters a second. He felt 
suspended in midair. The wind had in- 
creased in force and it was carrying him 
toward the German lines. Already he was 
almost beyond the woods. Drifting north 
and east at his present rate he would land 
not far from Ivoiry. 

Within a hundred meters of the ground 
the earth appeared suddenly to be rushing 
up to meet him. He brought his feet to- 
gether and flexed his knees. Then he 
reached in the pocket of his parachute har- 
ness for the U-bladed knife to cut the cord 
on which he dangled, to prevent being 
dragged in the high ground wind. Ugh! He 
hit hard in an open field. Before he could 
use his knife the big silken parasol bellowed 
on the ground and like a full-blown sail 
started dragging him. His harness caught 
in a strand of barbed wire. With a quick 
movement of the wrist Perry freed himself. 

When he rose to his feet he wondered why 
no one had come to his aid. He could see 
soldiers watching him from the edge of the 
woods behind him, and in the lee of a road- 
bank straight ahead he saw a full regiment 
massed. He recognized the road. It ran 
due west from Montfaucon to Ivoiry, sloping 
from the crest of a hill to its protecting shelter 
where the hill had been cut away. The 
regiment on the road was hugging shelter 
closely. Suddenly Perry knew why no one 
had run into the open field. The air re- 
sounded with whines. On all sides dust-spots 
rose in spurts. Hedidnot tarry. The forest 
was nearest. Perry legged it for the protect- 
ing trees. Breathless but unwounded he 
arrived. A sad-eyed soldier regarded him 
with negative head shake from behind a 
generous tree-trunk. 

“You better look out where you pick yore 
landing places,”’ the soldier muttered. “They 
oe direct fire from the top of that woods 
there.” 

Perry ignored the advice. He jerked his 
thumb toward the regiment massed behind 
the road-bank a hundred meters ahead. 

‘How did they get over there, then?’ he 
asked. 

“They been there since afore daylight,” 
the soldier answered. “But they won’t be 
there long now.” 

“Why?” asked Perry, for no particular 
reason. 

“That’s the 176th, our reserve regiment. 
They’re going up to take that wood. Gen’al 
Turnbull was just up here fifteen minutes 
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ago and sent a runner over with their orders. 
They got three runners before one got across 
that field. Some deserters come over this 
mawnin’ and tol’ us that they’re holding that 
wood with only a few machine-gun teams. 
I’m waiting here to watch the show start.” 

Lieutenant Perry felt his heart start 
pounding violently. The wood from which 
the fire had come was the Bois Emont. He 
alone knew how false was the division’s 
information as to the enemy strength in 
those woods. From what he had seen 
through that gaping hole in the camouflage 
over the road leading to the rear, he realized 
that the Bois Emont was a death trap. One 
regiment could never take it. It would be 
decimated on the steep slopes. And the 
176th, Colonel Krell’s command! Well, the 
soldiers were not to blame for their Colonel. 
There was no time to lose. 

Perry had a vision of the sad-eyed soldier’s 
jaw dropping in amazement as he left the 
shelter he had just gained and dashed across 
the field. He had not gained a third of the 
distance to the road when the enemy opened 
fire. Bullets whined and hissed overhead 
and in his pathway. They certainly had the 
range of that field! If luck would stay with 
him five seconds more. No! His left leg 
suddenly buckled. It felt as though it had 
been struck with an axe, an excruciating pain, 
then numbness. Perry turned where he had 
fallen and surveyed his wound. It had 
been struck a bone-shattering blow above 
the knee-cap. Lying prostrate, he felt a 
glancing blow at his temple. A warm trickle 
rolled down his cheek. He lay there un- 
mindful of the continued whine of bullets. 
Then a new fury of sound assailed his ears. 
From the woods behind came the roar of 
artillery. The projectiles from the black 
muzzles screamed overhead and burst on the 
hillside. Perry groaned. That would be 
the opening of the preparatory barrage. 
Any second, now, the first waves would 
start over the embankment behind the burst- 
ing steel curtain. Somehow he must get to 
Colonel Krell. He began crawling toward 
the road, his useless leg dragging behind. 
It seemed an eternity that he fought his way 
forward with his arms and one knee. The 
only recompense was that the barrage inter- 
rupted the vision of the German gunners. 
If only his head would stop reeling. 

How he reached the road he never knew. 
His only clear recollection was of Colonel 
Krell standing over him as he lay on his 
back in the road. He had not had a good 
look at his nemesis in the darkness early 
that morning. A lantern jaw was the out- 
standing characteristic of the burly regi- 
mental leader’s face, yet the eyes were not 
unkindly. It was necessary to shout to be 
heard above the roar of the barrage. The 
Colonel bent a knee to listen. 

“Colonel, sir,” yelled Lieutenant Perry. 
“‘T’m the observer just landed out there, the 


one you slashed the balloon on this morning. | 


Last thing I saw upstairs was the enemy 
packing into those woods, infantry, guns, a 
stream of them. It’s suicide for you. It’s 
atrap. Those deserters lied.” He babbled 
on, but the Colonel had left him. Above 
the crash and roar of bursting shells, whistles 
blew, recalling the waves starting out. 

The shrill notes came faintly to Lieu- 
tenant Perry’s ears. He sensed their mes- 
sage. ‘‘So sausages ain’t no good?’ he 
mumbled grimly. Then he knew no more. 

Lieutenant Lee Perry lay on a white cot 
in the evacuation hospital at Souilly. His 
left leg was upright in a harness. His head 
was swathed in bandages. The Medical 
officers said he would suffer no permanent 
injury. Beside his cot stood two officers. 
One wore twin silver stars on his shoulder 
and black braid on the sleeve of his tunic. 
The other wore eagles. 

“Lieutenant,” said Old No-Excuse. ‘The 
division has been relieved. I’ve come to 
apologize for an intended humiliation. When 
you weren’t in the air the second morning 
of the drive I was on the point of asking for 
a new company commander. Colonel Krell 
here has taken the responsibility for your 
failure. Everything turned out very hap- 
pily. Ordinarily I am not inclined to listen 
to excuses. I was not in a mood, at first, 
to listen to Colonel Krell’s explanation of 
why he ignored my order to attack Bois 
Emont. We finally had to flank it to 
capture it.” 

Colonel Krell stood by smiling. 

“Yes,”’ continued General Turnbull. 
“T’ve broken my rule and accepted two 
excuses. But, Lieutenant, there’s one I 
won’t accept. And that’s if the DSC board 
ignore my recommendations for one of the 
best-earned - Distinguished Service Crosses 
in this man’s war.” 
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NORTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE R. O. T. C. RIFLE TEAM 


Winners of the Hearst Rifle Match Championship. Front Row: Morris Barks, Arthur Johnson, 
Alvin Lee. Back Row: Kenneth Piper, Capt. Frank Ross, U. §. A. (Coach), and Edward Comm, 


HEARST RIFLE MATCH TROPHY 
aw 
Won with Western 
a 

Competing against a record field of 383 teams, the crack 

North Dakota State College R. O. T. C. Rifle Team won 

the 1930 William Randolph Hearst Rifle Match Cham- 

pionship, using Western Lubaloy cartridges. Edward Z 

Comm, team member, shot the excellent score of 196 out 

of a possible 200. The team wins a free trip to Washing- 

ton, D. C., to be presented with a big gold trophy and gold medals. 

It is the third consecutive championship won with Lubaloy cartridges by North Dakota 

State College rifle teams under the skillful coaching of Capt. Frank Ross, U.S. A. In 

1928 and again in 1929, Bison riflemen won the National Intercollegiate Indoor Team 

Championship with Lubaloy cartridges. And these are but a few of many important 
matches held throughout the country which have been won by teams and individuals 
using Lubaloy cartridges. 





Championship Accuracy! Clean 
to Shoot! Clean to Handle! 


Lubaloy cartridges combine CLEANLINESS with remarkable accuracy. They are 
loaded with stnokeless powder and Western's special non-corrosive priming. Lubaloy 
-22's won't rust your rifle—and there is no grease on them to soil your hands or pockets. 
Lint, grit or dirt will not stick to them and get into your gun. They hit hard. Bowl 
over small game “as sure as shootin’.” Try them. When you go to camp this summer 
be sure to get in on the rifle shooting—and use Lubaloy car- 
tridges. They will improve your marksmanship. 


Dealers everywhere sell Western—World’s Champion Am- 

munition. Write us for interesting free leaflet describing the 

advantages of Lubaloy .22's. We'll also send 

you a copy of Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen’s 

thrilling booklet, “American Big Game Hunting.” 
Join the N. R. A. For free literature describing 


the many benefits, write The National Rifle 
Association, 816 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C, 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
754 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 






EDWARD COMM 
Member of N. D. State Col- 
lege Rifle Team, who scored 
196 out of a possible 200 with 
Lubaloy cartridges. 


Lubaloy 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


Coated 22 s 
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Everybody likes him _WHY? 


Modest, industrious, 
never seeking praise, al- 
ways winning highest 
marks—the most popu- 
lar fellow in the school. 
It’s easy to understand 
why. He has the vivac- 
ity and personality that 


SHRED 
WHEA 






come from good health 
—and this comes from 
simple tastes. He eats 
Shredded Wheat with 
milk or fresh fruits and 
so he keeps a clear mind 
and supple body, ready 
for study or play. 








“I'd Choose this Knife,” 


Said Scoutmaster Jones 


The troop was 
all seated 
around the 
camp fire one 
night when 
one of the boys 
asked Scout- 
master Jones 
what he would 
carry if he 
could only take one piece of equipment 
into the wilderness. He held up his Ulster 
Scout Knife significantly and replied, 
“With this knife I could make a bark 
lean-to, cut bedding, start a fire and even 
fashion bark utensils to cook in. Isn’t it 
the most useful thing any of you boys 
brought on this trip? Think of the cans 
you have opened with it, the useful jobs 
accomplished with the bottle opener, 
punch, screw driver and keen blade. 
Every one of you chaps who haven’t an 
Ulster would do well to get one next 
time you are in a hardware or sporting- 
goods store.” 


THE ULSTER KNIFE WORKS 
Dwight Divine & Sons, Inc. 
Ellenville, N. Y. 


WO ooy Scout 
| Knife 


The Knife is about 
three times the size 
of this picture 





















LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
[re rai Bldg., 1611-27 N, Lincolp St., ces | 


You Boys 
who want to get 
ahead on drums should 
keep in mind that the fellows 
now at the top choose Ludwigs— 

because they're better, as well as easier 
to play. Yet they cost no more. 

Trial Offer; Easy Payments 


Complete outfits for jazz orchestra; drums for 
band or drum corps—so easy to play you develop 
a fine “roll” quickly. Send now for literature; 
mention what interests you most—orchestra, band, 
or drum corps. Ludwig’s easy self-instructor free 
with drum or outfit. 























— BOYS! 
Here Is a Money Maker 


A Kwik-Up Jr. Pop Stand stops motorists, 
sells more pop every day and ‘is comfortable. 
Just like owning a store—you enjoy running 
it and make more money than any stand in 
miles. The Kwik-Up Stand is portable. Cov- 
ered with black and orange striped canvas 
like the concession stands at fairs. Write for 
free circular and low price to readers of Boys’ 


Life. 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE CoO. 
30 Bridge Place Colfax, Iowa 


Community Service 
‘THERE are many ways for 

Lone Scouts to give Local 
Community Service and to 
show their Patriotic response 
to a great historic event. The 
American Eagle Lone Scout 
Tribe of Wright City, Mis- 
souri, made up of Rural boys 
from three different counties 
under the leadership of John 
F. Case, Editor of the Mis- 
souri Ruralist, President of the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture, Author and Lecturer, 
has put over a very excellent community 
service program and also one that is espec- 
ially fitting for the Patriotic Program of 
Scouting. 

In a letter he reports as follows:—‘‘Our 
Tribe of Lone 






Lone Scout 






tune in between 7:30 and 8:00 
P. M. You will enjoy the 
program, receive instruction, 
inspiration and leadership in 
your work. While the program 
is conducted for the Lone 
Scouts and for the Rural 
Scouts of the six districts com- 
prising the Shreveport, La. 
Area Council, it will be of 
equal interest and value to 
all Lone Scouts and Rural 
boys in Scouting throughout the section. 


Lone Scout Winner 


ONE SCOUT PALMER LONG, who lives 

near Opelika, Alabama, was the winner 

of first place in an oratorical contest held at 
the State University at Auburn, Alabama. 

He is a 





Scouts has 

taken over the fez 
care, super- 
vision and 
management 
of an old 
cemetery 
wherein is 
buried a 
number of sol- 
diers of the 
Rev olution- 
ary War, the 
War of 1812, 
and the Civil 
War. It isa 
private ceme- 
tery now and 
has been 
abandoned 
and in bad 








voted to look 

after it from year to year, conduct Memorial 
Services annually and will put on a special 
patriotic program each year.” 


Covered Wagon Centennial 

N MODERNIZED covered wagons, on 

horseback, in automobiles and on foot, 
Boy Scouts from many parts of the country 
will gather at Independence Rock, or Red 
Buttes, Wyoming, on July 3rd, to participate 
in the Covered Wagon Centennial of the 
Oregon Trail Memorial Association, com- 
memorating the One Hundredth Anniversary 
of the date of departure of the first covered 
wagon to thread its way through the Rockies, 
over what later became the Old Oregon 
Trail. Not only present-day Scouts, but 
many of the old pioneers who are still alive, 
will pilgrimage to the old camping ground to 
spend a few days recounting stories of the old 
trails-to the boys. 
The three-day encampment at Inde- 
pendence Rock will be on a Patrol basis, and 
the program will feature incidents connected 
with the opening of the old trail. 
Lone Scouts who find it possible to do so 
should try to participate in this encampment. 
The camp will be conducted under the direc- 
tion of the National Camping Department 
of Boy Scouts of America. 


Industrious Tribe 
MB: JOHN O. POWELL, Guide, of the 
Pine Tree Tribe of Lone Scouts located 
at Brandonville, Pa., reports that all the 
members of the Tribe with the exception of 
one have successfully passed their Tenderfoot 
Tests and are working hard for Second and 
First Class ranks. He reports that they have 
a very nice sum of money deposited in their 
local bank, earned by the boys selling fish and 
oysters. The Tribe is also building a cabin 
and expect soon to hold their meetings in it. 


Lone Scout Broadcasting Program 


‘THE Shreveport, La. Boy Scout Council 

under the leadership of Samuel D. 
Bogan, Scout Executive, will broadcast over 
radio station KTBS for thirty minutes, and 
conduct Lone Scout and Rural Scout Pro- 
grams over the air every Monday evening. 
We suggest that all Lone Séouts within 
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hearing or wave-length reach of this station, 
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] " memberof the 

: Progressive 
Farmer Lone 
Scout Tribe 
headed by one 
of our famous 
Oldtimer 
Lone Scouts, 
Mr. Alexan- 
der Nunn, 
who - started 
Lone Scout- 
ing way back 
in the early 
days and has 
remained in 
continuous 
performance 
ever since, 
both as a 
Scout and as 





condition for THE NATIONAL THEATRICAL LONE SCOUT TRIBE is a Lone Scout 
a number of composed entirely of Lone Scouts who are members of the Theat- Leader. He is 
years. Our rical profession, and who, because of their program of traveling now Associate 
Tribe has and performing, are unable to follow Scouting on a Troop basis Editor of the 


Progressive 
Farmer with headquarters at Birmingham, 
Alabama and is Guide of the Progressive 
Farmer Tribe of over 3,600 Lone Scouts 
throughout the South. 


Press Club Members 


ONE SCOUT COMMISSIONER FELIX 
A. DANTON, Membership Secretary of 
the National Boy Scout Press Association, 
has given the following very interesting 
report dated April 15th, 1930: “We now 
have 147 members of the National Press 
Club; 49 are Eagle Scouts, 29 Life Scouts, 
23 Star Scouts, 10 Asst. Scoutmasters, 8 
Supreme Scouts p ne Lone Scout Division, 
4 Scoutmasters, 2 Deputy Commissioners of 
Lone Scouting, 2 Junior Asst. Scoutmasters, 
1 Asst. Deputy Commissioner, 1 Troop 
Committeeman, 7 First-Class Scouts, 121 
holders of the Merit Badge in Journalism, 
16 Gold Quill owners of the Lone Scout 
Division, and 19 are editors of chartered Boy 
Scout publications. 
The age range of members of the Boy Scout 
Press Club is from 13 years to 28. 


Questions and Answers 

Q. What is a Lone Scout “friend and 
counselor”? And what are his functions? 

A. He is the Adult leader selected by the 
individual Lone Scout with approval of 
his parents, to be his “Scout Friend and 
Counselor.” He serves as examiner for 
the Scout’s advancement, he exchanges visits 
with the Scout, and uses his own judgment 
in his work of counsel and guidance. 

Q. What is a County Lone Scout Tribe? 

A. It is a group organization of the 
scattered Lone Scouts of a County-wide 
Area. They have Tribe meetings on Satur- 
day afternoons once a month, under 
adult leadership. The Adult leader is 
known as the County Lone Scout Tribe 
Scoutmaster. 

Q. How is a County Tribe of Lone Scouts 
sponsored? 

A. A County Tribe may be sponsored by 
any county-wide organization such as 
Parent-Teacher Association, Farm Bureau, 
Granges, County-Sunday School Association, 
Rotary Clubs, or any other well-organized 
group who wish to express their leadership 
in terms of rural boy needs. 
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| . Craig of the Cloud Patrol 


(Continued from page 23) | 








Upward and onward they forged, Den seek- 
ing to reach two thousand feet altitude as 
quickly as possible and the other pilots trying 
to do the same thing. 


At a thousand feet some of the climbing 
planes began to level off. The blue and 
gold Douglas was one, and the gray and gold 
Buhl was another. The silver Fokker leveled 
off slightly higher. So did the red Voight. 
But the Waco and Eaglerock and the van- 
ished Keystone, kept climbing for altitude 
with Don and the Standard and Curtis. 

At two thousand feet Don leveled off, 
while the Curtis climbed still higher and the 
Standard still higher yet. They began to 
spread out then. Don with the motor up to 
its best, found a chance to look around. 
Towns were passing below them. They were 
out over the Oranges, and heading down a 
valley between the Watchung Mountains 
toward Summerville and Princeton beyond. 
There were planes ahead of him. The 
Fokker, gradually climbing, led the bunch 
with the Douglas and the Buhl and the 
Voight trailing. The Black Hawk was lead- 
ing the upper pack with the Curtis hovering a 
thousand feet higher and the Standard just 
trailing. There were three other planes 
somewhat behind the Black Hawk, striving 
to catch up. 

“Fair enough. We're in a good position. 
The planes I want to keep an eye on are the 
Fokker and the Curtis, and that Douglas off 
to our left. That Fokker is stepping out 
already,” he muttered to himself, as he 
settled down to the long grind and ran his 
eyes over his instrument board. 

The Black Hawk was singing a song of 
mighty power and splitting the wind with 
beautiful speed. He began to draw ahead of 
the Curtis and the Douglas, and pass above 
some of the planes below him. But the 
Fokker was still well out in front, and the 
pilot by clever flying had gradually climbed 
the ship until it was almost level with the 
Black Hawk. 

Their position did not change much as 
they roared above Trenton and the murky 
atmosphere of Philadelphia. Between Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore some of the planes 
were dropping well behind, while the Curtis, 
now up five thousand feet, had forged ahead 
of the Black Hawk. 

Al thought of lunch then and opened the 
hamper, passing back some sandwiches and a 
thermos bottle of warm milk to Don. By the 
time they were hovering over the National 
Capitol, all beautifully laid out like a great 
wheel, they had finished their snack. 

The field had divided into two distinct 
groups by that time. The Fokker was 
still in the lead, with the Curtis and Douglas 
fighting it out for third place, and the Black 
Hawk not far behind. 

There was a big gap behind them and far 
behind, some of them scarcely specks in the 
sky, were the remaining six contestants. 

“Begins to look as if we were finding our 
places. Still you can’t tell. Some of those 
ships may pick up speed and power later. 
There will be a big change in position, too, 
when we begin refueling. I wonder which 
ee the first to go down for gas?” thought 

on. 

A hundred or more miles were reeled off. 
It was late afternoon. Richmond passed 
below them, then Petersburg, Virginia, and 
they headed away for Raleigh. It was here 
that the first two planes of the forward group 
deserted the race for a little while when they 
dropped down to meet two contact planes 
circling above the Raleigh Airdrome, ready to 
make contact and fill their tanks while they 
were in the air. 

“Filling up while it’s still daylight,” 
muttered Don as the Black Hawk roared on 
ahead, with only the Fokker now leading 
them. 

“Perhaps they are wise,” he added to 
himself, “‘we’ll have to make contact in the 
dark when we reach Sparta. I wonder where 
the Fokker is going to tank up?” 

He knew in half an hour. Just as dusk was 
coming on they were passing over a large 
town with a big expanse of green grass that 
looked like a golf course on its outskirts. 
Here the Fokker started down and began 
circling, flashing its wing tip light as a signal. 

“He is calling for his contact plane. 
There it is on the ground. Hasn’t come up 
to meet him yet. He'll lose time there. 
Whoopee, we’re leading the pack now. 
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I sure hope we don’t get into trouble over 
Sparta though. Dan better have that con- 
tact plane in the air ready to give us a 
drink of gas, let me tell you,” he yelled as 
hard as he could to Al. 

Al nodded and smiled. He had heard 
enough to know what Don was trying to 
tell him. 

On they roared, still heading south. 
Sparta could not be so very far away. There 
was a beacon at the Sparta flying field. 
Don peered hard through the darkness 
that had now settled down. He caught the 
flash of the finger-like ray of an aerial beacon 
sweeping the sky. That must be Sparta. 
He headed for it with motor roaring. But 
presently other beacons began to show in the 
darkness ahead. There was one off to his 
left, and another off to his right, and there 
were two more showing dimly further on. 
Which one was Sparta? 

Don got a little confused. He was almost 
confident that the first beacon, the one he 
was headed toward, was Sparta. But the 
one to his right might also be it. He was 
worried, To become confused now would be 
serious. He would waste precious time trying 
to locate himself again. That beacon had to 
be Sparta, that was all there was about it. 
On sped the Black Hawk drawing nearer and 
nearer the revolving light. Don and Al 
were both peering over the cockpit combing 
looking for the landing field and for signs of 
the contact plane driven by Dan. It should 
be in the air by this time winking signals at 
them. But there was not a contact plane 
in evidence. What had happened? Had 
something gone wrong with the plane? 
Or were they lost? Was that lizht Sparta 
or—or—— 

‘‘Shucks, it isn’t Sparta. That’s the beacon 
at Sanford. Thedickens! We’ve come thirty 
miles out of our way. That’s Sparta off to 
the right!” exclaimed Don, as they swung 
over the light to discover that it was not the 
landing field they were looking for. 

Conscious of the fact that he had gone 
miles out of his way and Icst precious time, 
Don swung the Black Hawk sharp right and 
headed westward for the next beacon, now 
plainly discernible but unpleasantly far 
away. 

They reached Sparta that time. There was 
a plane in the air with wing-tip lights glowing 
and a blinker winking to them as they ap- 
proached the airfield. The blinker was spea!:- 
ing to them in Morse code. 

“On—board—the—B.—H.—hurry—six— 
planes—passed—we — are— waiting — an- 
other—plane—in—sight—Dan—speaking,” 
winked the light. 

Don looked off to his right. There was 
another plane coming. He could see its 
lights. Six had passed and a seventh was 
approaching. They were in eighth position 
and not yet refueled. He had certainly 
wasted valuable time getting lost that way. 

Considerably chagrined Don dropped 
below the circling plane and while Jack 
Gordon and Al made contact with the 
dangling hose from the gas pump in the plane 
above, Dan England wayed down encourag- 
ingly. With everything ready the two planes 
began to circle while the tanks were filled 
once more. It was a fine smooth job of re- 
fueling. They lost very little time thanks, to 
the fine teamwork of the refueling plane and 
its crew. But despite the swiftness of their 
work the seventh plane passed beyond them 
and another loomed in sight to the north 
when Al finally cast off the gas pipe, 
screwed down the top of the tank, and with 
a farewell wave the Black Hawk darted out 
from under the refueling plane and headed 
south once more. 

“Tn eighth place with some of the planes 
goodness knows how far ahead in the dark- 
ness. We’ve got to do some stepping,” 
muttered Don as he gave the Black Hawk all 
the gas it would take. 

The plane began to show what it had in it 
then. The needle of the air-speed indicator 
mounted higher and higher as the Black 
Hawk gathered terrific headway until it 
was traveling faster than any Black Hawk 
had ever traveled before. 

“Attaboy,” muttered Don happily. 
‘We'll catch some of ’em between here and 
Miami anyhow.” 

They did. They passed two planes re- 
fueling. One was the Voight. The other Don 
could not identify. After midnight they 
overhauled another one and along toward 
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half past four in the morning they overtook 
the Waco ship, having engine trouble. 

“He’s looking for a place to land. Hope 
he makes it. That’s Palm Beach yonder, 
just showing up in the dawn. There’s a field 
there. He’s going down. That means he’s 
out of the race. Only three more ahead and 
Miami only sixty miles away. We've got a 
fine chance yet. I wonder who the leaders 
are?” muttered Don. 

They were roaring down the lower Florida 
Peninsula now, hovering just over the fine 
long strip of white sandy beach that extended 
into the misty distance. There was only 
one plane visible in the sky ahead and it was 
almost out of sight. It had a big lead. 
But in the next sixty miles the Black Hawk 
cut down that lead to a point where Don 
could identify the plane as the Douglas. 
It was dropping down to refuel at Miami. 

There were other planes refueling there 
too. Circling above the big Pan-American 
airways field beyond the city, Don saw the 
white Curtis and the green and gold Standard 
filling up their tanks. 

“‘There are three of our leaders. But the 
Fokker isn’t among them. He must have 
tanked up and gone on. And sa-a-a-ay it 
isn’t going to be so much fun refueling over 
that field with three other planes tanking 
up at the same time. Eight planes in the 
air. There’s a good chance for a tangle there. 
If only Babe had thought far enough 
to—to—by jove he did. Here he comes. 
He’s coming out to meet us. That’s the 
ticket. With good tear. work we can almost 
keep right on our course south instead of 
circling around the field the way those other 
planes are doing. That’s what he means 
todo. There’s Shanks Oliver waving to me. 
He’s pointing south. He wants us to keep on 
while they make contact. That’s team 
work.” 

Al looked back and grinned. 

“‘That’s the idea. We'll keep right on 
while they fill the tanks,” he yelled, nodding 
vigorously. Then turning he began to signal 
to Shanks that they understood. 

Don cut down the speed of the Black 
Hawk considerably, but he did not alter his 
course as the contact plane roared toward 
him, banked and came up over him. For a 
moment both planes flew on jockeying and 
timing and synchronizing their propellers 
until they were traveling south at exactly 
the same rate of speed. Then while Al 
climbed up out of the cockpit, Shanks Oliver 
above lowered the hose that would carry the 
new supply of gas from the refueling plane 
to the Black Hawk. 

It was not difficult to make contact. 
The operation was performed in a jiffy. 
Then while the gas flowed into the tanks of 
the Black Hawk the two planes continued 
southward, avoiding the Miami flying field 
entirely. 

Don grinned happily. 

“‘That’s where we stole a march on them. 
Look, the Curtis is casting off from its re- 
fueling plane to come after us. The Douglas 
is trying to tell its contact plane to do as we 
are doing. See the pilot waving. They 
don’t understand. No team work there. 
They'll be all balled up in a minute and 
they’ll lose a lot of time. The Standard is 
the only one that isn’t excited about us,” 
Don yelled to Al as he pointed back toward 
the field. 

He was right. The white Curtis had cast 
off from its contact plane and was heading 
south to catch them. He must have finished 
refueling. Don could not believe that the 
pilot would be foolish enough to cut down on 
his gas supply at this critical point in the 
race just to overtake them. The Douglas, 
seeing what the Black Hawk was doing, 
wanted to try the same thing. But the con- 
tact plane, not understanding, kept circling 
high above the airfield waiting for the contact 
plane to fly underneath. 

The Standard was the only plane that did 
not seem at all disturbed by the fact that 
the Black Hawk was passing them. They 
continued to circle above the field while 
refueling. 

The white Curtis caught and passed the 
Black Hawk and its contact plane over Coral 
Gables. But Don was not disturbed. The 
two planes continued together for nearly 
sixty miles and they were hovering over the 
upper Florida Keys when the tanks were 
finally filled, and extra oil was sent down 
to them and installed in the engine. Then 
they cast off, and Babe and Shanks waved 
good-by to them as Don opened up the 
engine and headed south on the last long 
leg of the race. The Curtis was still in sight 
far ahead of them, while behind in the mist 
distance he could see the Douglas still refuel- 








ing, and the Standard headed toward them. 
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“Boy we’re in third position thanks to 
that bit of team work,” he yelled to A]. 
Then he added, “And we are going out to 
get the leaders in a hurry.” 

He opened up the Black Hawk and nursed 
it up to its best speed as he settled down in 
the cockpit. Faster and ever faster roared 
the black and silver bird through the won- 
derfully clear sub-tropical air. Below them 
myriads of little palm and mangrove covered 
islands studded a brilliant blue-green tropical 
sea while ahead the horizon merged with the 
sky in lines of warm color, as the sun mounted 
above the ocean rim. 

On and on sped the Black Hawk, per- 
forming her best now. Don had nursed it up 
to incredible speed. The Curtis was stil] 
ahead of them, gleaming like a white bird in 
the sunlight. But they were fast cutting 
down her lead. As they passed to the left 
of Key West, the white plane was scarcely 
more than two miles ahead. - And when the 
western end of the island of Cuba began to 
show in the distance they had cut the lead 
down to scarce half a mile. On and on the, 
flew in this position, the Curtis stubbornly 
fighting to keep the lead. But as they passed 
over the western end of Cuba with Havana 
just discernible to the left, they drew abreast 
of the big white bi-plane and gradually 
forged ahead. . 

“Wow! We’re in second place at least. 
Now if we can only find that Fokker and 
overtake him, we’ll clean up in spite of the 
fact that we got lost last night and gypped 
ourselves out of a lot of time,” yelled Don as 
he peered ahead for the Fokker. 

But no air planes showed on the horizon 
ahead. .Don strained his eyes. Twice he 
saw big birds flying far off that looked, at 
first, like distant planes but they proved to 
be soaring pelicans, when he caught up with 
them. 

“Where is that Fokker? It certainly 
must have a tremendous lead,” muttered 
Don as his brow puckered in annoyance. 
He hated to think that the monoplane had 
outdistanced them so much. And yet it 
could easily be many miles ahead of him 
because it was a very fast ship and the Black 
Hawk had lost a lot of time during the 
night. 

Both boys strained their eyes as Don 
crowded the Black Hawk along at its roaring 
best. An hour passed, and still another. 
Neither boy gave much heed to the beauties 
of the island-dotted Carribean Sea over 
which they were scudding. Both were intent 
upon locating the Fokker and overhauling it 

Mile after mile they roared onward and 
still no plane loomed up ahead. Don glanced 
behind. The white Curtis was lost to sight. 
There were no planes in the sky behind them. 
They had lost them all. 

“Well, we'll be a good second, anyhow,” 
he muttered, then added, “But I don’t 
want second place. I want to be first. 
Hang it all, where is that Fokker? Maybe 
he’s finished already. It wouldn’t surprise 
me at all, if he had. But I’ll sure be dis- 
appointed.” 

Far ahead a misty gray line began to 
develop on the herizon. It was the shore 
line of Central America, and still there was no 
sign of the Fokker. Don’s spirits dropped 
lower. He knew now that the Fokker was 
so far ahead that he could never catch it. 
Perhaps it had even finished and the crew 
was at San Pedro waiting for the rest of the 
field to come in. 

“That’s rotten. And it’s my own fault. 
If we hadn’t got lost last night at Sparta 
we would be finishing, too,” he muttered. 

The shore line grew more distinct. Palms 
and tropical jungle stood out against the 
azure sky, while beyond loomed the moun 
tains of the interior. Soon they crossed the 
shore line and were traveling over the jungle 
country. Al was straining forward in his 
seat and staring straight ahead. His dark 
eyes were taking in every detail of his home 
land. He was looking across the distance lor 
San Pedro, the Capitol of his country. 

Suddenly he yelled and pointed. Don 
thought at first that he had located the 
Fokker. He squinted over the top of the 
wind shield. But he was disappointed. .\l 
was pointing to a city rising out of the 
tropical jungle. It was a large city nestled 
down between two mountains. 

“San Pedro,” cried Al. 

“San Pedro,” echoed Don, disconsolately. 
Then added “That is the finish and the 
Fokker isn’t in sight. He has landed and 
won the race.” Pu 

Don adjusted the gas a little finer. The 
Black Hawk sped onward. Buildings began 
to take form and shape. He could see streets, 
the big capitol plaza, a cathedral, gover 
ment buildings and the railrcad and 1s 
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terminal. Then suddenly Al pointed off to 
his left and shouted. 

“The golf course—that’s the landing field 
—see the crowd.” 

Don looked in the direction Al pointed to 
see a crowd lined expanse of green out beyond 
the city. Automobiles were massed there. 
He could see the sun glinting on the instru- 
ments of the brass band. There was the white 
finish line marked off across the grass. The 
Fokker had probably crossed it long ago. 

Don headed the Black Hawk downward 
and began to cut the motor as he prepared 
for a landing, and a few moments later he 
swooped over the top of some towering palms, 
struck the long fairway of the golf course 
and taxied across the finish line, tired and 
discouraged. They had been beaten. They 
had come in second. 

But his interest was revived when the 
crowd began to surge toward the Black Hawk, 
yelling enthusiastically. They were shout- 
ingin Spanish. Al’s face suddenly broadened 
witha smile. He turned to Don. 

“Listen! They greet us as the winners! 
Don! We’ve won!” 

“Won! Nonsense! Where’s the Fokker?” 

“Tt isn’t in yet! We’re the first across the 
finish line! It’s true!” yelled Al. 

Don sat up then and smiled happily. They 
had won after all. That was great news, but 
what had happened to the Fokker? 

No one could tell him. No one had time 
to even try to tell him. The crowd swept 
down upon the Fullerton plane and literally 
dragged Don and Al out' of the cockpits 
and elevated them to their shoulders, where 
they led a triumphal procession toward the 
city. 


That was the beginning of a celebration in 
San Pedro that lasted for nearly two days 
and was terminated with a dinner to all of 
the aviators who finished the race, at which 
there were many speeches made and many 
trophies awarded to the contesting fliers. 


Don and Al were exhausted when the cele- 
bration was finally ended and when they 
went out into the mountains to the big and 
beautiful hacienda that belonged -to Al’s 
father; they crawled into bed and slept the 
clock around before they appeared again. 

Don and Al met the senior Almazan at 
breakfast the next morning. He was sur- 
rounded by a mass of newspapers from a 
dozen different cities as he read the accounts 
of the race and the celebration. 

‘*They found the Fokker, boys,’”’ he said 
as he greeted them. ‘‘It made a forced land- 


ing in the Everglades of Florida. No one was 


hurt. 

“That was a wonderful race. The papers 
are still publishing stories about it. But there 
is something in El Progressio this morning 
that interested me a great deal. It says here 
that Lonzo Creado has been brought back to 
the United States from Canada and ar- 
raigned before a Federal Grand Jury where 
he has been indicted on six different counts 
as a result of the testimony of one Sefior 
Paul Maul. Who is this Sefior Maul? Do 
you boys know him?” 

““Very well,’”’ said Al. ‘He is one of our 
friends in the States and I have been thinking 
that he would be a valuable man for us to 
have down here in Honduruguay, father. 
We will need a Government test pilot when 
the Fullerton Company begins to build air- 
planes here, and he is just the man. In fact, 
you can give him all the responsibility you 
would give me, because I want to go back to 
the United States with Don here and learn 
a lot more about flying.”’ 

“So? Well if you are going back we will 
certainly need an experienced pilot here. If 
he is a valuable man, we want him. See if 
you can persuade him to come down here. 
Tell him there are big opportunities in avia- 
tion in Central and South America for bright 
young men. He will be able to make a lot 
of money and a big reputation here,” said 
Al’s father earnestly. 
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“Right!” assented Rusty, and together 
catcher and pitcher went through the infor- 
mation obtained from scouting Great North- 
ern in action. 

“That’s good!” said Speed, finally. 
“You’ve done a great job, Rusty, and I'll 
show you how to pitch—now that we know 
our batters. I can also indicate to the in- 
field and outfield about where to expect a 
ball if the batter hits. That’ll enable them 
to stop drives they otherwise couldn’t get 
their hands on!” 

Rusty nodded. “I hope everything 
works. You say that New York Yankee 
scout is really going to be here today?” 

“That’s what Dad said in his wire. Said 
they’d see us after the game. And don’t 
forget, big boy—I’ve got a slow ball to call 
on!” 


“Speed, you’re a wonder!” commended 
Rusty, admiringly. ‘‘How you developed 
it is more than I can figure! Does Hank 
know about it?” 

“Tf he doesn’t, he soon will,” was Speed’s 
reply. 

“You must have been working on the q. t. 
for some time,” assumed Rusty. “‘It isn’t so 
easy to master a slow ball.” 

“Oh, I haven’t it mastered yet,” rejoined 
Bowen’s fast-ball pitcher, “but I can work it 
well enough to use once in a while as a sort of 
fooler; you know—so as to keep ’em guess- 
ing!” 

“That’s all that’ll be necessary,” said 
Rusty. ‘You don’t really need it with your 
speed, but I suppose you didn’t want Hank 
to have something you hadn’t. Good idea, 
too. Shouldn’t be any excuse now for Coach 
to take you out.” 

“Exactly!” seconded Speed. “I’m in this 
game to stick!” 

Dressed and ready to take the field, the 
Bowen team gathered, according to custom, 
about the white-haired Coach Barnes for 
a final word of instruction. 

“Men,” addressed the Coach, his face 
unusually lined and sober. “At times this 
Season you’ve looked to me like the best 
nine I’ve ever developed. At other times 
your performance has been far below that of 
which I knew you to be capable. You have, 
however, despite certain weaknesses, come 
through—thus far—undefeated.” 

_ Coach Barnes paused and shifted his posi- 
tion. Every eye was on him and every eye 
perceived that Coach Barnes looked particu- 
larly old to-day—old and weary. “A tired 
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old man,” as one of the players afterward 
expressed it. 

“Fellows,” the Coach continued, “I’ve 
a confession to make to you. I’ve been 
wanting to quit coaching for the past five 
years—not because my love for the game or 
the job is any less, but because I have reached 
the age where I should step down and out.” 

“No, no!” cried several, involuntarily. 

“My health is not what it should be,” 
Coach Barnes explained. ‘And Mrs. Barnes 
has felt—if I were free from my duties—that 
it might be better for me. But, before I 
could bring myself to give up the thing I have 
loved, I’ve been wanting to build one more 
team that might hang up an undefeated 
record for the season. I’ve been hoping, 
through you and Bowen, men like you, to 
step out—if you will—in a blaze of glory. To 
hang up this old uniform with a feeling of a 
job well done.” 

A strange silence gripped the Bowen 
squad, many now staring thoughtfully at the 
floor. When Coach Barnes spoke again there 
was a huskiness in his voice. 

“T tell you this simply that you fellows 
may know you have it in your power to bring 
me a great and lasting hapviness,” he said, 
softly, and as he spoke his listeners became 
tense with resolution. ‘Because this game, 
win or lose, is the last one that I shall coach 
for Bowen.” 

The Coach’s voice trailed off so that when 
the quiet, which followed was broken by the 
Coach’s snappy, “‘That’s all!” players leaped 
to their feet and started out to the diamond 
as though propelled by a military command. 

““Say!” choked Bowen’s fast-ball pitcher, 
as he fell in alongside his battery mate, “I 
never knew Coach felt that way. There's 
more to him than I thought!” 


“You said it!” mumbled Rusty. “We 
mustn’t let the old man down!” 
There commenced then, upon Great 


Northern’s diamond, what promised to be 
one of the grimmest baseball battles ever 
fought between two historic foes. Great 
Northern was fighting to overthrow the spell 
of magic which old Coach Barnes had kept 
so mysteriously and effectively woven 
through most of the years, and Bowen was 
fighting just as staunchly to hold this spell, 
to force Great Northern to succumb no mat- 
ter how mighty her efforts to break the vic- 
tory chain, the last link of which Bowen 
hoped to weld in this engagement. 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for August) 


Stories of Stars who were not 
*Born” but “Made” —No. 5 


As a camper... 
an athletic failure. 


As a counsellor... 


a college star 
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This famous college athlete made himself great 


A few years ago at a big summer camp 
for boys in the Maine woods, there was 
an awkward youngster who proved a 
handicap to every team he played on. 
As an athlete he was considered pretty 
much of a joke. 

Two years at camp, however, worked 
wonders for him. By the end of that 
time he had overcome much of his 
clumsiness. Then he went to college 
and for three summers didn’t return to 
camp. Three years later, he was back 
again, this time as a counsellor. 

During those three years he had be- 
come a star college shortstop and a 
halfback who had been prominently 
mentioned for all-American teams. 
That boy made himself great. You 
have the same chance he had. What- 
ever sport you want to play, learn to 
handle yourself well. The rest comes 
naturally. 

The secret of handling yourself well 
is footwork. Learn to handle your feet. 
They can give you speed, poise and tim- 
ing, or they can be the greatest obstacle 
in the way of your athletic success. 

Star players train themselves in foot- 
work. You’ll find them taking any one 
of a number of different kinds of exer- 
cise—to train their feet. And for this 
sort of training more of them wear 
Keds than any other shoe. 

_If you are going tocamp this summer, 
pay particular attention to those games 
that will develop your footwork. And 
don’t forget to take along one or two 


pairs of Keds. Keds will help you. 


Keds have safety soles of compounded 
rubber that defy slipping. Keds’ strong 
canvas tops give your ankles sure sup- 
port. Keds’ “Feltex” insoles keep your 
feet cool and comfortable. 

The best shoe dealers in town carry 
Keds. Ask for Keds by name—Keds. 
Only genuine Keds have the name 
“Keds” on the shoe. 
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Fox Terrier MS? 


Win a pedigreed (é 





Only two months are left in the big Keds 
Essay Contest open to boys and girls under 
fifteen yearsof age. 50 pedigreed wire-haired 
fox terriers and 480 pairs of Keds are the 
prizes. Get your entry blank from your 
nearest Keds dealer today or write Keds 
Contest Editor, United States Rubber 
Company, 1790-Broadway, New York City, 
who will see that you are told where to go. 


REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 
FOOTWORK BUILDS STARS 


United States ap ) Rubber Company 


Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and up 
to $4.00. The more you pay, the more you get — 
but fall value whatever you spend. 














This light Keds model gi 
Keds “Holdft ast” enaleed service for = 


price. “Holdfasts” come 
with either white or brown 
uppers and have black trim- 
mings and black corrugated 
soles. A sturdy, low-priced 





Keds “Gladiator” 


Here is a lace-to-toe Keds 
model. Note the sturdy 
heel and toe construction. 
“Gladiator” can be bought 
in the new popular suntan 
or in white or brown. 
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What’s in the Official First Aid Kit? —No. 4 








CONTENTS 


1 pe. Handy-Fold 
Mercurockrome(H.W.D.) 


Gauze, 6 x 36 in. 

1 Gauze Bandage, | in. x 
6 yds. 

1 Gauze Bandage, 2 in. x 
6 yds. 

1 Small Tube First Aid for 
Burns 

3 Vivo Tubes 

1 Mercurochrome(H.W.D. 
Swab 

1 Tube Soap Solvent 

1 Zine Oxide Adhesive 
Plaster. 1 in. x 1 yd. 

1 First Aid Guide 


“Boy, does it burn!” 


The sun’s a fire and sunburn’s a sure-enough burn. Nothing to 
fool with, either, if it’s a really bad case. 


That is why veteran Scouts make sure they have a full tube of 
Bauer & Black First Aid for Burns always on tap in the First Aid 
Kit. There’s nothing like it for burns, scalds, windburn, and all 
the other unpleasant things that happen to the hide. 


Every Scout should have a Kit and know the use of everything in 
it. Get yours now and be all set for camp. Be sure it’s the Official 
Kit, made by Bauer & Black. 75c at drug stores or the Scout 


Supply Department. 





DIVISION OF THE 
Chicago - 
MAKERS OF THE OFFICIAL 


Fk AUER a) | 


KENDALL COMPANY 


New York . 
BOY SCOUT FIRST AID KIT 


Toronto 





AVIATION AS A FUTURE VOCATION 
BOY SCOUTS—HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS! 
Have you ever thought what you want to do when you 
leave school? Nothing promises more future than the 
various branches of aviation. 

We will give one complete elementary course in the vari- 
ous branches of aviation FREE to one High School Boy 
and one Boy Scout in each city and town in the United 
States to get our school introduced in your locality. 

Spend two cents and write for our course compiled by two 
Naval Officers who are leading authorities on aeronautics. 

NATIONAL AVIATION CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

1009 Halifax Street _Petersburg, Virginia 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
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WeShip On Approval 


and 30 days’ trial 
direct from our fac- 
tory. Select from 44 
styles, colors and sizes. 


Savesl0tos250 N92 ex: 


selling expenses enter into the cost and sell- 
ing prices of these bicycles. Factory-to-Rider saves 
you money and assures you service. 


EASY PAYMENTS if desired. Only $5down. 


Weallow 30 days for trial and test. Ifitdoesnotsuit—re- 
turn at ourexpense. Do business direct with mak- 
ers of Ranger—Pathfinder—Crusader bicycles. 
Lamps, Wheels, Equipment and Sun- 
TIRES, dries at half pda pr nny 


RADIO — Musical Instruments. Compict 








Send your order for Official 
Boy Scout Leathercraft pack- 
agen direct to the Department 
of Scout Supplies—2 Park 
Ave., New York City. 


Graton & Knight Company 





Leathercraft 
for Scouts 

The Department of 
Scout Supplies can now 
furnish you with official 
Leathercraft packages. 
Registration card cases, 
belts, and many other 
useful articles can be 
made from leather 
which we furnish cut to 
shape or in the whole 
skin. We also supply 
patterns, designs, tools, 
dyes, laces—everything 
necessary to make a 
useful article of leather. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Canoes 
$50.00 
and up 


cluding non- 





line—exceptional prices and terms. Please mention 
which catalog you wish. f 
Write today for catalog and marveious new 


209 Ann St. 





durable. Easy to row and handl 


Three models and four lengths to choose from. In- 
canoes. 


passenger ————— 

20 ft. long; speed 30 to 35 miles an hour. 

CATALOG FREE— SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY MAIL 

Please state the kind of bout you are interestedin (A) 
—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <———- 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
109 Elm St. 





the World ‘ALOG 
°n BOAES FREE. 
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The Best that skill and experience can 


boats for family use. Also fastest racing 

R 

$48.00 

tad ed Is. Safe and 
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CORTLAND 
NEW YORK 
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Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 
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| LAGS, fireworks and the Fourth. 


Bang! 


“i. 7 


split. 


Bang! 
Bang, Bang, Bang! ! 

Wheeeee-e-e-e-e-e-e- BANG! ! 

And then there arrives a dud. Do we want 
a dud around boys? We do not! 

The label on this particular dud reads 
Let’s put a canful of ““T.N.T.” 
at the end I.F.M. where it will do the most 
good. So long, Old Idle Five Minutes. May 
you have a pleasant voyage through space 
and may it bealong one. To give hima fare- 
well salvo, let’s set off a few more whizbangs. 
The brightest, loudest popping, snappiest 
contribution sent in here and accepted for 
publication will bring the senders thereof 
copies of the Boy Scout Diary.., 


But It Didn’t Seam Sew 
Customer: The first time I buttoned that 
coat which I got here, the seam in the back 


Bang, Bang!—Bang, 


SALESMAN: Well, that shows you the but- 
tons were sewed on good. 


So This Is Why 
Scout: When we halted we pitched our 
tents. 
Scout’s Sister: You do that to make 
them waterproof, don’t you? 








skin specialist.” 


TENDERFOOT: 
Beauty? 
First Crass: 


In the Right Place 
FARMER: Hi, there, can’t you see that sign, 
“‘No Fishing on These Grounds’’? 
FISHERMAN: Sure, I’m not fishing on the 
grounds, I am fishing in the pond. 


Skinned Deep 
“Tsn’t that tall dark man with the big 


feet your eye doctor?” 
“T thought so till I got his bill. 


He’s a 


Empty 


First Crass: When you sleep your noble 
brow reminds me of a story. 


What story — Sleeping 


No, Sleepy Hollow. 








bottle. 





Moving Notes 
Mar: The furniture man is here. 
Mistress: Tell him to take a chair. 
Maw: I did, but he said he would start 
with the piano and radio first. 


Keeping It Dark? 


PareENT: What are you drawing, Jim? 
Younc Jr: Why, a dog. 

PARENT: But where’s it’s tail? 

Younc Jus: Oh, that’s still in the ink 


Blowing Himself 


The first time a Scotchman used free air 
in a garage he blew out four tires. 
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Hurry Up 
In the old days if any one missed a stage- 
coach, he was contented to wait two or three 
days for the next one. Now he lets out a 
squawk if he misses one section of a revolving 


door. 
Agreed 

The mother said angrily: “If you children 
don’t agree, I shall have to take your pie 
away.” 

The youngest replied: “‘But, mama, we 
do agree, Bill wants the biggest piece and so 
do I.” 

A Difference 


TEACHER: How old would a person be who 
was born in 1890? 
WILiie: Man or woman? 





We Agree 

“What is a detour?” 

“The roughest distance between two 
points.” 

Milliners: Attention! 

A woman with more money than brains 
was bragging about her trip to the city. “We 
bought lots of lovely things, a big hat all 
trimmed with oyster feathers.” 


Nothing to It 
TENDERFOOT: Say, do you know what they 
do with the holes in stale doughnuts? 
First Crass Scout: They break them up 
and use them to stuff macaroni. 








And the Bronchos Busting 
Jack: Was the Western talkie any good? 
Joun: Fine, you could even hear the cattle 

rustling. 
Modern Speed 
Little Boy Blue, come honk your horn, 
Your car’s at the cross-roads, 
Your brake lining’s worn. 
But Little Boy Blue made narry a peep, 
Now he’s under a tombstone fast asleep. 


Was not Prepared for it 
First TENDERFOOT: What is that bump 
you have on your forehead? 
Sreconp TENDERFOOT: Oh that is where a 
thought struck me. 
We’ve Recognized Them Several Times 


If Adam came back to earth the only 
thing he’d recognize would be the jokes. 


Men May Come and Men May Go— 


Uncte: Come, Percy, let’s go to the house. 

Percy (on first visit to country): Wait 
just a minute, Uncle John, I want to see the 
end of this little brook go by. 


Take It Calmly 


“T suppose you were nervous when you 
first went to collect that bill.” 
“No, I was calm and collected.” 


July 
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Mountaineer Blood 
(Continued from page 11) 


hain’t seen Job, noways,” said Matt. “Come 
out an’ watch him kick his left hind leg when 
ye tickle his right ear. Then dinner’ll most 
be ready.” 

Stan was determined that nothing should 
surprise him. He dimly realized why Dr. 
Wayne had failed to help his mountaineer 
family when, as a young man he had returned 
to them. Some hunter’s instinct, perhaps 
a heritage of his mountain blood, warned 
Stan that if he frightened his quarry at the 
beginning he would never draw close to them 
again. When the family entered the little 
kitchen for dinner, only the men folk sat 
down at the rickety table. Stan’s father, 
his two brothers and himself seated them- 
selves and waited for the mother to serve 
them. Ruth helped her mother, and together 
the two served out the pottage for the day. 
It consisted of a mess of beans, dried in the 
pod, and then boiled, hull and all. 

“These be leather-breeches,”’ said the 
mountaineer, as he watched Stan dig into 
them. ‘“Reckon ye’ll eat right smart o’ 
them ef ye calc’late ter stay awhile.” 

Next, and last, came a form of hearth- 
baked bread. Stan looked at it and wondered 
if his stomach was equal to the task. It was 
called lath-open bread, and was baked in 
thin cakes, one side being burnt to a black 
crisp, the other side still containing the mois- 
ture of the original dough. Stan bit into it 
with grim resolution, and found it not as 
bad as it looked. 

His mother left the room and soon returned 
with a large armful of wood for the fire. 
Stan instinctively started to rise from his 
seat to help her, but out of the corner of his 
eye he saw his father watching him, and re- 
sumed his seat. “Keep a grip on yourself, 
Stanley Wayne,” he thought. ‘“‘ We’re play- 
ing for big stakes.” 

He took stock of the household’s table- 
ware. The crockery was cracked and black- 
ened. The utensils were made of tin or pew- 
ter. There were no tumblers on the table. 
A large bucket of water was placed at one 
end, and whenever anyone wanted a drink 
he reached over and took a swallow from the 
dipper. He wondered at a poverty so com- 
plete that not even glasses were possible. 

His mother had little to say. She spoke 
only when spoken to, and performed her 
work with the resigned air of one who had 
never known any other fate. Stan watched 
her, and wondered if this were the lot of all 
mountain women. He looked at Ruth and 
wondered if such a flower as she would be 
crushed by the same destiny that had over- 
taken her mother. His sister like that! He 
set his jaws a little grimly at the thought. 

When they left the table, his mother and 
Ruth sat down to their fare. The moun- 
taineer scratched his beard reflectively. 

“Ma, reckon you’uns better git down some 
roughness afore tonight.” 

“All right,” said the woman. 

“What’s roughness?” Stan asked Matt. 

“Corn fodder,”’ explained his brother. 

“Does your mother bring it in herself?” 

“Shore. Hit’s way up on the hill.” Matt’s 
tone implied it was too far for any but women 
to bring it. 

“Stanley,” said the mountaineer, “I figger 
on takin’ ye round ter see some o’ the creek 
bottom folk this afternoon.” 

“Aw, Pa, we was goin’ ter take Stan 
huntin’,” remonstrated Matt. 

“Ye ain’t takin’ no one huntin’. Ye’re 
helpin’ yore Ma.” 

At the crestfallen look of the boys he ex- 


plained his actions. ‘‘Yore Ma won’t be 
able ter git through less’n ye help her. So 
git.”’ 


There was no further argument. It was 
plain that the mountaineer’s word was law 
in his family. Matt and Jed departed to 
harness the mule to the rough mountain sled, 
and Stan and his father started up the creek. 
The old man walked with a shambling, 
loping gait that made Stan exert himself to 
the limit. He purposely refrained from con- 
versation, desiring to learn as much of his 
father as he could before laying his cards on 
the table. Something of the same idea pos- 
sessed his father, and they covered a consid- 
erable distance without a word being ex- 
changed. The grandeur of the scenery made 
conversation seem small and futile, and as 
the gap in the nearby hills showed a magnifi- 
cent range towering beyond, Stan was be- 
trayed into an exclamation. 

“Some mountains!” he said softly, more 
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to himself than to hiscompanion. The range 
he was gazing at was heavily forrested except 
for the extreme, summit of a peak, which 
showed a light brown. 

“That thar is Eagle Bald,” grunted his 
a “The Tennessee line runs atop o’ 

it.” 

“‘That’s where the tough fellows hang out, 
isn’t it?” 

“What do ye know about hit?” asked his 
father quickly. 

“Nothing except what the man who drove 
me to Yellowcreek said, He told me the out- 
laws stayed near the line so they could jump 
from one state to another.’ 

They walked half a mile before they spoke 
again. Then the mountaineer showed that 
ro age been considering Stan very care- 

ully. 

“Son, hit’s a quar sit-u-a-shun. I either 
hafter figger ye as a plum’ stranger or as a 
shore-nough son. I know ye air my boy, 
right enough. Ye look powerful like yore 
mother uster look in my sweetheartin’ days. 
Reckon [ll hafter fergit ye’re a stranger. 
But afore I tell ye about myself, jes b’ar in 
mind one thing. Thar hain’t no law in these 
hills stronger than the family law. We-uns 
stick ter each other no matter come what. 
I sorter figgered ye felt that-a-way, seein’ 
as ye came back fer a little visit. So I reckon 
ye’re all right. 

“The fust fellers we-uns is goin’ ter see 
this afternoon is Pete Watkins an’ his brother 
Larry. Pete’s gin’rally known as Snake 
Pete, and I guess he’s found use fer the state 
line more’n onct. Fer that matter, so has 
lots o’ us. I hain’t nary had ter worry "bout 
hit, cause I hain’t crossed the law, ’ceptin’ 
in blockade licker, an’ that don’t count.”’ 

The mountaineer paused as though ex- 
pecting an objection from Stan, but his son 
said nothing. 

‘Snake Pete is a wholesale blockader. He 
an’ his son an’ Larry gits lots o’ hit from we 
folks, Thar hain’t no money in hit fer us, 
as ye kin see by the looks o’ the cabin. But 
hit helps out mighty powerful, come now.” 

““Why are we going to see them first?” 

“Snake is a moughty powerful figger in 
these parts, son. Most o’ the people round 
hyur, ’ceptin’ the Waynes, is pul’ scared o’ 
him. But we Waynes, an’ thar lots o’ us up 
this creek, hain’t never took orders from 
Snake, an’ he knows hit. Thar was onct a 
right neat bit o’ trouble between the Watkins 
an’ the Waynes, but the Watkins quit fust 
and the feud was stopped.. I want Snake 
Pete ter know ye’re a Wayne, an’ that ye’re 
hyur fer jest as long as ye want ter stay. He 
kin gin’rally stir up a heap o’ trouble fer 
strangers he don’t like, an’ I don’t want him 
stirrin’ up any fer you-uns.”’ 

It gave Stan a warm, pleasant feeling to 
realize how completely he had been taken 
into the Wayne family. He knew that the 
natural suspicion which hill people harbored 
toward strangers had to be overcome before 
his father could so thoroughly offer him his 
protection. He felt that the Wayne clan 
was receiving him as one of its own, and the 
thought strengthened his own sense of loyalty 
toward his people. . 

““Thar’s Snake’s house,”’ said his father as 
a turn of the creek brought into view a rather 
large cabin. ‘I reckon mebbe the folks air 
up in the hill a little, tendin’ ter bizness. 
We'll call ’em down.” 

They approached the house, but no sign 
of life appeared. Not even a hound was 
around to voice objection to the strangers. 
The mountaineer cupped his hands and 
emitted a piercing, high pitched call that 
filled the valley with its yodel-like echoes. 
He repeated this call three times. 

“Tf Snake is n’ar, he’ll be hyur soon,” 
he said. ‘‘He know thar hain’t no one but 
a true mountain boomer kin give a call like 
that.” 

Stan could well believe it. The last echoes 
of the call, travelling back from some distant 
cliff, were still trembling in the air. It was 
the first of many mountain calls that he was 
to hear, each with its own peculiar meaning 
that every native of the hills understood. 

In a few moments a man stepped out of 
a cluster of laurel bushes in rear of the house 
and approached them. At the same instant 
another figure, that of a tall young man, 
stepped out from a thicket some distance 
away. Each had a rifle carelessly slung over 
his shoulder, and it did not escape Stan that 
their approach from two different directions 
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285,000 


KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES 
fired through one barrel 


and it’s still accurate 


285,000 Kleanbore cartridges were fired 
through a regular stock Model 24 Reming- 
ton .22 caliber Autoloading rifle before these 
groups were made at 75 feet. This exhaus- 
tive test, covering regular firing over a 
period of almost three years, was made to 
determine the accuracy life of a rifle barrel 
when Kleanbore cartridges with greased lead 
bullets are used. At this stage of the test, 
the barrel, which has never been cleaned, is 
still in splendid condition, there being prac- 
tically no wear and a total absence of lead- 
ing, pitting or fouling. This remarkable test 
will be continued and the results announced. 





Think what that means to every boy who 
owns a .22 rifle. Probably you'll never shoot 
285,000 times, but you know that if you 
shoot Kleanbore cartridges with greased lead 
bullets your rifle will stay as accurate as it was 
the day you got it. These cartridges prevent 
rust, corrosion, pitting and leading inside 
the barrel. 





Don’t ever shoot any other kind of cartridge 
in your rifle. Your dealer sells Kleanbore. 


Capt. Edward C. Crossman, noted firearms 
and ballistic authority, has written a Spe- 
cial story about this remarkable test. We 
will gladly send you a copy of it. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


bh. 


Originators of Ki: eA 





25 Broadway New York City 





emington, ! 


LEANBORE 
22s 


© 1930 R. A, Co. 3368 
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There is 
BEARD. The National Scout 
Commissioner and great out- 
doorsman is Chief at the 


only one DAN 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 
Camp 


in a primitive forest on a 
beautiful Pennsylvania moun- 
tain lake. 


“CAN’T YOU HEAR THE WILD; 
IT’S CALLING YOU” 


The trees are whispering it; 
The brooks are babbling it; 
The lake is laughing it; 

The stars are twinkling it, 
The winds are shouting it; 
The flapjacks are flapping it. 


Our boys are taught to do 
the very things they WANT 
TO DO: Overnight hiking; 
Horsemanship; Canoeing; 
Swimming; Trailing; Archery; 
Aviation; Nature lore; Camp 
lore; Indian lore; Handicraft. 
Ask Dad to sign you up in the 
only camp of its kind in the 
world. 


Not a Scout Camp, but, for 
those who are Scouts, an in- 
tensive Scouting course under 
competent Scout leaders. Merit 
badges awarded by local court 
of honor. 


a ae 





' 

; Suffern, N. Y. 

s Please send full information about your Outdoor 
1 School and Camp to 1 
. (Parent’s Signature) 
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| was excellent tactics in case an ambuscade 
awaited them. 
“‘Howdy, Wayne,” greeted the elder of the 
two as he recognized Stan’s father. 
“Howdy, Larry. Howdy, young Watkins. 
Reckon ye weren’t pleasurin’ a visit from me 


| jest now.” 


“Ye hain’t interruptin’ us,” said Larry. 
“We was jest gittin’ out a little corn ter 
grind. We-uns is sartinly fond o’ corn- 
bread round hyur.” He laughed a shrill, 
nasal laugh as though at some huge joke, but 
his nephew nudged him angrily and mo- 


| tioned toward Stan. Larry stopped laughing 


and concentrated a pair of beady eyes on the 
new arrival. 

“Howdy, stranger,” he said. 
ask jest who ye air. But I won’t. 
old man Wayne tell me.” 

“That’s jest what I came hyur fer,” said 
the elder Wayne quietly. “I want ye ter 
know that this hyur is my son Stanley an’ 
he’s visitin’ me fer a while.” 

Two pairs of Watkins’ eyes narrowed as the 
unsavory couple regarded Stan. The latter 
looked the two over as coolly as he could, but 
there was something arrogantly hostile in 
their gaze which made his hair bristle. 

“Waal, waal,” said Watkins at last. ‘So 
this is the brat that yore eddicated brother 
took with him when these parts got too 
warm fer his hide. I’m right smart glad ter 
see ye, young feller. Air ye aimin’ ter make 
preachers out o’ we-uns as yore oncle tried 
ter do?” 

Stan flushed angrily, and controlled his 
temper with an effort. But he recognized 
powerful opponents in the Watkins clan, 
and replied guardedly, ‘ 

“Did my uncle try to make preachers of 
rou?” 

“He shore did, boy. Wanter ter make 


“I might 
I'll let 


every nuisance of a kid jam his head with 
larnin’ an’ if that warn’t bad enough he even 
wanted the gals ter git eddicated. Didn’t 
see why we’uns didn’t stop blockadin’ an’ 
starve ter death. We allers thought he was 
crazy, an’ then when he tried ter put crazy 
ideas in the wimmen’s head "bout they havin’ 
the right ter work no harder’n the men folks, 
we knew he was plum out o’ his senses an’ 
dang’rous besides. So we’uns made hit right 
hot fer him. Ain’t that right, Wayne?” 

He laughed long and heartily at the mem- 
ory of what they did to the outcast member 
of the Wayne clan, but Stan noticed that his 
father didn’t laugh. His face was clouded, as 
though unpleasantly reminded of something 
he wished to forget, and he cut Watkin’s 
laughter short. 

“Never ye mind that. This hyur boy 
hain’t his son. He’s my son, an’ I reckon 
all the Waynes will pleasure his comin’ 
back.” 

“Hit’s all right with me, his bein’ hyur,” 
said the elder Watkins. ‘An’ I reckon it’ll 
be all right with Snake, as long as yore cub 
leaves his uncle’s fool notions back in the 
outlandish parts whar he came from.” 

“Where is Snake?” asked Stan’s father. 

“He’s been payin’ a little visit ter some 
boomers over in Tennessee. We’uns thought 
mebbe he’d git back ter-day. He’s been gone 
fer a week.” 

“‘Pa’ll be back ter-day,” asserted the 
younger Watkins, injecting himself into the 
conversation. “I ain’t figgerin’ he’ll pleasure 
mech havin’ young Wayne around.” 

“We hain’t askin’ what he pleasures,” 
growled Stan’s father. ‘‘Stan’s a-stayin’ 
jest as long as he wants ter stay.” 

“‘Shouldn’t wonder if he finds our kind of 
life purty rough fer him,” returned young 
Pete, making no effort to hide the contempt 
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he felt for the obvious newness of Stan’s out- 
fit. He strolled up close so Stan could appreci- 
ate the advantage of height and weight he 
possessed, and placed a large hand on Stan’s 
biceps. 

“Reckon ye city fellers hain’t none too 
hard right hyur,”’ he said insolently. 

Like a flash Stan’s free hand encircled the 
other’s wrist. A quick snap, and the large 
mountain youth found his arm dangling at 
his side. 

“We know how to use what strength we’ye 
got,”’ Stan remarked coolly as young Watkins, 
his face livid, clenched his rifle ominously. 
The elder Wayne stepped in between them. 

“‘Scrappin’ like a pair o’ mountain cubs 
already,” he said curtly. “I hain’t aimin’ 
fer Stan ter git mixed up in no frays while 
he’s a-visitin’ me. So lay off him, young 
feller.” 

“T’ll stop in ter see you-uns some day,” 
said young Watkins as he dropped back. 
“Some day when yore Pa hain’t round.” 

Stan smiled contemptuously. “That,” 
he said, “‘ will be too bad.”’ 

““Git back ter yore work,”’ Larry Watkins 
told his nephew sharply. “Reckon young 
Stan has too mech sense ter make any trouble 
in these parts like his oncle did.” 

Stan made no reply to this remark. He 
knew it was intended as a warning. Prob- 
ably it wouldn’t be the last warning he'd re- 
ceive—and ignore. He and his father were 
about to leave when the sound of approaching 
footsteps caught their ears. The elder Wat- 
kins cocked an ear. 

“‘Hyur comes Snake now,” he declared. 

Stan turned. Coming up the narrow path, 
with a Winchester slung over his shoulder, 
was the bulky mountaineer who had vowed 
vengeance on him the night before. 

(To be continued in Boys’ LiFe for August) 














Tracked by Air 
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“Ding Palmer could go with me in my two- 
seater,” said Pilot Chandler. ‘O’Connell 
could take one of you two.” He nodded at 
Shrimp and Fuzzie. ‘And also Sheriff 
Tucker and a deputy.” 

“Much as I hate flying,” consented the 
Sheriff, ‘‘I just can’t seem to get my stomach 
air-minded!” 

Shrimp and Fuzzie solemnly tossed a coin. 
As it turned up “heads,” Shrimp grinned 
triumphantly. 

“Sorry, Fuzzie,” he said. 
next time!” 

“Oh, well—I’ll do the spying on the bandit 
plane, then,” rejoined Fuzzie, philosophi- 
cally. ‘And signal to you fellows when to 
take-off!” 

“That’s another good idea!” declared the 
Sheriff. “Well, it looks like we’re all set. 
The bank’s putting up a sack with the money. 
If you men will attend to getting your planes 
over to Staley’s field I’ll shoot down to the 
bank and pick up the coin and meet you there. 
And then all we’ll have to do will be to kill 
time till the fireworks commence!” 


“Better luck 


Y MID-DAY everything was in readiness 
for the kidnappers’ reception. A gentle 
slope at one end of the field had been utilized 
as a protecting nook for the two planes which 
had been covered with great leafy branches 
so as to-appear as part of the wooded area 
from the air. To see the big rock in the center 
of the large clearing from this point, one had 
to climb the gradually rising slope until the 
rock became visible. It was at this point that 
Fuzzie prepared to dig himself in and remain 
as observer to whatever developed in the 
territory beyond. The sack containing the 
fifty thousand dollars in bills of small de- 
nomination was plainly discernible to him as 
it reposed against the big rock—discernible 
however, through field glasses which he 
brought into play, at three-quarters of a mile 
distant. 

“Tf they pick this money up from the air 
it’s a daring stunt!” Fuzzie told himself. 
“Tt’s hard to believe that they’d even try it 
but it seems like the only possible way. That 
Ding sure can figure things!” 

There followed a most wearing afternoon 
with all in the Sheriff’s posse scanning the 
sky anxiously. The note demanding the 
ransom had required that the money be at 
the field not later than that night at six and, 
as this hour drew near, the tension became 


almost unbearable. Fuzzie loosened his 
collar and dabbed the drops of perspiration 
from his forehead as he hu the earth, 


conscious of each tick of his wrist watch. 
He had just turned to wave at those crouched 
beside the two camouflaged planes when, as 
the hour of six arrived, his ears detected the 
far off drone of a motor. With his throat 
suddenly gone dry, Fuzzie pointed his glasses 
skyward and saw what first appeared as a 
speck, close against a rim of clouds, circle 
the field with the wariness of a bird about to 
descend in a strange land. Three times, each 
time lower than the first, this bird-like plane 
made the circuit of the clearing and then, 
as though satisfied that the field contained 
nothing but the sack of money upon which it 
sought to prey, the plane came roaring in, 
swooping gracefully downward until its 
wheels touched the hard earth, rebounded, 
touched again and bounced roughly along. 

Fuzzie, watching breathlessly as the plane 
passed close to him, detected two men in the 
cockpit, one of whom had started climbing 
over the cowling almost before the plane 
contacted the ground. He suppressed an 
exclamation of admiration at the masterful 
handling of the plane as the bandit pilot 
maneuvered it to a dead stop with the pro- 
pellor whirring exactly in front of the big 
rock. But before the plane had come to a 
standstill the man who had occupied the 
observer’s seat was out of it and running 
across the slight intervening stretch. He 
picked up the money bag with a scooping 
gesture and hurried back to the plane with 
the sack inhisarms. His pilot reached down 
to give him a lift as the bag was flung into the 
cockpit and the accomplice tumbled back 
into his seat. This action took place within 
seeming seconds when the pilot again gave 
his motor “the gun” and the plane fairly 
leaped along the ground, taking the air in a 
short distance and rising speedily and prettily 
above the trees at the further end of the 
field. 

All of this was invisible to those in the 
Sheriff’s party who waited impatiently the 
signal from Fuzzie which would set them into 
action. But Fuzzie, anticipating a move of 
great audacity on the part of the air bandits, 
withheld his signal long enough to see what 
would be done by them. And, as he had sur- 
mised, the plane made another circuit of the 
clearing at low altitude with both pilot and 
observer scanning the region below for the 
purpose of detecting, if possible, any one who 
might have been watchipg them. But the 
two members of the kidnapping party evi- 
dently espied nothing, for they gained alti- 
tude and swung around once more to have a 
last look. Then the plane was pointed north- 
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ward and, at this instant, Fuzzie gave his 
signal! 

Off came camouflaging branches by organ- 
ized effort, revealing the two planes hidden 
at the edge of the field. Pilot Chandler, who 
had kept his motors warm through periodic 
tunings up during the afternoon, spun his 
propellor and a familiar roar resulted. Pilot 
O’Connell did the same but the smaller 
machine bearing Chandler and Ding got 
under way first. It skirted the edge of the 
field, climbed the gradual rise, reached level 
ground and then gained speed quickly. As 
the plane passed Fuzzie he exchanged waves 
with Ding who now settled himself, with 
high powered glasses, to keep the bandit 
plane in sight. 

A moment later the mad pursuit was on! 
With both planes in the air, Fuzzie was soon 
left out of the chase. He watched the ships 
climb for altitude and start off after what was 
now, a small dot.on the horizon. Then he 
rushed across the field toward the big rock, 
acting on sudden impulse. Here he found, 
in place of the money bag, an envelope con- 
taining a note. With trembling fingers he 
unfolded it and read: 


“Tf the fifty grand is here, Mr. Durgan 
gets back tomorrow morning okay. If not he 
gets spilled from our plane.” 


“How cheerful!” Fuzzie exclaimed. “Well, 
it’s a mighty good thing those babies were 
given the real dough because it’s easy to see 
they mean business! Now, if the Sheriff’s 
not able to trace them, Mr. Durgan ought to 
be released unharmed, anyway!” 

The fast pursuit plane piloted by Chandler 
with Ding Palmer acting as observer, gained 
steadily on the bandit plane and, having 
attained an altitude considerably above it, 
kept at a distance calculated to avoid detec- 
tion. Some distance behind Pilot Chandler, 
the plane bearing Sheriff Tucker, Deputy 
Brandt and Shrimp Barker was nursed along 
by Pilot Larry O’Connell who sought only to 
keep Chandler’s plane in sight. None of the 
pursuers knew how long a journey was ahead. 
Two hours of daylight yet remained and it 
was presumed the bandit plane would reach 
its destination before darkness descended. It 
was a certainty that the bandit plane would 
land at no accepted flying field and it would 
be hazardous attempting a landing after dark 
at any other. But as the pursuit continued 
with no sign of abatement, those in the pur- 
suing planes grew increasingly uneasy. The 
sun had sunk below the horizon and deep 
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shadows were falling over the landscape be- 
neath them. 

“They'll either have to land soon or we 
will!” Pilot Chandler indicated to Ding. 
“But I think they’re going to drop pretty 
quick. We're nearing Burton City. It’s 
quite an industrial center. See those columns 
of smoke off there?” 

Ding nodded. 

“T was reading a Burton City paper just 
the other day,” Pilot Chandler continued. 
“They’re having considerable trouble with 
the crime situation. Some authorities claim 
that crooks of all kinds are making Burton 
City their headquarters. The city’s recently 
sworn in a hundred special policemen to help 
in a Clean-up drive. Hello! Just as [ 
thought!” 

Below them and about a quarter of a mile 
in front, Ding saw the bandit plane circle 
for a landing. It was dark enough now so 
that lights had begun to appear along the 
countryside. The field that the bandit plane 
had picked was in much the same protected 
country as the field near Carlsboro. 

“Look!” cried Ding. ‘‘There’s a high- 
powered car shooting down that road near 
the field. Looks like it’s going to meet the 
plane!” 

“Tt is!” Pilot Chandler confirmed a mo- 
ment later as the plane made a landing and, 
to Ding’s surprise, was observed to taxi out 
of sight beneath a specially constructed bower 
of trees. 

“Pretty clever!”” Ding exclaimed. “If we 
hadn’t seen where the plane went we’d never 
have spotted its hiding place from the air!” 

Having signalled Pilot O’Connell that the 
bandit plane had landed, Chandler remained 
high above, slowly circling the spot. 

“There’s a landing field on the other side of 
Burton City,” Chandler told Ding. ‘‘O’Con- 
nell knows of it. I’ll have him land as soon 
as we see where these fellows down below 
have gone and then we'll stay here as long 
as we can be of any service in keeping the 
gang spotted. It’ll be no trick to land after 
dark with the flood lights on the field!” 

Ding, however, was entirely unconcerned 
about the landing problem at that moment. 
He was too busy watching two men through 
his glasses who emerged from the bower of 
trees and rushed across the open space carry- 
ing a dark object between them. The men 
disappeared in the woods only to appear 
five minutes later at the edge of the road. 
They came out at a spot possibly a hundred 
feet beyond the car and, on sighting it, 
rushed down to the machine where they were 
greeted by two more men who pounded them 
on the backs and shoved them into the car, 
taking off at high speed. 

“Now to follow the auto,” said Pilot 
Chandler. “‘ But this is a cinch compared to 
following a plane. Don’t take your eyes off 
the car, though. You might lose it if it runs 
into traffic.” 

“Tt’s headed toward the city,”’ cried Ding. 
“The gang must have a dive there!’ 

“No doubt about it!” replied Chandler. 
“Watch ’em now! They’ve hit that concrete 
toad! Say, they’re doing sixty at least!” 

Those in the plane following, also with eyes 
on the speeding car below, saw it make a right 
turn and slow up as it hit city streets. The 
car was more difficult to trace now as it wove 
in an out throughethe factory district and 
finally pulled up in front of a dirty red brick 
building—one of a row of red brick struc- 
tures. The figures of the men were seen to 
leap from the car and run up stone steps into 
the dwelling. 

“So that’s their hangout!” cried Sheriff 
Tucker, peering down at the building far 
below. ‘Good grief—I’ve lost track of it! 
Which one of those red brick fronts did they 
go into?” 

“You can tell by the car parked out in 
front,” said Shrimp. 

“Oh, yes! So you can!” the Sheriff 
gtunted. “But my head’s going around so I 
aa't make the car stay still long enough to 
see!’’ 


“Chandler’s signalling to us to go on to 
Burton City’s flying field and make a 
landing,” informed Pilot O’Connell. “He’s 
staying on here to pick the place out for us. 
li we hurry we should have just enough day- 
light left to get down.” 

“Well, let’s hurry!” suggested the Sheriff, 
nervously. ‘‘Funny thing! I’m not afraid 
of bandits but being up here about a mile 
above terra firma is something I can’t get * 
used to!” 

Ten minutes later Pilot O’Connell was 
making a perfect three-point landing near 
the Burton City aerodrome while, back over 
another section of the city, a small plane 
curcled high in the lowering dusk. 

“There’s a street light in the alley behind,” 
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said Pilot Chandler, to Ding. ‘It’s the only 
one within half a block. Keep your eye on it. 
Also that factory with the green light in the 
windows. It’s just a block over in a straight 
line. As long as we can stay with these land- 
marks we’re okay!” 

For half an hour Chandler kept circling 
monotonously. Meanwhile it had grown so 
dark that objects on the ground had become 
indistinct. More lights had come on to add 
to the confusion. But always Ding was able 
to get his bearings tiirough searching out the 
green lights of the factory. And, finally, he 
exclaimed with joy at a fast moving car. which 
seemed to be crossing the city at great speed. 

“Isn’t that the police car?” he asked of 
Chandler. 

‘Either that or a fire department,” the 
pilot confirmed. ‘‘See—there’s another car 
coming from a different direction! But 
they’re both heading out this way! Looks 
to me like police on a riot call!” 

“It’s the police all right!” cried Ding a 
moment later as the cars came to 4 stop in a 
parkway and, turning searchlights aloft, 
combed the sky for sight of their plane. 

“‘They’re still a good six blocks from the 
place,” observed Chandler, “but we'll have 
to come down and let them see us.” 

With this he nosed the plane down in a 
glide which, to Ding, was breath-taking. 
He caught hold of the seat and lurched 
sickly as the ship continued down, down, 
down . . . and straightened out some five 
hundred feet above the city, flashing through 
the searchlight beams. 


“Hello! We're almost out of gas!” said 
Chandler, studying the gauge. ‘About 
enough for ten more minutes! Here’s 


hoping they don’t have any trouble following 
us. We’d better gain altitude or we'll be 
gliding down someone’s chimney. I see the 
flying field’s turned on her flood lights. 
Pilot O’Connell’s probably seen to that. 
But I'll have to be up several thousand feet 
to have a chance at making it.” 

“There they go!” shouted Shrimp from 
his seat in the armored police car, as the 
shaft of light from the searchlight caught the 
plane. ‘They skimmed over those house- 
tops in a straight line.” 

‘All right, driver! Step on it 
Burton City’s police chief. 

Up and down streets the armored car tore, 
followed by a second, jammed with heavily 
armed policemen. Necks craned above as a 
plane danced out of the darkness and 
jabbed into the night again But now—as 
the cars came to a street intersection, the 
plane above seemed to stand still, then 
darted downward, pointing its nose directly 
at a building in the middle of the block. It 
looked for a moment as though the pilot 
had misjudged his distance but he averted 
apparent disaster at the last instant by 
zooming up. 

“They’ve spotted the place now!” called 
Ding, looking down, as the plane struggled 
for altitude. “Oh, boy—what a narrow 
squeeze!” 

As he spoke the mofér coughed a dry sort 
of cough. It caught on again as a grim- 
jawed Pilot Chandler turned his ship 
toward the glare of flood lights across the 
twinkling city. 

“Narrow squeeze, did you say?” he mut- 
tered, as the motor, free of gasoline, cut out 
altogether. 

“That’s the building!” pointed out Sheriff 
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ordered 


Tucker. ‘They near landed on it! See— 
the one with the car out in front!” 
“Here, you in that other car! Shoot 


around into the alley! Cover the rear exits!” 
ordered Burton City’s police chief. 

The armored cars rushed to their ap- 
pointed places. They arrived none too soon, 
for sound of the airplane motor at such an 
alarmingly low altitude had commenced to 
empty the buildings all along the street. 
And just as the armored car pulled up in 
front of the red brick building into which 
the kidnappers had been seen entering, the 
front door burst open and five desperate- 
looking men rushed out. Evidently it had 
been their intention to reach their car for 
a quick getaway, but they were met at the 
curb by a row of policemen with sawed-off 
shotguns, riot pistols, army rifles and tear- 
gas bombs. Such a formidable array made 
an immediate impression upon the thor- 
oughly surprised and bewildered gang. They 
dropped their weapons and appealed for 
mercy, whereupon they were at once put 
under handcuffs and roughly jostled into the 
armored car for a trip to the city jail. 

Meanwhile, Sheriff Tucker, with the Bur- 
ton City Police Chief and a special detach- 
ment, went through the building from top 
to bottom, breaking down a door in the 
basement to release banker Cyrus J. Durgan, 
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Cuter Lonc Lance shows you the 


way to a warrior’s knowledge and a 
warrior’s strength 


HIEF LONG LANCE gives you 
unusual knowledge. The silent 
language of scouts and warriors! You 
can use it when a sound would be dan- 


THE CHIEF’S OWN moc- 
casin showing ‘‘the barefoot 
tread’’ on the worn part. 
Compare it with the sole of 
the Chief Long Lance Shoe 
beside it. 


gerous! Chief Long Lance has re- 
vealed the Indian Sign Language in 
this big 32-page booklet, with over 80 
illustrations which he has posed for 
and explained himself. 


Chief Long Lance also tells you 
the secret of speed. “Canvas rubber- 
soled shoes,” he writes, “are most like 
Indian moccasins in strength building 
of any modern shoe.” He 
has designed a shoe him- 
self that has all the ad- 
vantages of a moccasin 
and a modern shoe. The 
full story of his discovery 
and what it means is told 
in his booklet, too. 


Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 





TEN FEATURES of the Chief 
Long Lance Shoe. 1. Unique Indian 
Design. 2. Dodging Pivot. 3. Emer- 
gency Brake. 4. Whirling Pivot. 
5. Barefoot Tread. 6. Easy-Flexing 
Shank. 7. Non-Skid Heel. 8. Moc- 
“yo casin Grip Instep. 9. Cushion Inner 
Heel. 10. Form-Fit Tongue. 
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The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 5B 
Akron, Ohio 

Enclosed find 1o¢ in coin or stamps. Please send me “How to 
Speak in the Indian Sign Language,” by Chief Long Lance. 
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Official Boy Scout Shoes 
are Now Equipped with 
GRO-CORD Soles and Heels 











He Can’t Fall— 


Gro-Corns Prevent It 


ON’T buy another pair of shoes 
unless they have non-slip GRO- 
CORD Soles and Heels. 


Cord Tire Wear 
in Every Pair 


You can run full speed on wet grass 
and they won't slide. GRO-CORDS 
are made out of real tire cords-on-end 
that outwearleatherand savemoney. 
Comfortable, too. 85% of all shoe 
manufacturers now make shoes 
with GRO-CORD Soles and Heels. 
Ask your dealer for GRO-CORDS! 
WARNING: Those fersons infringing our 


patents or naming their product to mislead the public 
on the GRO-CORD Trade mark will be prosecuted. 
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SOLES and HEELS 
LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL Co. 


Lima, Ohio 
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LEARN CARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


Guided by this method hundreds of 
boys have developed surprising talent 
during ey time because it develops 
originali 

drawings while learning and later 
many have secured fine positions as 
cartoonists, and are now earning from 
$50 to $300 a week. Whether you 
think you have talent or not 
send NOW for sample Picture 
Chart to test your ability, and 
tacts about the possibilities in car- 
tooning for YOU. State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL “2irieecronis 
Bean’s Maine Camp Kit 


ty quickly. They have sold 





Every Camper must have Fry Pan, Plates 
It is important that these be car- 


This Camp Kit consists of Fry Pan, 4 Plates 


and 4 Cups that nest together in canvas carry- 
ng bag, making package onl 


10”x10’’x2 4", 


with room for knives, forks and spoons. Plates 
and Cups are made of aluminum that will not 
os = sarmat es 
rice complete with bag, $2.00. Postpaid. 
Extra Plates, 20c. ss 
Pan, 60c. 


Extra Cups, 15c. Fry 
Write for new caialog. 

L. L. BEAN 
86 Main St., Freeport, Maine 








who was quick to assure the officers that he 
had been treated only too kindly up to the 
present moment. , 

“But their treatment might have changed, 
any time,” he went on to say. “If you or 
the fifty thousand hadn’t come, I’m sure 
they’d have made good their threat of having 
me jump from a plane without a parachute— 
which wouldn’t have been so pleasant!” 

“Don’t mention it!” begged , Sheriff 
Tucker. “It makes me feel weak all over!” 

Shrimp, the rescue having been effected, 
could not conceal his great anxiety. 

“I’m afraid something’s happened to Ding 
and Pilot Chandler!” he cried. 

“Why? What’s the matter?” demanded 
the Sheriff. 

“Didn’t you hear? Their motor went 
dead just after they started to climb from 
locating the building for us!” said Shrimp. 
“They must have crashed somewhere! I 
didn’t hear the motor pick up again!” 

This bit of information caused instant 
consternation. 

“You don’t tell me!” exclaimed the 
Sheriff. ‘I didn’t hear a thing. I must 
have been too busy! Say—that’s too bad! 
I mean—is there some way we can find out? 
Oh, this is terrible! How about it, Chief? 
If that plane’s crashed . . .!” 


“T’ll get on the phone right away and get 
in touch with the field!” the Chief promised, 
= eae into the building to a telephone 


An anxious group followed him. 


“D2 YOU think you can make it?” asked 

Ding, heart palpitating, as Pilot 
Chandler struggled to get every bit of glid- 
ing distance out of the plane from the fifteen- 
hundred-foot altitude. 

“Tl tell you in a minute!” answered 
Chandler. “She’s going to be close! But— 
whatever happens—stick with the ship!” 

“Catch me leaving without a parachute!” 
rejoined Ding, managing a nervous grin. 

Edging over the city, seemingly block by 
block, and dropping lower and lower, the 
motorless plane started downward with a 
tush. Ding heard the swish of air through 
the struts and braced himself for the crash 
he felt was coming. 

“Hold tight!” called Chandler. ‘“We’re 
going to do a pancake!” 

Through half-shut eyes, Ding saw some 
tall poles and a mass of wires loom up out 
of the darkness. 

“High tension!” he thought. 

And felt the wheels of the plane touch the 
cables ever so lightly as the ship careened 
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over. In another instant there was a tre. 
mendous flare of light. 


“TTELLO!” bellowed the Burton Cit, 

Police Chief. ‘Little service here 
Central! Hello! Flying field? This is Chie; 
Moulton! Has a two-seater plane made a 
dead-stick landing there? I say—has 4 
plane just come down with her motor off? 
What?” 

The group outside the phone booth 
fidgeted nervously. 

“Oh, it crashed, eh?—Upside down?— 
Anybody killed?—Tucker?—Yes, he’s here! 
Just a minute!” 

Burton City’s Police Chief stepped from 
the phone booth. 

“Here, Tucker! There’s someone wants 
to talk to you!” 

With fear and trembling, Sheriff Tucker 
entered the booth. 

‘H-hello! Oh, hello, Ding Palmer! Yes, 
Mr. Durgan’s safe. Spot the building? How 
could we miss it after what you flying fools 
done? What’s that? Lit upside down! 
You’re sure you ain’t got an armful of broken 
legs? Well, say—ain’t I glad I’m where [| 
was! Yes, I'll tell Shrimp! And that ain't 
all—I’m going to tell the whole town of 
Carlsboro! You boys are the berries!” 











Fire with Fire 





(Concluded from page 18) 











his legs. Kim flew into the kitchen. The 
door slammed. 

One of the cowpunchers guffawed. Nor- 
ton glanced around at the interested faces. 
On them were mirth and scorn, minus sym- 
pathy for his burns. Fleming’s countenance 
was unreadable. The foreman’s was equally 
blank. The tall lad whirled and left the 
room. 

“You'll have to excuse him, boys,” said 
Fleming quietly. ‘‘He’s come out here with 
a bad case of nerves.”” He went out to 
interview old Kim. 

“Huh!” said Billy Banks, wonderingly. 
“T’ve been ridin’ fer Fleming fer ten year, 
an’ I never seen ol’ Kim bust loose like that 
before!” 

““Well—” said Bob, feelingly, then hesi- 
tated. ‘Well, we ain’t had quite such a 
nervous kid before, either.” 

“Shucks!” said Billy _ sarcastically. 
“°’Tain’t nerves. He’s jest a ruint brat. 
They’s some touchy horses you gotta pet an’ 
coddle along, but they’s some that nothin’ 
does as much good as a swell beatin’ up! 
Then they take a tumble to themselves an’ 
work good.” 

In the morning, Judge Fleming, who had 
been thinking, met young Day at breakfast 
with trepidation. But Norton, to his ut- 
most astonishment, turned the episode off 
with a casual, rapid apology. Fleming 
opened his mouth for a lecture, and then 
closed it. Obviously the boy had been 
coasting through life committing similar 
social crimes, apologizing for them, and then 
ignoring them. He had confidence in his 
very real charm to secure forgiveness. 
Doubtless hundreds of just such lectures as 
the Judge had contemplated had passed in 
one ear and out the other. 

The day went very enjoyably, Norton 
seemed resigned to his fate and was agree- 
able. He treated the bay respectfully, and 
was at some pains to make friends with Bing. 
To Kim he gave a large tip and that person 
smirked as if he’d never heard of hard words 
and retaliating coffee pots. He got Bob 
Kenny to spouting old-timers’ tales, and 
Bob, at noon, confessed that the little cuss 
was a pretty good kid. Judge Fleming 
smiled secretly. Bob was soft as butter, 
but he had known him in the past to exhibit 
a very special brand of temper. 

The Judge was slated to witness just such 
an exhibition the following Saturday. 


, 


Boe and Norton were to go on a two-day 

trip into the hills, hunting horses, and 
Norton showed a real interest in the prepa- 
rations. The Judge strolled on to the light- 
packing scene as Norton was expostulating 
in a high, fretful voice. 

“But why not take enough blankets to 
keep warm at night?” 

“Because I don’t want to bother with a 
packhorse. Can’t chase horses an’ tow extra 
plugs. One blanket apiece is enough. This 
ain’t a rich man’s tour.”’ 





Young Day got to his feet from where he 


had been squatting. “Then I won’t go!” 
he exclaimed. petulantly. 

“Mebbe you're right,” said Bob, a dan- 
gerously quiet look on his face. ‘Then I 
shan’t be hindered by a sissy.” 

Norton was instantly furious. ‘ You’re a 
liar!” 

Bob slapped him with the flat of his hand. 
Young Day didn’t quite know how it 
occurred, but he found himself sitting 
down six feet away. He soared up 
raving and dashed at Kenny. And Kenny 
didn’t hit him this time with the flat of his 
hand; he struck him with bunched fists— 
twice. 

“‘Ain’t you a trifle rough?” questioned the 
Judge mildly, scrutinizing Norton. The boy 
was half stunned and sprawling on the 
ground. 

“Nobody calls me a liar!” said Kenny 
crisply. ‘Day here is used to dealin’ with 
kids an’ old women, he ain’t used to runnin’ 
with real men an’ he-animals—” He spoke 
as if Norton were not there. “Besides, he’s 
a kind of worm. He ain’t got no pride.” 

Then Kenny turned on his heel and left 
for the barns. 

Judge Fleming went over and seated 
himself beside the boy. The summer 
morning was very ss and Fleming 
hated this element of stress and injury 
which had entered it. Also, he decided 
= the moment had arrived for plain 
talk. 

“How about it, son?” he asked kindly. 
“Looks to me as if you was gettin’ yourself 
in sort of bad all around.” 

Young Day lifted a miserable, swollen 
face. No anger distorted it now—only a 
terrible puzzlement. 

“What'd he mean—TI haven’t any 
pride? I—I never have truckled to any 
one! This is an awful place, and I’m going 
home!” 

Fleming carefully built a little rail fence 
out of twigs before he replied, choosing his 
words. 

‘Goin’ home would show you up, now, 
wouldn’t it? As a grand quitter an’ that’s 
all! As to pride, I’m afraid Bob’s pretty 
near right. Trouble is, son, you’ve been 
thinkin’ pride is bein’ boss all the time, that 
it means gettin’ your own’ way, an’ not 
takin’ anything off the other fellow. Then 
after gettin’ your way, you think a few nice 
words make it all lovely. But it don’t!” 
Fleming fumbled in his coat. ‘Son, 
’spose you cast an eye over this letter 
your daddy wrote me, ’fore this pow-wow 

on.” 

Norton took the t sheets sullenly. 
As he read, certain phrases stuck in his 
mind. ' 

“My boy’s a brilliant chap, Fleming, and 
I love him better than anything in the world, 
but I’m afraid I’ve been a wretched father 
and neglected him—he’s running wild— 
people love him when they’re with him, but 
they’re getting to hate him when he’s not. 
Frankly, he’s overbearing. Thwart him and 
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he goes after his desires like a screaming, 
spoiled brat of three—almost a grown man- 
brains but the emotions of a silly coddled 
infant—a fiend’s temper—needs taking down 
and I can’t do it—no control whatever— 
stand him if you can.” 

There was much more in this worried, 
frantic vein, and as the boy got the sense, 
his face turned red and pale by turns. The 
sheets fluttered from his hands. 

The Judge retrieved them. ‘Now, son, 
if that’s what your good old daddy thinks, 
what can you expect when you’re dumped 
in amongst a bunch of strangers?” 

Norton did not answer. 

“Pride means regardin’ yourself as a 
proper man, standin’ up for your just rights, 
sure ’nough, but awful careful not to stomp 
on the other guy’s rights. You got to treat 
the other fellow as if he was a gentleman, 
an’ not an object to be used. That’s why 
mae been gettin’ into such messes. Your 

ay horse has rights, an’ so has Bing, an’ 
Kim. As for Bob Kenny, you’re the first 
man he’s got mad enough at to hit for 
twenty years, so you kin figure that some- 
thing must be wrong with you an’ not every 
body else.” 


TILL the lad made no reply. Judge 
Fleming sighed and felt a little foolish at 
thus recounting the a-b-c’s of conduct. He 
reckoned that the boy must be hopeless, too 
thoroughly ruined for redemption. 

“Well, then,” he spoke heavily, “if you 
really want to quit, I’ll take you to town this 
afternoon.” He got up. * 

Suddenly young Day reached and pulled 
at his arm. The face he turned was one of 
the most starkly woebegone the Judge had 
ever seen. 

“Listen! I—I hadn’t thought of things— 
just the way you’ve put them. I—I see 
now I’ve been riding for a. fall. Do you 
suppose that if I stay on that—you and Bob 
and Kim—and the animals—could learn to 
overlook things—if I don’t lose my head any 
more?” 

Judge Fleming stared down into the bright 
blue eyes, the agonized young face. The 
petulant month was set in severe, grim lines, 
determined, lines. 

“Why, I guess we might, son,” said the 
older man gently. 

An hour later, the Judge said to Bob 
Kenny: “I think mebbe the colt’s goin to 
calm down. I'll tell Kim he won’t have to 
sling no more coffee pots, an’ I don’t reckon 

ow'll have to lick him again. But he'd 
etter go on ridin’ the bay, an’ Bing’l! hold 
up his end, all right!” ; 
_ Kenny grinned serenely back at him 
“Huh! “He’s quit buckin’ sooner’n I thought 
after I read his Pa’s letter. With a little 
stiff work we'll make a real guy outa him 

t. ” 


The Judge nodded. “Yeh, but he needn't 
ever know that we planned a lot of his jolts 
aforehand!” 

“Uh-huh,” grunted his foreman. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
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FOURTH of July is a busy day for Scouts, 
but if any try to solve the cross-word 
puzzle this month they will find plenty of 
words relating to this hilarious holiday. 
Pick ’em out! 

All puzzles and puzzle answers sent in 
competition must reach this office by July 
1o, sure. Address PUuzzLECRAFT, care 
Boys’ Lire, 2 Park Ave., New York City. 


For Original Puzzles 


John senaetet, $2. John Gaines, $1. Ken 
Carpenter, $r. 


For Puzzle Answers 


(Solvers of all the puzzles in February, 
March and April.) Paul Reynolds, $2. 
RichardjPercival, $2. Edwin Oppenheimer, 
$2. Arthur V. Jarboe, $2. Stewart M. 
Johnson, $2. 


A July Cross-Word 
(Prize Puzzle) 





Comfort 
Endless time 


Across 5I. 


s. A firework that 52: 
revolves when 


ignited Down 
6. Reptiles 1. Explosive sub- 
10, Unit stances 
12, Point of the 2. Interior 
compass 3. New fashion 
13. [am 4. Married men 
15. Porto Rico 5. Large birds 
(abbr.) 7. Expected on 
16. Definition July 4th 
(abbr.) 8. Kitchen Police 
17. Thus 9. Excel 
18. Aloft 11. The land we love 
19. Epoch 14. Fashion 


20. Boy’s nickname 5. Used in lighting 


21. North America firecrackers 

22. Searches 24. Came after 

23. Explosive noise- candles 
makers 25. A particle 

31. Preposition 26. Wife of Zeus 


32. Geological prefix 27. Hunting coons 
34. A State (abbr.) 28. The name of one 


35. To steal of Roosevelt’s 
37. Physician sons 
38. Afternoon 29. Railroad (abbr.) 
39. One (Scotch) 30. Came before 
40. Printer’s meas- lamps 
ure 33. Gossip 
2. Preposition 36. Curve 
43. Three-toed 37. Precious 
sloth 41. A weapon 
44. A Tibetan monk 45. Since 
48. Whispers 46. Evil (prefix) 
49. Anold fashioned 47. Girl’s name 
exclamation 48. Employ 


50. Solicitor General —JoHN SEAQUIST. 


Anagram Word Square 


Rearrange the letters in the four following 
words so as to make four new words which 
will form a four-letter word-square: 

TROD, TAPE, RIPE, AIDE.—MITCHELL R. 
EVANs. 


Double Diagonal 
\(Prize Puzzle) 

When the following eleven words have 
been rightly guessed, the diagonal beginning 
with the upper left-hand letter and ending 
with the lower left-hand letter will spell a 
famous literary work written by the author 
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whose name may be spelled by the letters 
beginning with the upper right-hand letter 
and ending with the lower right-hand letter. 

READING Across: 1. Admittance. 2. A 
maiden beloved by Cupid. 3. Eskimo 
canoes. 4. A name borne by two States, 
5. Monotony. 6. To ramble. 7. A joint 
disorder of horses. 8. Milder. 9. A respira- 
tion. 10. Thread-like substances. 11. A 
wig.—KEN CARPENTER. 


Charade 


My first an old salute may be; 
My last is but to say; 

My whole, a pleasant stopping-place, 
We may tarry but a day. 


An Orator’s Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 

ye Te 

i Se 

x 1§ — 22 10 

z— 33 -— 

x—-—- 5-— 

x 7— 2 9Q 

= a ae 

x 8 — 6 — 

x — 19 II 133 

x4-- => 

x 24 17 — — 

xm —~— 12 26 

Across: 1. Always on the dinner table. 

2. Alert. 3. Barter. 4. A stream of 
water. 5. Paragraphs. 6. To ascend by 
means of the hands and feet. 7. Rulers. 
8. A joint. 9. Each. 10. At no time. 
11. Scolds. 12. The period when one is]. 
young. 


When these twelve words have been rightly 
guessed, the initial letters will spell the name 
of a famous orator, and the letters indicated 
by the figures from 1 to 26 will spell his most 
famous saying—JoHN GAINES. 


Added Letters 


Add a letter at the beginning of the nine 
little words given below, so that nine new 
words may be formed. The letters to be 
added spell the name of a certain orator. 

1. Over. 2. Bony. 3. Once. 
5. Ours. 6. Lose. 7. Ever. 8. Live. 9. 
Ears.—Cuar.es H. MILEs. 


Central Acrostic 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed 
and written one below another, the middle 
row of letters will name a former President. 

Reapinc Across: 1. A bird of sinister 
omen. 2. Acountryof Europe. 3. Comical. 
4. Arude hut. s. Pitiless. 6. A nobleman. 
7. Haste. 8. Currency.—RIcHARD HALEy. 


Answers to June Puzzles 


CONNECTED Squares. I. Cabs, alee, 
bell, sell. II. Duns, unit, Nile, stem. ITI. 
Lords, opera, rebel, dream, salmi. IV. Ales, 
love, Erin, sent. V. Idol, dame, omit, lets. 

CHARADE. De-mand. 

METAMORPHOSES. 1. Cook, book, boon, 
born, burn. 2. Deck, peck, peek, peel, reel. 
3. Calf, call, hall, hell, heal, veal. 4. Cell, 
fell, felt, feet, fret, free. 5. Boy, bay, may, 
man. 6. Read, bead, beat, belt, bolt, boot, 
book. 7. Sail, bail, ball, bell, belt, bolt, 
boat. 8. Roll, role, rode, ride, rice. 

PENTAGON. 1. I. 2. And. 3. Andes. 4. 
Indents. 5. Denial. 6. Stare. 7. Sled. 

CoNCEALED DovusLe Acrostic. Primals, 
camping, finals, archery. Across: 1. Calla. 
2. Armor. 3. Magic. 4. Peach. 5. Image. 
6. Never. 7. Gravy. 

Worp-Cuain. Of forty young goslings 
scarce eight turn north home evenings. 

Letter AppiT1ons. Man of Destiny. 

NuMERICAL EnicMa. A noble aim, faith- 
fully kept, is a noble deed. 

Some Precious SToNnEs. Begin at 63, 
garnet; 40, opal; 30, moonstone; 14, beryl; 
12, diamond; 11, topaz; 9, turquoise; 37, 


4- Each. | Sreckers. 
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Y/Y Winchester 
* Staynless 
Kopperklads 
are the best 
-22’s for this or 
any other small 
borerifle. No sand 
or dirt can stick 
to the enens 
copper - covere 
bullets. And how 
they shoot! You 
can’t beat them! 












HAT A THRILLJ 


What fun it is to get 
ina competition of this 
kind — a real rapid fire 


5] 


























~ Ashot asecond and every 
shot a hit! Your target 
riddled by the first maga- 


zine full. The Model 06 Winchester 
is made with the tubular magazine 
which holds eleven long rifle car- 
tridges, twelve longs, or fifteen .22 
shorts. 


The 06 is one of the very best boys’ rifles 
because it is the most accurate slide 
action handling the three lengths of car- 
tridges. With it you charge the maga- 
zine and then fill that bullseye full 
of holes. Ask your Dealer to show you 
this .22 Winchester. FREE booklets on 
request. 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


New Haven Conn., U. S. A. 














Cannons; yi 

Sky Bombs; Two terrific re . 12 Imported Cannen 

Rockets; novel, fast traveling rockets that with 

pharp sepers 96 Two inch salutes; 12 boxes of old fash- 

i $s can lifters. oe Flash Crackers; not the 

old ** ”* but the loud reporting flashlight 
. 12Iimported Chasers; with plenty of 


pieces. 10. G 
and lots of punk. 
Send for FREE Catalog B 


M. WAGNER at fork tiv 


FTN ‘ 
| BAIN Po are | 











a eee ~ i? ~ fied vanced 
only, 34 98. ad ian $ 
le landing gear; ousy. 
n Set. 
t. (Postage 15 cents extra) 


Catalog of Parts, Fittings, Supplies for Model Builders, 6 cents 
Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co:. Inc. 24 West 19th Street, NewYork. 











| ( . K ” 
A school of 200 boys in the 
mountains of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Training the individual 
boy. Endorsed by all American 


colleges and universities. Re- 
ports on 1929 Kiski graduates in 
26 colleges show a 100% success, 
Tuition, $1100. Send for “The 
Kiski Plan.” 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 
Box 947 Saltsburg, Pa. 








ruby; 61, sapphire; 49, emerald. 
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Ls EASY TO LEARN! 


If you can “keep step’’ to music, you can learn 
to play the drums. Then you'll be opular. In 

lemand everywhere. Chances to play in bands 
and orchestras. eo playing at oe poe tadio 
accompaniment. New, easy method. Instruction 
course free with every Leedy outfit. Leedy drums 
are best in tone, finish and construction. En- 
dorsed by leading professionals. Yet you can 
Own a genuine y Outfit; snare bass 

and traps, for as little as $35. 


HOME TRIAL— EASY PAYMENTS 
Easy terms. Home trial. You risk nothing. 
Write today for free literature and special offer. 


LEEDY MPG. CO., 712 Leedy B 
sey een aetna | eed ag 
Indianapolis, 
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Bank On This One, Fellows! 


Then straighten out and zoom through the 
greatest assortment of reading ever offered. 


Adventuring in the barren wastes of the Arctic and Antarctic regions; on the battle fields 
of the World War; through the mysterious lands of the Far East; amidst the cow towns 
and cattle country of the old West; in the jungles of Africa; on the great plains of the 
Canadian Northwest—all around the world. 


Sporting through the months in all lines of sports with famous coaches and star players 
of the day—baseball, track and field, tennis, golf, aquatics, football, basketball, etc. 


Achieving through departments on aviation (model airplane building) how-to-make, 
how-to-do, handicraft, photography, radio, stamp collecting, puzzlecraft and contests. 


The biggest bargain in reading ever offered— 
BOYS’ LIFE and OPEN ROAD each for a year, only $2.20. 


Fill in the Coupon ATIAGH 82.20 Mail Today Sure! 


(money order or check) 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 

2 Park Avenue 

New York City 


Enclosed is $2.20 (check—money order), for which please send Boys’ Lirr and Open Road for Boys, each 
for one year, to: 









Send for yours today 
“ZIP-SPINNER”’ 


The Flying Toy 
Marvel of the Age 
Just a twist of the hands and the 


alien > 
toy sails through the air like the 3 e 


flight of a bird. High or low, | One Snipe Tractor, 19 in. wing, worth 85c;1 Baby R.O.G., 

short or long flights all controlled | 13 in. wing, worth 60c¢; 1, 12 in. or 16 in. wing Glider, worth 

by position of toy in hands and 25e—all 3 kits complete $1, postpaid. Big value. 

snappiness of release. Fascinating | Wonder Glider, latest design, 16 in. balsa wings, a 

sport, ig — ; St real glider, instructions, kit, mailedfor . .. |. 20c 

CveryoRe, young anc on. ou ts 10 in, Glider, l value, lete, postpaid. 

4 a x.y Ka | a 10c Gliders popular now. Build and sell them, 

plus 2 cents for postage. Free Catalog and price list. Quality material for any models 
at lowest prices. Get into the contests! Our kits win them. 


= GARDNER TOT CO. J.W. ALEXANDER & CO., Aircraft Div., 1129-1 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering and 
stuttering. ‘Its Cause and Cure.’ It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 

11181 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis 


Man ! 
What an AXE 


BOYS! 











Patent Pending 
127 Spring Street 


SILVER ACE 


Flying Models 
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Bowe 50,000 boys have built and 
flown SILVER ACES with 
marked success. Designed by pilots 
and engineers, every SILVER ACE 
model represents the most advanced 
experience in this highly specialized 
field. For appearance, speed, dura- 
tion and distance they are supreme, 
and make possible to every boy the 
enjoyment of this inspiring new 


Keenest in Use! 
Man, what an axe! And what 
a helper! Cuts your way through 
brush at ng 4 akes 
short work of chopping camp fire 
wood. Sharpens tent stakes witha 


» K few swings and drives them, too. 
national sport in the best way. MARBLES AXE 
iia A AMR SS SOE isf the world 

~---Mail this Coupon- ‘ secrhcen edge, pertect belaee, 


. r 
AERO MODEL COMPANY light weight, 8 th and its 
Dept, L27, 111 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago exclusive safety feature. A patented 


| enclose 5 cents for your new 1930 catalog de- 
scribing $1.50, 44-ounce Flamingo construction set, 
quality sup 8, 24 famous SILVER ACE ships and 
a History of Flight. No. 2—steel handle, , No. 6é—wood le, 
blade 2% x 4 in.,| blade 2% x 4 in., 
length 11 in. — $3.28 | length 1144 in.— $2.25 
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Write for Free Marble Equipment Rook Ane, Knives, 
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Marble Arms & Mig. Co,, 5092 Delta Ave,, Gladstone, Mich. 
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little ship out from shore. But with his 
altitude he could easily glide to the sand of 
the beach, should something go wrong with 
the power plant. He smiled as he glanced 
toward the transport ship. She was coming 
back toward land now. 

“Can’t lose me that way!” he breathed. 
T’ll show him I’m not afraid to trust this 
little crate over water——” 

And then, as though in mockery of Rush’s 
thoughts, the thing happened. The trans- 
port plane’s nose came down, suddenly. 
She was almost ready to plunge into the 
clouds when the nose dropped. The left 
wing of the great monoplane tilted. Rush 
cried out in horror. 

An object flashed into sight from the white 
mist. Another plane! It seemed to merge 
with the shape of the transport ship and 
then it shot off at an angle, glided toward 
the shore. And even as the glide started 
Rush saw objects hurtling down through 
the air, the gliding ship’s propeller was 
gone! 

His eyes went to the big crate. She was 
going down in a slow spin. Below her 
material floated, twisting. Rush was grip- 
ping the stick so tightly that his fingers were 
white; he forced himself to relax, winged the 
little ship straight out from the shore. 

“Steady!” he breathed. “Colin can— 
pull her out—of it!” 

But the big ship was still twisting as she 
plunged downward. She was falling in a 
spin that was neither flat nor a nose dive. 

“‘He’s fighting—to pull her out!” Rush 
muttered above the staccato clatter of the 
little crate’s engine. 

He nosed the little ship downward. Twist- 
ing his head, he looked back toward the 
beach. It was more than a half-mile distant. 
But he saw that the plane, that had come 
down out of the clouds and crashed the tri- 
motored ship, would reach the sand. If only 
Colin could pull the big transport plane out 
of her plunge! 

He was diving the little plane now. And 
she was whining toward the whirling, big 
bus. And then, a thousand feet or so above 
the surface of the water, the transport plane 
came out of her dive. Her nose came up, 
she leveled off. She was headed toward the 
shore. Rush cried out bitterly: 

“Two props—smashed!” 

It was so. Only one propeller—the one 
whirled by the port engine—was turning. 
And as the big ship fought toward the beach, 
she sank slowly. Lower and lower she 
dropped. She had a bare hundred feet above 
the water—a half mile from the shore. 
And as she slipped off on a wing again, Colin 
was forced to change her course. He was 
not trying to make the shore now. He was 
trying to make a pancake landing! 

Rush groaned, searched the surface of 
the water for boats. He saw none near the 
spot, none were racing out. He got the 
She was five 
hundred feet above the water when the 
transport plane struck. 

There was a great splash but the big 
plane had not plunged in. She had dropped 
almost as though Colin were setting her 
down on a landing field. But she was an 
all-metal ship and there was the weight of 
her engines. As Rush banked the little ship 
over her he saw the nose sink slowly, the 
tail come up like the fin of a great fish. 

He dropped the little plane lower, .cut 

down her speed. He cried out as he saw 
the figure of Johnny Colin appear on a 
wing-tip, saw the pilot stripping himself 
of coat and shoes. Then Colin looked 
up. He waved, shook his head. He 
pointed to himself, made the motions of 
a swimmer, shook his head again. He could 
not swim! 
The tail assembly of the big plane had 
dropped back into the water but the whole 
plane was sinking now. Colin was on his 
knees, water covered his legs almost to his 
thighs. He waved again. He was game 
enough. 

And then Rush got the idea. In a flash 
he was leaning forward. He got the stick 
between his knees, caught the coiled rope in 
his hands. He made three knots around the 
fuselage strut, strong and exposed, that 
crossed almost beneath the cockpit seat. 





He dropped the rope through the three-inch 


| hole he had cut into the flooring as a ground 
| sight. 
| there was weight at one end, from the tail 


That would clear the rope, when 
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assembly. He smiled grimly as he remem. 
bered how Buck had laughed at his ground. 
sight idea. But he had seen other ships 
with them. 

With his left hand Rush pulled back the 
throttle another notch. Air-speed—thirty 
miles an hour. Her slotted wings were 
giving him control of the little crate. He 
was winging her almost directly over the 
sinking transport plane. She was less than 
twenty feet above the big ship—he had a 
flashing glimpse of Colin’s white face—of his 
hands flung above his head. 

Abruptly he banked the plane to the left. 
A mild bank, because she had bare air speed, 
But a bank, just the same. For a brief 
second the dangling rope had little forward 
speed. He hoped it was the right second, 
There was a sudden jerk 

He shoved the throttle forward; the tiny 
engine beat an increased sound through the 
small exhaust pipes. For a second he 
thought the added weight was going to pull 
the little crate off on a wing, and then she 
was back on even keel. He banked her 
toward the shore! 

Staring over the right side of the fuselage, 
he saw Johnny Colin. His legs were wound 
around the rope, he was gripping it above 
his head, with 'tight-clasped fingers. His head 
was thrown back, he was smiling, smiling 
up at Rush. 

The little ship winged toward the white 
beach. Rush could see that the other plane 
had landed. There was a crowd near her. 
But most of them were moving toward the 
water’s edge now. They could see the little 
crate winging in and the figure dangling 
from the rope. 

Rush stared ahead at the breaking waves. 
He knew the beach as he had often bathed 
here. A hundred feet from the shore he 
banked the plane mildly to the right. He 
angled her in nearer the sand, cut the 
throttle, glided her slightly. He shouted 
over the side. 

“‘Only—three or four feet—of water! Let 
go, Colin!” 

The pilot was dangling less than five feet 
above the water when he released his grip. 
The little crate rocked violently as she lost 
the weight; then Rush was banking her over 
the sand. He saw men running into the 
small surf and got a glimpse of Colin being 
battered in by the waves. Then the men 
reached him. 

Rush grinned, nosed the little ship down 
for a landing. 

“Colin had the right idea,” he breathed 
happily, ‘when he handed me that rope!”’ 

They stood near the little plane. Johnny 
Colin’s head was higher than the tip of the 
baby ship’s propeller. He spoke to Rush, a 
twisted smile on his face. 

“Tough break losing the big girl that way. 
But they say we can raise her. The water 
isn’t very deep. I didn’t know they were 
shooting war stuff up in the clouds, though 
the pilot of the plane that dropped down 
on me says a warning was sent out. I[ 
wanted to test her in the gray stuff—tfly- 
ing blind. And I wondered if you’d come 
on up.” 

Rush grinned. “I don’t think I would 
have come up—not with you up there in 
that big transport plane,” he said. ‘But 
you were lucky, at that.” 

Johnny Colin nodded. “The other ship 
raked the nose prop and engine and shat- 
tered the starboard prop,” he said. “Smashed 
her prop to bits, too. But she got in. | 
couldn’t pull it, not with one engine. An 
it wasn’t doing much, after the shake-up. 
But that little ship of yours, Roberts——”’ 

He broke off. Rush said quietly: “I’m 
not quite sure what made me put that rope 
you handed me aboard. Guess I figured 
there might be some way I could turn your 
joke into the real thing. Anyway——” 

“Anyway—it was a great idea,” Colin 
interrupted. “I can’t swim a stroke. I'd 
never have made shore. There were n0 
boats around. You sure held that air speed 
down. That rope wasn’t moving much 
when I grabbed it.” 

Rush grinned. “She’s not a bad little 
toy””—his eyes met Colin’s squarely—‘‘for a 
kid,” he said steadily. 

The transport pilot patted the tiny prop 
with a browned, wet hand. He looked Rush 
Roberts in the eyes. 

“She’s there, kid,”’ he said slowly. 
a sweet little crate!” 
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Hoover made on the occasion of the Wash- 
ington dinner conference a few months 
The words quoted from the Presi- 


ago. 
dent’s speech were, “I give you a powerful 
statistic. There are about one million 


Boy Scouts in the United States. There 
is raw material for ten million more.’ 

A number of Scouts from Manhattan 
Council in New York City had the unique 
distinction of wearing the uniforms of each of 
the Scouting nations and of being guests of 
the guests of honor at the International table 
during the banquet. These Scouts were 
Henry Weismann, T. Koomonoff, Alan Bam- 
berger, Richard Comerford, Arthur Kramert, 
Henry Oliver, Hans Thordsen, Walter Trim- 
ble, Martin Cunard, H. Eliasberg, Francis 





“ of New York, 


Teachers College, Columbia University; educator, 
author, administrator; for thirty years Dean of 
Teachers College; President of the American 
Association of Adult Education; founder of the 
first university courses for the training of Scout- 
masters, and nearly three hundred other colleges 
have followed in his trail; for fourteen years 
member of National Committee on Education, 
Boy Scouts of America—his early recognition and 
exposition of the sound educational principles 
underlying the Scout Program led thousands of 
educators around the world to sense and use its 
values for character and citizenship; educational 
statesman; developer of men; f r-see-er in plan- 
ning the education of the Youth of America and 
the world 


FRANKLIN D. ROosEvELT, Governor of the State 
lawyer, public servant, legislator, 
sometime Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Trustee 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation; founder of Warm 
Springs Foundation; President of the Boy Scout 
Foundation of Greater New York, during whose 


T. his Boy Scout orchestra travelled all the way nyo Mansfield, Ohio, to entertain 
the guests at the Annual Meeting 


Conway, Eugene Miller, George Mack, 
Simon Abraham, Lawrence Gillen, Theodore 
Kadin, Herbert Markel, Fred Fernandez, 
Thomas Dunn, E. Frankel, John Kelley, 
Lawrence Kehoe and Ken Jugenmann. 

The banquet was followed by a most in- 
teresting program at which Dr. John H. 
Finley of the New York Times was toast- 
master. A greeting to the assemblage was 
read from the Chief Scout of the Wogld, 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell; six Silver Buffaloes 
for distinguished service to boyhood were 
awarded to outstanding Americans, addresses 
were given by Hon. Charles H. Tuttle, U. S. 
District Attorney, of New York; Dr. Alfred 
E. Stearns, Headmaster of Philips Academy, 
Andover, Mass; who said, incidentally, 
that while the older generation of today 
has lost poise, “‘youth is infinitely cleaner, 
more idealistic and better-behaved than it 
was in my day!” Mortimer H. Schiff, 
Vice-President and International Commis- 
sioner who introduced the International 
guests, and our President Mr. Walter W. 
Head, who told of the progress made in re- 
gard to the $10,000,000 campaign and 
announced preliminary gifts totaling $3,121,- 
160 towards the fund. 


T THE annual election of officers, 

President Head was re-elected for the 
fifth successive year as President of the 
Boy Scouts of America and all of the other 
oficers were re-elected. 


Silver Buffalo Awards 


CIT: ATIONS read at the annual meeting 
banquet in connection with the award of 
the Silver Buffalo for Distinguished Service 
to Boyhood follow. Pictures of these men 
will appear in a current issue of Scouting. 


HERBERT CLARK Hoover, Thirty-first President 
of the United States, Honorary President of the 
Boy Scouts of America and President of the 
American Child Health Association. His services 
to the children of Euro during the world war 
as Chairman of the Committee for Relief in 
Belgium, and as organizer of children’s relief in 
Poland, Serbia, and Czechoslovakia have made his 
name a symbol of intelligent benevolence through- 
out the world. As President of the American 
Child Health Association, he has _ constantly 
vrought the needs of American childhood before 
4s countrymen, emphasizing not physical fitness 
alone, but mental and spiritual health as well. 
As President of the United States he has called 
4 great Conference on Child Health and Protection 
‘0 coordinate the efforts of those who would serve 
American youth. His sympathy with the Scout 
Movement and his intelligent interest in its citi- 
zenship and character-building program have 
éiven fresh impetus to public interest in Scouting. 

James Eart Russet, Dean Emeritus — of 


1930 


administration an extensive camp site was secured 
for the Greater New York Scouts. He is an ardent 
advocate and active leader in constructive social 
welfare, his career as a public official has been 
marked by a desire to help his fellow men, through 
legislation, to better working conditions and to 
greater opportunities for recreation for both 
young and old. He has recognized in the Scout 
organization an outstanding opportunity for service 
and has contributed much toward this end. 

JAMES AUSTIN WiLpeER, Artist, author. 
Interested in the Scout Movement from its earliest 
days as Scoutmaster, Scout Commissioner, Special 
Field Scout Commissioner and Chief Sea Scout. 
Developed and organized the Sea Scout Program; 
wrote its first manual and served as its active 
head for five years. He wrote the Sea Scout 
Chantey and the scenario for ‘‘Knights of the 
Square Table,’’ a Scout film. He invented the 
famous Pine Tree Patrol System of Scout Camping. 

CHARLES L. SOMMERS, Business Executive, in 
terested in numerous educational and _ social 
activities. For twelve years member of Board of 
Regents of University of Minnesota. Member of 
the National Executive Board, Boy Scouts of 
America; and its Committees on Supplies and 
Rural Scouting; Chairman of the Local and Re- 
gional Committees; Chairman, City and County 
Board of Public Welfare. His interest and enthu- 
siasm have done much to bring to the boys of the 
Northwest opportunities for education and Scout 
activities. 

CuarRLes C. Moore, Engineer, 
tive, philanthropist, President of the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition. One of the 
founders of the San Francisco Area Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, and for ten years its Presi- 
dent; Vice-President of the National Council and 
member of the Regional Committee. His great 
enthusiasm and unceasing activity have contributed 
largely to the success of the Scout Program locally, 
regionally and nationally. 

LEwis WARRINGTON BALDWIN, Railroad Presi- 
dent, Chairman of Regional Committee, Boy 
Scouts of America. His interest in boys, in their 
welfare, and in the importance of their leisure- 
time activities led him to provide opportunities 
for the organization of Scout Troops in the smaller 
communities served by the Missouri Pacific Sys- 
system; an example that nas inspired other railroad 
systems to similar activities. 


business execu- 


Homecoming of Paul Siple 


RIE, PA., home of Eagle Scout Paul A. 

Siple, Boy Scout with the Byrd Ant- 
arctic Expedition, is planning a monster 
celebration for his homecoming in which 
the Chief Scout Executive expects to take 
part. 

The plans include meeting Paul in New 
York when he arrives, with the Erie Boy Scout 
Drum and Bugle Corps, and a city-wide holi- 
day when he returns to Erie. The main 


28. 


Scouts and Scout officials to participate. If 
arrangements are made in advance the Erie 
Council will provide camp sites or barracks 
for visiting Troops. 


celebration will take place Saturday, June 


Erie is extending an invitation to all | 
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i a live-wire watch — the 
“American Boy”! Slim. Trim. A win- 
ner! And what a timekeeper it is-— 
rugged, reliable, jeweled Westfield 
movement —and Shock-Proof! 


|| WESTFIELD WATCH COMPANY, 


six smart styles 


Six styles — one price, $9.75. Chrom- 
ium - finished, non-tarnishing cases. 
Handsome radium dials, The best 
watch values the monéy can buy. 
Be sure to see them at your jeweler’s! 


1 West 47th Street, New York 





Guaranteed hand made by Navajo and 
Pueblo Indians of sterling silver 


INDIAN LUCKY RING 


with your own initials post- 
paid $1.50. Be sure to state 
size of ring and only two ini- 
tials. With each ring we send 
a leaflet illustrating and ex- 
Plaining Indian symbols. 
Money refunded if not en- 
tirely satisfactory. 


SOUTHWEST ARTS & CRAFTS 
San Francisco St. Santa Fe, N. Mex. 








LINDBERGH 
Room Just the thing for your den or 
mm. An enlarged print (9x15) of 
this beautiful wood engraving by 
Quir 
This is a lifelong souvenir of 
THE LONE EAGLE 
and will be admired by your i 8 
and remembered always. Ask 
Send $1.00 and print will be mailed 
postpaid. 
Transit Publishers 
801 Transportation Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Sietore Line the Real Thing! 
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ae inch non- breakable Wing; 
ies 1% ack Balsa Wood Wing; cabin 
boxes;all packed in one sh carton. 
Complete with FIVE (5) FOR ¢ 
FO 


R $2.00 
Buy from t k, order 
direct rom us. We « pay postage. 
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_ for my free book **Millard’s Advanced 
ural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
my ley roca 10,000 cases successfully treated. 


Est. 28 1 i Id. 
years. reel Som school for otammeress Neg 


Milerdi lon. of Normal Speech, 2328 


Boys Learn to Mount 
Animals and Birds 


Be a Taxidermist. Easily and quickly learned at home, 
by mail. Wonderful, interesting, fascinating. 


Big Profits in Spare Time 


Mount fascinating and humorous 
groups like the squirrels above. 
Dozens of wonderful groups easily 


mounted from common specimens, such 
as squirrels, mice, rabbits, frogs, cats 
and dogs. Merchants eagerly buy for 
window displays. This squirrel group 
cost 40c to mount and sold for $18.00. 


Positively the greatest spare time 
money maker ever discovered. 

Mount Game Specimens. We teach 
you to mount all kinds of birds, 
animals, game-heads fish; to tan 
skins, make rugs and robes. All 
sportsmen want their specimens 
mounted. You can now have a big 
profitable business. Thousands of 


scouts are members of our school, and 

earn merit badges in Taxidermy. 
r) Beautiful illustrated book ‘‘How to Learn 
FREE! Zaxidermy. ** now sent free to readers of 
Boys Life. Send for your copy today. 


You will be delighted with the book and with the 
low “‘special offer to Boys.” 


Free Book Coupon! 


nonteegeee SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 

134-B Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb 
Send me your free illustrated book ‘‘How to Mount 
Game.”’ Also tell me how I may learn this fascin- 
ating art easily and quickly by mail. No obligation. 












Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wie. 
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500 DIFFERENT STAMPS 35¢ 


150 pitt. Stamps....10c 
350° j= ..,.26¢ —_ 1000 Hinges.......... 


. 25¢ 1000 1 
PACKET PRICE LIST FREE UPON REQUEST. 
P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 


A oral a on U 
South and Central America 





Cc. M. EVANS 





NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d St., New York 








The complete 
guide-book 


IF YOU'VE been a tourist in foreign lands, went 
to the International Jamboree last year, you've 
probably come to have a high regard for one or 
another of the standard guide-books. Surrounded 
by strange scenes, strange names and with your 
time limited, you have turned with relief to any 
volume which tells you on good authority where 
to go and what to do. 

Consider your ordinary shopping tours in the 
same light. Without an up-to-date guide-book of 
merchandise appearing within the pages of this 
magazine, your most casual trip to the stores 
would be more or less like a ramble in foreign 
countries. 
We’re speaking of the advertisements, of course. 
If it weren’t for the advertisements you would be 
a stranger in the market, surrounded by strange 
names, strange brands. Buying would be guess- 
ing, unless you tested every article you wanted 
before you bought it. 

As it is, you can make up your shopping list in 
a few minutes, and buy with confidence instead of 
suspicion —knowing what you’re getting—,know- 

ing that consistently advertised goods 


must maintain standard quality. 


Vv 


Take full advantage of the great 
guide-book of this modern age... read the 
advertisements every day 
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HARRY, Bob and Phil were waiting at 

the railroad station for the arrival of | 
the train from New York. Mr. Birwood | 
had invited them to be there and to accom- | 
pany him to, his home. The whistle was 
heard not far away and with a roar and a 
clank of metal the cars drew up at the 
platform. Mr. Birwood, followed by a red- 
capped porter with a bag in either hand, 
found himself surrounded by his young 
friends, whose greeting was so hearty and 
genuine he was thankful for their mutual 
hobby of stamp collecting by which he held 
their interest. His automobile was waiting 
in the covered driveway beyond the station. 
A short ride brought them to the tree- 
shaded avenue where, among ample, well 
kept lawns, the house stood. 

“Well, boys,” he began. ‘“You’ve no 
idea what it means to me to have you here 
instead of coming home alone to this big 
house. I am sure you will be interested in 
the stamps I have brought from the city. 
What a town New York is getting to be with 
its towering structures which are shutting 
out more of the sky every year till some day 
there will be a premium on sunlight.” He 
had brought the smaller of his satchels into 
the library, where it was opened on a table 
and a large manilla envelope taken out. In it 
were many smaller envelopes, three of which 
were offered to Bob, Phil and Harry. pe 

“These are the Independence Centenary 
stamps of Greece, one of the most attractive 
sets of recent years not only for its his- 
torical reference but for its artistic value. 





This especially applies to the two highest | jf 


denominations; the twenty-five drachmas, 
black, Monastery of St. Laura, where inde- | 
pendence was proclaimed, and the fifty 
drachma, maroon, sortie from Missolonghi, | 
an episode of the war of independence. | 
These are beauties and would please anyone | 
whether he collected stamps or not.” 

They certainly pleased our three boys, who | 
found it difficult to express the measure of 
their appreciation. 

Mr. Birwood continued: “Mr. Kent Stiles 
in Scott’s Monthly Journal has a table 





showing the various classes of stamps and | 49 


their growth in ten year periods from the | 
beginning, 1840, ninety years ago. One of | 
the chief increases is in commemoratives and | 

they, too, have led in artistic design. A 

single stamp in this class appeared between | 

1860 and 1869. During the following ten | 

years four more were added. From 1880 to | 
1889 thirty-three were issued and numbers | 

for the following decades were five hundred d | 
and thirty-nine, three hundred and ninety- 

six, eight hundred and three, and two thou- 

sand six hundred and eighty, showing that in | 

the last ten years more were issued than | 

during the previous sixty. It is among these | | 
that most of the country’s histories are told. | 
They make a fine collection by themselves.”’ 

“What do you think of the many short | 
issues that are coming from South American 
States?” Harry asked. 

“The catalogue says that if a stamp is 
backed by a government and has done 
postal service it must be listed. Stamp 
magazines tell of limited printings, stating 
the number to be not more than a dozen 
copies or again perhaps not more than three 
or four thousand with a price proportionately 
high. They must of necessity mean blank 
spaces in most of our albums. Anyway, the 
prices are usually too high for.the average 
collector. Honduras has many airmails in 
this class that have been surprinted on 
regular issues. The most recent include ten 
centavos on twenty centavos, yellow brown, 
two varieties, one with the surcharge i in black, 
the other in violet on the 1924 issue. ‘Ser- 
vicio Aereo Internacional ‘Vale’ 25 cts oro 
1930” surprinted on the fifty centavos, red, 
of the 1915 issue; official stamp of 1929 
surcharged ‘HABILITADO Service Aereo 
Internacional 1930’ on the fifty centavos, 
yellow, green and blue; five cents on ten 
centavos, blue, two varieties, one surprinted 
in red, the other in yellow; ‘Vale 50 cts. oro’ 
in two lines on twenty-five centavos on one 
peso, green; one on ten centavos, blue, and 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepieg 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


NOW 
The International AIR POST ALBUM 


Contains spaces for all regular government 
Air Post stamps listed in the Standard Cata- 
logue. Very latest issues are included. Sta- 
tistical data, including dates of issue and 
historical information on outstanding flights. 
Bound edition generously stubbed v 

book. Loose a edition with lines" hinged mg x 
genuine morocco leather binders. 








Be Oe MI, 6 cones ccdencovcccsece $3.00 
Shipping weight 6 Ibs. 
Loose Leaf-spring back binder...............5... $10.00 


Shipping weight 10 Ibs. 
Forwarding Come Extra. Write for circular 
der from your dealer or 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th St. New York, N. Y. 
G I V fb N Scarce LIBERIA TRIANGLE! 


1919 +e unused, cat. 30c 
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HIGHLAND STAMP CoO. 
62 Woodcliffe Road Newton Highlands, , Mass. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
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}- (Dept. 50), Camden, New York 





32 different stamps, includ- 
ing 46 AIRMAIL 12 UNITED 
STATES 





big illustrated q - - 4 list ae 
today 


Curhan Stamp Co., Gloucester, Mass. 


STAMP TONGS Given to PtP urchaser of our Fine 
packet 0 erent stamps from 

dif. countries—animals, maps, scenes, etc.—includi 
British ond French Colonies, Iraq, old Corea (issued 4 
years ago), Inhambane, nzo Marques, Tanna Touva, 
and many others. Price onl only 10c to approval applicants! 

PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 

Box 40, Astor Station Boston, Mass. 








RE OLD MAURITIUS REVENUE 
(retailing over 10c) Iraq, Gold Coast, Jahore, Trinidad 
Tobago, Travancore, Orange River Colony, and 50 other 
| good » tamps given & approval applicants enclosing 4c 

or mailing oe. 
VIKING STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. B., Sheepshead Bay Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





SVEN! SCARCE DIAMOND-SHAPED STAMP 


All for Ge : One ot ot ee smallest in the w ; set of Philippine 
S ket 
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rts se Serle Site map ipa ioc 
dasa GIVER IE Baivador big ouch , shaped like « 
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Another Barrel of Stamps Whiis’tney iusi 


per 1,000 or $1.00 per pound (over 4,000 to und). 
Approvals sent to all pur ss. Plenty U. 8. from Ic 
Hinges 10c per 1,000; 3,000 for 25c. 


8. Eimer, Dept. B, 192 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 
SENSATIONAL _INDUCEMENT 


A_ BIG COMBIN sets iT beautiful 
ABYSINNIAL packet NIGA Sua, cet SALVA R packat 
BCUADOR; ‘alee CONFED TES, enaaye. 0. S,092.0 
stamp, TASMANIA, FIUME, ae Jost think ersthing for only 


10c to 
T. GILBERT, 402 Mesnesie Rd., Union City, N. J. 


100 "Ee" GIVEN 


to all who ask for our Net Approvals, Postage 2c, 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
B. 1657-14th St. Milwaukee, Wis, 


100 
Stamps Given 


B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. 


yee 4 Ait. DIFFERENT stamps 
GIVEN = o send 2c for poste 
and ‘as os for a selection of ap- 


B. L. sapoen 6 STAMP co. 
Milwaukee, Wis- 


July 











All different. Postage 2c. 
Large album 15c. List of 
1,500 stamps at Ic each. 
50 per cent approv: als 
sent with each order. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


COLLECTORS’ OUTFIT 
“BOY KING” PKT. GIVEN 


SET CZECHO-SLOVAKIA DUPLICATE 
SFAMP ALBUM POCKET CASE. PERF. 
GAUGE, PACKET “LIVER'’ MOUNTS 
The “BOY KING” Packet contains a beautiful 
portrait set of the world’s youngest ruler, over 75 
different stamps and many surcharged War and 
Zoo stamps. Also all the above. Send imme- 
diately cnmeans * + amps) for postage request- 

ing approvals. 
LisBURN & TOWNSEND (B.L.) Liverpool, Eng. 


GIVEN PACKET LIBERIA 


packet of picturesque 
stamps from oe iven to 
NE F4 ARVEL 
COMB INATION ineindins 
Betigolond. Turk Sudan, 








Stamps, Azerbaijan, 
anda 














$12.96 for * only 25c 


of 20 unused Persian ps, catalogue value, 
$i. 96 for 25c to approval a: ne only. Limited 
supply. 50% discount on all approvals 


W. S. BEANS 


5431 East 17th Ave. Denver, Colo. 














BOYS [5 pore g 8c OFFER! 7 German 
yee value over 40 — 
Gollars (great cutaatey:} fine stamp from smallest fr 
earth; 1 airplane oi 1 po py DP: packet 25 aift, 
ungary, cat. 50¢; 5.2 pert. « ~ ¥457 ‘ont last, but not least, 
a-vest pocket stock book in which to keep your duplicates! 
The big $ outfit . Beeld for only 8 cents to applicants 
or my famous Q' Service Approvals. 
D. M. WARD 
605 Pierce Street, 


From Approval Headquarters 
this astounding offer: 10 different old stamps from 10 
different countries none less than 50 years old, some even 
70 years of age. All for only 10c to “approval applicants. 
It sure pays to be on Globus’ Mailing 

GLOBUS STAMP CO. 
214 Third Avenue New York City 


RARE CONGO AIRMAIL! 


Payor § other airma 

paket < t a rae all- “5 if- 

Forgot feo fr 1 ‘ ats Se 

bed. Oceanica, ee "tor be. 

Approvals and lists with each order. 

° MONUMENT STAMP Co. 
Arlington Baltimore, Md. 


100 Different Foreign Stamps from {including 


100 Diflerent Foreign Countries 
Euro; West Indies, etc., for A. = CENTS. 
GIVEN With each order, our pam let ‘How to Make 


Gary, Indiana 
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W. W. BETTS, Rox 4, Clearfield, Pa. 


STANLEY GIBBONS U. §&. LIST 


A fully Mastented os and descriptive iw tas of U. 8. and B. A. 
stamps--: Be 

Indeopeosable rics to the i ~ a of ‘all ‘6 taleeraoh station “nn 
60c rar: entury, 3 vols., $1.50; 20th Century, $1.00. 
1930 LATEST LIST OF U. S. ‘AND B. N. A. FREE 


STANLEY GIBBONS, INC., 388 Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 


VARIETIES 
ALL DIFF. STAMPS 
tage 2c; 1000 hinges 15¢ 
Afbum' 2 hold 1 = 2 stamps, 
sent with on wane B. ee Mi Misi Stamp , Se Fostoria, Ohio 


STAMPS PRICED Yt l4o¢ 1¢ ete. 


on ome approvals. If you have under 15,000 varieties you 
can build up a fine collection by buying from our low 
nom sheets, Dandy premium given to approval 


KEIGWIN STAMP CO. B.L., Box 103, Oakland, Calif. 
Diff. For’n $ 00 With fine 
STAMPS == Approvals 1c 
Cat. Value & lists for 

1000 diff. eat. $25, only 75c.; 5CO diff. cat. $10, only 29¢. 


L. W. L. W. HUDSON & CO., Inc., Dept. 118, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


100 VARIETIES Af Ceylon, Brazil, 
NG Cuba, Mexico, a oe 
BOM 1000 ined doe 26 ci. 0: ase." iodo | YC 


15e. Fine album for 3500 stamps 75¢. 
Ibuy collections, Approval sheets with every order, 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


$1.00 U. S. POSTAGE Old Issue, 
(j | | i N FREE, if you ag foe our aheene 
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Fine. cheap stamps on approval. 

Hussman Stamp Co., 620-2 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 
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ANCHER STAMP Co., Bor 47 47, *"Rutherford, N. J. 


DUTCH INDIES GIVEN 


We offer 5 different Dutch Indies stam 
applicants enclosing 2c stamp for postage. eter 


RELIANCE STAMP CO. 








79 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

Stamp Collection Contains 

revenue), Africa. G Given! FB Turkey. India india fara 
ortugese apimele, ete. tr ee to approval 
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Tatham Stamp Co. 49 Van Horn, (D4) W, Springfield, Mass. 
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two on ten centavos, blue, both of- the 
1924 type, and two on two centavos, 


official. Quantities of all are limited and | 


will be practically impossible to find in a 
few years.” 

“How about other new issues?” Harry 
asked. ‘‘There’s a set from Eritrea——” 

“Yes; I have it here,” Mr. Birwood an- 
swered, referring once more to the manilla 
envelope. “This set of ten values is in 
character quite like the French Colonies 
issues. . You will find a native lancer, a 
native post courier, telegraph linesman, 
native soldier, and for the lira values, road- 
stead of Massowah, railway bridge, Govern- 
ment Palace at Asomera and a camel post- 
man. Values, 2, 5, 10, 15, 25 amd 35 cen- 
tesimi and 1, 2, 5, and rolire. They lack the 
bright coloring of the French stamps. And 
French colonies continue to arrive, this time 
go centimes, brown, red and pink; 1.50, ultra- 
marine and blue, and 3 francs, red, violet, 
values for Chad, Gabon, Martinique, Middle 
Congo, Reunion, St. Pierre and Miquelon and 
U i. French Oceanica has only the first 
two. From New Caledonia‘comes the current 
50 centimes, 1 and 2 francs surcharged 
‘Colis Postaux’ for parcel post. Italy’s air- 
mails like its recent postage have backgrounds 
of solid color. The set consists of five values; 
50, olive brown, and 8o centesimi, orange 
red, and 1, purple; 2, deep blue; and 5 lire, 
dark green—a handsome set.” 

“You might as well bring ’em all out,’’ 
Phil suggested, with a smile. 

So the remaining small envelopes were 
dumped on the table. First to be opened 
were thirteen varieties of Venezuela airmails. 
A map of the upper part of South America 
in a horizontal oblong is topped by an arch 
in the center of which is a flying plane. 
Denominations are, 5, 10, 25, 40 and 75 
centimes and 1, 1.20, 1.70, 1.90, 2.10, 2.30, 
2.50 and 3.70 bolivares. From Tripolitania 
the Exhibition set for 1930 brought forth 
unstinted admiration and much praise. 
This is the third of these sets, the other two 
appearing in 1927 and 1929. Seven varieties. 
A surtax on each stamp is to help defray the 
expenses of Tripolitania’s fourth fair. The 
two German Zeppelin stamps were like those 
of last year with “SUDAMERIKA FAHRT” 
added in the upper left hand corner in very 
small type. Paraguay, like ‘Honduras, 
seems unable to settle on a permanent 
airmail design. Perhaps the present rather 
crude engravings may have a degree of 
permanency. The two 0.95 pesos, one red, 
the other blue, and the two 1.90 pesos, one 
pink on pink, the other dull mauve on light 
blue, are square in form; two 6.80 pesos, one 
gray on blue, the other emerald green on 
pink, are slightly perpendicular oblong. Five 
more surcharges were included. “CORREO 
AEREO” across the face of the current regu- 
lar postage, 20 centavos, blue, 10 centavos, 
sage green, and 3 pesos, green gray, while the 
50 centavos has an added “CUARENTO” 
and the 10 pesos, vermilion, a “SEIS.” 

Other items in Mr. Birwood’s bag were 
already known to the boys. 

Bob said, “Listen to this.” He referred 
to a clipping he held in his hand. ‘Post- 
master General Brown, last April, before 
the Bronx Board of Trade in New York, 
said: ‘We are of the opinion that the present 
postage rate on first class mail is too low 
taking into consideration the value of the 
first class mail service to postal patrons. 
The present rate has been in effect since 
1885, except during a brief period during the 
war with Germany, when emergency rates 
were in force. Since 1916 there has been an 
increase of 82 per cent. in the second class 


.Tate, an increase of 21 per cent. in the third 


class rate, and an average increase of 10 
per cent. in the parcel post rate. But in a 
period of greatly increased commodity 
prices and steadily mounting labor and 
service costs, the Post Office Department has 
maintained for forty-five years the selling 
price of its basic commodity—first class 
mail.” 

“‘T’ve seen the French five francs ‘Sinking 
Fund’ stamp,” said Phil. “It was issued on 
March 16th, and was on sale for only a 
month. The subject is the famous sculpture 
on the belfry of Rhéims Cathedral known 
as the ‘Smile of Rheims.’ The face value is 
one franc, fifty centimes and is lilac rose in 
color. Next year France is to have a Colonial 
Exposition in Paris, and for each colony 
a set of four stamps will be issued. This 
seems quite an appalling quantity but if 
that is all for the year it will not be up to the 
average. The first International Air Mail 
Exposition will be held in Paris from No- 
vember 6th to the 16th, 1930. A special 
stamp will be prepared by a change of color 
of the recent one, fifty franc, air mail stamp.” 
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It Won’t Be Long Now! 


Just about to begin— 


ten long weeks of vacation. 


A Lucky Break 


Vacation, like life, is what you make it. As a man you 
will be ever on the alert for the recipe to happiness and 
success. As a boy you get a lucky break—the recipe of 
the happiest and most enjoyable sort of a vacation is put 
right in your hands. 


There are no two sides about it. The fellow who has 
the real sort of a happy vacation, lots of fun and good 
sport, is the fellow who carefully prepares for it. The 
sort of a vacation you have is entirely up to you! 


Two moves on your part can make a real 
1930 vacation for you. The first is read- 
ing Jack Gardner’s time proven recipe; 
the second, mailing the coupon today. 





RECIPES 


No. 1. (For a Vacation Done to a Turn) 


First take pencil and paper and list the place or places you would like 
to go (camp, mountains, seashore, touring, cruising). Then check up on 
your present funds. If not sufficient, mail the coupon and let Jack Gardner 
help you earn, in a few weeks, the additional money you need. 


No. 2. (For a Vacation Done Brown with 
All the Trimmings) 


Check up on all the things you feel you “ought to have,” those things 
which mean a wider scope of fun, sport and health for you—things you 
can’t do without, no matter where you go. [Swimming suit and water 
sport paraphernalia; baseball, tennis, golf equipment; indoor games; 
necessary equipment for real enjoyable camping; sport apparel—knickers, 
shoes, stockings, cap, hat, sweater-coat, etc., toilet articles, etc., etc.] 


Then be determined not to go on vacation without some or all of these 
useful things. Mail the coupon and let Jack Gardner help you earn the 
money for them. 











Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 
I want to get all set for a big Summer Vacation. 
the recipe for building a Fun and Sport fund. 


Please send 


CIty. -----seereerwererecrrererssere ees EME. oe eee ef 
7-30 
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“Who's Got On ? 
‘My Shirt... ?” 





? 


When Mother asks you about camp and checks up on the 
clothes you bring back . . . don’t have to do a lot of 


explaining about the things you lost. 


Stamp your name on everything with indelible ink. 
Stamp comes in nickel case, convenient for carrying in 


pocket. 


Complete with plain and indelible ink, 2 pads and 
blank labels for attaching to cameras, fishing _— etc. 
1.00 


All packed in metal box. Special price........... 


Stamp your name AM address on letter paper, books, 
Show it to the fellows at 


camp and at school. Furnished with your name in large 


games and all private papers. 


type, or name and address in 2 lines of small type. 


Write plainly and send dollar bill, check or mcrcy- 
order for $1.00. Order today. 


Shipment guaranteed 
in 48 hours. 
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S MOCCASINS 


The boy who wears Bass Moccasins can 
depend on it that his feet will stay on 
the job. They are Moccasins—the foot- 
wear invented by the sure-footed, tire- 
less American Indian—not just ordinary 
shoes, but Genuine Moccasins—made 
purposely for hiking, camping and all out- 
door sports. You ought to have a pair. 






/BAS 










HIT THE BULLS EYE 
WITH 


FUNGUN 
: 






Address: 





Shows Bass Moccasins for every outdoor 
purpose, for every member of the family. 






Beware of Imitations i 
If you want Moccasin comfort be sure _ 
that it’s e Moccasin. Here's how you 
can tell. Look inside the shoe at the 
Forepart. If it’s @ Moccasin you can | 


SEE that the soft upper leather vamp Hi 
or sides turn under and extend com- | 
pletely across under the foot. 1) 


Write For Free Catalog! | 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
217 Main Street 
Wilton, Maine 










BSSSERSESERERERBSEEEE REE ERE EERE EEES 
Why Tolerate Pimples and : 
Blackheads when : 
CUTICURA : 
Quickly Relieves Them * 

Price 25c. each. Sample free. e 
“Outicura,” Dept. . 


14B, Malden, Mass, 












Nothing elselike it. Registers | 
where it hits the target, Abso- 
lutely harmless. Looks like a 
real gun.improve your marks- 
manship—indoors or out. Price 
$1.00 If your dealer can't sup- 
ply you write: Deeks Mfg., Co., 
Inc.,109 Arch St., Camden, N.J, 


THE HARMLESS SHOOTING CAME 





Bargains in Army and Scout Supplies: 
Pup Tents, Blankets, Cots, Mess Kits, 
Haversacks, Bugles, and other useful 
outdoor items. Write for Free Catalog 








Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 





AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Boston 17, Mass. 


112 Camera House 





easily, permanently corrected, Win hap- 
piness and success. Ask for full information 


ind special phonograph record. Send for postage. 
12966 Woodward Ave. The LEWIS INSTITUTE, Detroa 
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F Going Camping? 


Boys know the real fun of camping out. You lose no time 
in pitching Carpenter Tents. 
light in weight. Will stand any kind of weather. 


TENTS and CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Write us today for our new Tent Catalog No. 616. It tells you all 
about camping—what to do and what to take along. 
ESTABLISHED 1840 


GEo-B-CARPENTER & Co, 


440 No.Wells St. ‘Tet Makers for 88 Years Cy1CAGO, ILL 
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boats, and then themselves attack the 
American flank. It was his brother’s life 
against his country’s cause. The very fate 
of the Revolution might hang on the suc- 
cess of the patriots at this creek. 

Yet, how could he kill his own brother? 
It just—it just couldn't be. Shoot Will? 
Oh Will, Will, why did this have to be you! 
No, he couldn’t shoot. And yet—the cause 
of freedom? What of it? Could he, a 
soldier, betray a comrade, let family come 
before duty? 

These conflicting emotions flashed 
through John’s brain like jagged lightning. 
Then he hurled his pistol to the ground. It 
fell beside Will’s discarded knife—two mute 
symbols of the brothers’ love. He jumped 
into the stream and started after Will with 


runner. He could reach his brother long be- 
and overpower him until the battle was over. 

The icy water chilled him to the bone and 
made him gasp for breath. The cannonade 


musketry rattled in his ears. The battle was 
raging furiously. Out of the corner of one 


flanking party, now almost across the creek. 
He redoubled his efforts. Will was now al- 
most ashore. John saw him reach up, seize 
an overhanging branch of a water-oak, and 


start off along the bank at a run. Then 
something happened. Will doubled up as 
though struck by a thunderbolt and sank 
limply to the ground. John, still forcing him- 
self through the cold water, turned his head. 


was re-priming his musket. 

A moment later John was beside his 
brother. He forgot the battle that raged 
downstream, forgot the flanking party that 
was now on its way to the battle, forgot the 
cold that gnawed at the marrow of his 
bones. Will was wounded, Will was dying, 


-| and nothing else mattered. 


“They didna get you, brither?” he whis- 
—_ beseechingly as he lifted his brother’s 

ead on his dripping lap. 

“Aye, John, that they did.” Will’s voice 
was weak, and came from far away. “A 
musket ball in the stomach. I ken no man 
lives long after that.” 

John fought back the sob that nearly con- 
vulsed him. Will met his eye and smiled 
wanly. 

“*Tis a soldier’s death, John. There’s 
many a McGregor that died wi’ the ncise o’ 
battle in his ear. But I’ll no say I wadna 
care to live.” 

“You can’t die,” cried John brokenly. 
““You’ve got to live, Will. You've got to live 
to see our country free. Will, Will, don’t 
die!” 

Will squeezed his brother’s hand. ‘’Tis 
a pleasant thought, John, seeing our country 
free. But one of the McGregors had to 
discharge the oath of Culloden. I’m not 
sorry ’twas me, brither. I dinna think ’tis 





so bad to die for an oath. Hold me up, John. 





BOOKS about nature, about animals and 

birds, trees and insects, the sea and the 
air, and instruction on how to make outdoor 
and camp equipment are the books of highest 
interest at this season. Out of a store of good 
volumes that have come to us recently, we 
offer a selection of those that seem especially 
timely and seasonable. 


On Nature and Its Ways 


The Life Story of Birds, by Eric Fitch 
Daglish. Morrow. $3.00. 


ONE of the most delightful books about 
birds that has come to our attention 
recently is this one in which the author writes 
delightfully of the ways of feathered folk, not 
emphasizing the various species but showing 
their likenesses in chapters which treat of 
migration, birds and their food, birds in 
the Spring, birds and their enemies, and 
other subjects. In each of these chapters there 





is a variety of comment on birds of many 
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The Oath of Culloden 
(Concluded from page 5) 


strong but awkward strokes. Will was the 
better swimmer—but he was the better 


fore Will could get to the Tories, reach him 


of the battle reached him in great claps of 
thunder as Mother Covington roared its 
welcome to the Tories. The rat-tat-tat of 


eye he saw, far upstream, the boats of the 


pull himself on shore. He saw his brother 


Across the creek an American sharpshooter 


BOYS’ LIFE 





There’s still light in these eyes. Let me 
watch how the battle goes.” 

John put his arms around his brother anq 
sat him up. The strength was ebbing fas 
from the strong young body, but the light jn 
the eyes was still bright. John made no effort 
to keep back the hot tears that scalded his 
eyes, but he forced his sobs back and matche; 
the smile that faintly lighted Will’s face. 

Slocum and his flanking party were across 
the stream, threading their way through the 
swampy undergrowth for the final thrust. 
The battle could not last long now—unless 
Slocum was intercepted. 

The fierce crack of musketry was dying 
down; Mother Covington spoke less frequent. 
ly. The gallant company of Highlanders, the 
spearhead of the attack, had been nearly 
wiped out. The survivors were now under 
cover, waiting support from the main body 
of the loyalists which in turn was awaiting 
orders from its demoralized commanders. — 

‘Slocum will attack soon,” John told Will, 
His brother nodded absently. His thoughts 
were on other things. John saw his lips 
move, and bent his head to catch the words, 

“The Free Province of Carolina,” whis- 
pered Will faintly. “’Tis a grand sounding 
name, brither.” 

Just then a loud commotion arose in the 
main body of the loyalists. Slocum had fallen 
upon the Scots from the rear. At the same 
instant, far downstream, they saw some one 
jump up on the parapet that concealed 
Mother Covington. 

“Tt’s Lillington,” whispered John. “The 
Americans are beginning the main attack.” 

As he spoke a dozen men rushed for the dis- 
mantled bridge with prepared planks and 
threw them across the stringers. With a 
loud shout Lillington leaped off the parapet 
and led the counterattack in person. 

It was the beginning of the end. Demoral- 
ized by the loss of their crack Highlanders, 
and attacked in front and rear simultan- 
eously, the loyalists broke and fled in all 
directions. Rifles, muskets, swords, dirks, 
weapons of every description, were cast aside 
in their flight. The supply trains were 
abandoned, and invaluable supplies and 
material of all sorts were left to the victorious 
Americans. John, forgetting for an instant 
the prostrate form in his arms, thrilled to the 
sight of the first American victory in the 
province. Then he felt the slight pressure of 
his brother’s hand in his, and turned his 
head to find Will’s eye on him. He lowered 
his head. 

“Good-bye, John,”’ whispered ‘Will faintly. 
“Tm leaving you and Dadder. I’m glad I 
fought wi’ the Scots, brither. And I’m glad 
you fought wi’—our new countrymen. Aye, 
*tis a pleasant thought, a free land. Help 
make it free, John. And dinna think too 
hardly o’ Will because he fought for his oath 
and his king.’™ 

The pressure on John’s hand relaxed. The 
morning sun, rising over the distant forest, 
gently splashed a little sunshine over Will's 
face. John tenderly picked his brother up 
in his arms and started toward the bridge. 
The tide had just turned, and in the creek the 
water was flowing away from the pine forests 
of their home, toward the sea. 


Books for Summer You Will Want 


climes from the ostrich to the humming 
bird. The woodcut illustrations by the 
author add immensely to the interest of a 
book that is particularly well printed. 


The Earth for Sam, by W. Maxwell 
Reed. Harcourt. $3.50. 
HE earth’s story, as scientists have read 


it from its own records, is here told for 
young people with a wealth of pictures and 
with the aid of many comic drawings by Kar! 
Moseley. Mr. Reed sketches each ge0- 
logical age—the condition of the Earth’s 
crust, the life that developed, and the 
merging into the next great era. We read 
how “‘a fin became a foot,” how amphibians 
became reptiles, and reptiles became birds. 
We see those huge creatures, such as dino- 
saurs, in their various kinds roaming the 
Earth; the great forests. that have become 
our coal deposits; and finally we read of the 
primates and man in his early stages before 
history. This is a colorful and entertaining 
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‘FOR ALL BOYS 


telling of a great story of which each one of 
us should know something. 


Johnny Appleseed, by Henry Chapin. 
Coward McCann. $2.50. 

HE author tells in this book in fiction- 

ized form the story of one of the most 
unusual characters among our middle-west 
pioneers. Jonathan Chapman was born in 
the Connecticut Valley during the Revolu- 
tion and when he became an orphan at the 
age of eighteen, he set out for the frontier. 
How he became Appleseed Johnny is a 
fascinating story of a man who had no 
hostile encounters with Indians nor with his 
own kind during many years in rough and 
much contested country. 


Insect Ways, by Clarence M. Weed. 
Appleton. $2.50. 
WASPS and grasshoppers, butterflies 
and ants, beetles and bees—their ways 
of life, their methods of procuring food, 
the strange physical changes many of them 
undergo, form a fascinating topic on which 
this author writes interestingly. Such 
chapter headings as ‘‘The First Tool Users” 
suggest amazing facts and the text bears 
out the promise of the title in telling of 
the wasp that discovered the hammer and 
the ants that invented the first sewing 
machine. 


Book of Bird Life, by Arthur Allen. Van 
Nostrand. $3.50. 

‘OR the boy who is seriously and intensely 

interested in bird study, this book will 
be most valuable. The writer is an authority 
on his subject and presents it scientifically 
but always entertainingly and he illustrates 
his text with a wealth of “‘close-ups” of bird 
subjects—photographic studies that are 
surprising in their intimacy. The chapters 
on attracting birds, on identifying nests, 
on photographing birds and on the learning 
of bird songs are most suggestive and will 
be helpful to the student of bird lore. 


What Tree Is That? by E. G. Cheyney. 
Appleton. $2.00. 
REVISED edition of an excellent hand- 
book for those who wish to identify trees 
without going into botonical study of them, 
written by the Professor of Forestry, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The arrangement of sim- 
ple drawing of leaf on one page with text 
description of the tree—leaf, bark, fruit, 
range and use—makes the book easily handled 
for reference. 


My Life With Animals, by George F. 
Morse. Rockwell. $2.00. 
S a boy, Mr. Morse was interested in 
wild animals and had many experiences 
with them. As a man he has been connected 
with zoological parks where his acquaintance 
with moose, monkeys, elephants and others 
has been wide. In these chapters he recounts 
agreeably some of his encounters with 
creatures of the wild from his boyhood days 
to the present. Many of his stories are 
about individual animals but are neverthe- 
ns informative as to the traits of their 
ind. 


The Bird Book, by Charles P. Shoffner. 
Rubard Manson. $2.00. 


WE HAVE here a _ book which will 
_ doubtless be welcome to boys whose 
libraries are limited since it contains not only 
information on birds ahd their habits, but 
Suggestions on homes for birds, bird sanctu- 
aties, bird baths, the feeding of birds, with 
data on the use of such places by birds. 
There is also a chapter of information on 
organizing a bird club. The book is admir- 
ably illustrated, contains series of questions 
on bird anatomy, identification and habits, 
and an index. - 


J. A. Brendon. Harcourt. 


Air and Water 
Riding the Air Waves, by Eric Palmer, 
Jr. Liveright. $2.00. 
A BOOK by a youth who knows amateur 
radiofromAtoZ. Itisa fascinating story 
that shows what a boy can do with a simple 
and inexpensive home-made radio station. He 
tells a fine story of how boys in the attics of 
their homes talk with radio friends in foreign 
lands. The short waves do the trick. 


Swimming the American Crawl, by 
Johnny Weissmuller. Houghton. $2.50. 
HERE is a book by Johnny Weissmuller, 

conceded te be the world’s fastest 
swimmer, which should prove of great in- 
terest to beginners and expert swimmers. 
Mr. Weissmuller describes in detail his 
famous American Crawl and draws com- 
parisons between his method of swimming 
and the various methods used by other swim- 
ming champions. He also tells of his method 
of training, diet, principles of breath control 


and gives some fine points on racing. 


A Narrative History of Aviation, by 
John Goldstrom. Macmillan. $4.00. 
A REVIEW of the most famous early 
flights together with a chapter on the 
World War and the development of the U. S. 
Mail Service, together with historical data on 
all of the world renowned flights made in the 
last ten years. Some documents of historical 
interest are presented here for the first time. 
It is well illustrated and Mr. Goldstrom is 


qualified to write of these events as he par- 


ticipated in many of those he describes. 
Windjamming to Fiji, by Viola Irene 
Cooper. Henkle. $4.00. 


IF ANY of our readers are particularly inter- 
ested in the old type of sailing vessel and her 


ways, they will find this account of two young 
women who sailed from Vancouver to Fiji as 
midshipwomen lively and entertaining. 


Speed Wings, by Lt. John Vanderveer 
Deuel. Century. $2.00. 
VERY good boys’ book full of thrilling 
adventure. It is the story of Lieutenant 
Deuel’s training, adventures and mishaps in 
the U. S. Army air force and touches every 


side of cadet training. 


Great Navigators and Discoverers, by 
$2.50. 
Wit a charmingly colored jacket and 
an equally charming end paper map and 
a wealth of illustration this book which con- 
tains biographical sketches catches attention 
and interest. The sketches deal with many 
whose names are familiar to us all and a few 
less well-known. It opens with Hanno the 
Carthaginian and concludes with Sir Johr 
Franklin. 
For Young Tinkerers 
Big Book of Boys’ Hobbies, by A. 
Neely Hall. Lothrop. $2.50. 
Me: HALL adds to his already long list 
of books on ‘‘How to Make” another, 
which includes directions for furnishings for a 
boy’s room or his club room; models of boats 
and airplanes; aquariums and bird-houses, 
shacks and puppet shows as well as many 
other articles. The directions are simple 
and clear and the diagrams many. 


Gasoline Engine Book for Boys, by 
A. Hyatt Verrill. Harper. $2.50. 
N INFORMATIVE and practical book 
this, for boys who like to play or work 
with the engine of automobile, motor-boat 
or stationary engine. The author explains 
the mechanism and principle of each kind 
and adds a sort of “trouble chart” where he 
lists the symptom, the cause and the remedy 
for various engine ills as well as a good glos- 
sary of technical terms. 











Connie Mack unconsciously described 
his own team when he fashioned that last 
sentence, for that is exactly what the 1929 
= 1930 teams of Philadelphia Athletics 

Te: 

A crew of the heaviest hitters that ever 

tted their way into and through a world 
Seri€s, to come out the winner. The veteran 
manager of the Philadelphia club has gath- 
ered about him the best bunch of batters 
that has ever been assembled, led by the 
mighty murderer’s row of Simmons, Foxx, 
Cochrane and Miller, and tapered off by 


1930 








another group of better than three hundred 
hitters. It is a slugging team calculated to 
make most of the American-league pitchers 
worry considerably for several seasons to 


come, for Connie Mack’s players are all} sg.) 


young men, and with any ordinary luck they 
will be in the game for some time, and grow- 
ing better as each season advances. 

Realizing the quality of the batting ability 
of the Philadelphia team I asked the manager 
of the Athletics if he could tell me the secret 
of how he had developed his team into such a 
wonderful group of sluggers, and how he 








Wh AT DOES 
“BLOW HOT— 





When the weather “blows hot” and then “blows 
cold,” these temperature changes make a watch 
trun fast or slow—unless the watch is compen- 
sated for temperature changes the wayexpensive 
watches are. Now comes the new Tip-Top Jr., 
low-priced yet possessing this wonderful time- 
accuracy feature that keeps heat or cold from 
putting the watch “off-time.” For only $5, you 
get all these refinements too: small, smart chrom- 
ium-plated case; chromium-plated metal-mesh 
strap; Krack-proof Krystal; raised numerals; and 
; silver dial. Tip-Top pocket watches, at $1.50 up, 


also have these all-weather, all-style, all-star 
NEW. 
Prices slightly 


features. Ask for Tip-Top at your dealer’s. 
IP-TOP JR._ 





Copr. 1930, N. H. C. Co. 


The New Haven Clock Co., New Haven, Conn. 
higher io Lic. lograham Pat. 14458. 











FREE TO BOYS iia 
NOW! 
“BB Magic” tells the wonderful story of round 
shot; its importance and place in boy training. 
Points way to leadership, self-expression, poise BB 
and concentration, Makes crack shots. Belongs 
MAGIC 








YOUNG MAN—BE UP AND DOING 
S month. Rail Postal Clerks. Travel—See your 
a — second week off—full . Boys, 18up. Common 
oe sufficient. Write IMMEDIATELY for free 32-page book 
"t posi now 


and list of U. 8S. Gov't le. 
Dept. KI72 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


in every boy’s pocket, every parent’s desk. Your 
copy FREE. Write at once. 


“W BENJAMIN 


25 SHOT AUTOMATIC 
"THE MYSTERY RIFLE” 
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WHEN GOING TO CAMP 


Don't fail to have your name plainly 
marked on everything you take with 
you—The quickest and most eco- 
nomical method is the DELTEX 
name marking kit, which permits you 
to permanently stencil your name, 
on several hundred articles, directly 
on the article without the bother of 
sewing on ‘‘name tapes.” 

Bottle of FAST COLOR INK, Ink 
Holder and Stencil'with your name, complete for 50 cents. 


DELTEX PRODUCTS CO., 1831 Bath Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
































Would h liked our new cata- 
i : "E’ {Send 4 cents postage.} 


BOWS---ARROWS 
Materials 


Accessories and Raw 
L.E.STEMMLER CO.,Queeas Village, N.Y. 
Est. 1912---Dealers write for prices 


Print Your 


Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Advertising, ete. 
Save money. Print for others, big profit. Junior 
Lat Seed 2 she en oa a 
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BOYS Jove the ‘‘Sax” 
because it is the easiest of 
all instruments to learn to play. There’s no 
end to the fun you'll have with your 


BUESCHER. True Tone 

Saxophone 
EASY TO PLAY. Master scales in one bour; 
easy tunes first week ; join a band in 2 to 3 months. 
3 free lessons give quick, easy start. Fun from the 
very beginning. Success assured with a Buescher. 
EASY TO PAY. Take 6 days’ free trial on any 
Buescher instrument. See what you can do. Easy 
terms. Play as ee pay. Send coupon today for beau- 
tiful catalog. No obligat: Do it right now. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

704 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. B19 
Without So me, please send catalog of 

] Trumpets 












REXCRAFT Official Bugles are sold by Music Dealers, 
ut Outfitters, Sporting Goods Stores and Boy Scout 
National Supply Dept. Key of G” Slide to “F.” U. 8. Army 
Specifications, ly polished Brass finish. Price $5,00 
The REXCRAFT—a key to the portals 
’ an 























P { ] Saxophones { ] Trombones 
Mail $5.00 today. ~ Satisfacti teed b: rid’s larg- M 
est manufacturers of bugles. Catalog No. 1538. a “ = apne 
REXCRAFT, INC. Street Add 
59 Jay Street Brooklyn, New York Town State 
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managed to make them all such finished 
wielders of the hickory. 

“Batting ability,” said Connie Mack, “‘is 
a strange and elusive quality. Either a 
boy has got it or he seems to be totally 
deficient in it. It requires first of all good 
eyesight, but that is not quite enough. With 

at fine eyesight it requires also a splendid 
coordination of brain and muscles. 
possesses these three attributes, I believe he 
can be trained to become a good batter. But 
if he has plus this, a certain natural ability 
that some boys seem to have tobe able to 
pick up a bat and use it properly by instinct, 
then r would say he has the makings of a 
really wonderful batter. 

“There does not seem to be very much 
that one can do to help a man improve his 
batting style. Either he is a good batter, and 
through experience gets better, or else he is a 
poor batter and never does improve at all. 
Ty Cobb is the only man I ever knew who 
seemed to be able to help other men improve 
their batting style. That may be because 
Cobb made a study of batting all his life. 
Cobb is often spoken of as a man who did not 
know how to bat, but by sheer perseverance 
made himself into one of the most remark- 
able batters that baseball has ever seen. 
That may be true or it may not be true, but 
I do know that Cobb worked hard at batting 
all the time, studying every little feature of 
it. He studied the various kinds of grips, the 
various swings, the various stances used by 
other men, and gradually he evolved the 
almost perfect batting style. And when he 
had evolved it he also seemed to possess the 
ability to communicate his discoveries to 
other men. But he is the only man I ever 
knew who could really do much in the way of 
teaching batters. 

“We accomplish a lot at our training camp 
in improving rookie’s stance at the plate, and 
getting him to develop a free, full swing. 
We are also able to train them in the art of 
bunting, and getting away from the plate 
fast. Eddie Collins and Kid Gleason are 
wonders at helping some of the men, but even 
they will confess to you that unless the 
players have a natural ability for batting they 
can do very little with them. 

“We are always on the lookout for natural 
batters, and when we find them we give them 
all the experience possible at the plate, for we 
know that experience alone will improve 
them. As they get to facing different pitchers 
and batting against a variety of deliveries 
they gradually develop their hitting ability 
until after a season or two they reach their 
5 form. Jimmie Foxx, who led the league for 
a long time last season and finished well up 
toward the top, is the type of player who 
developed with experience. Jimmie was a 
find of that famous batter Walter Baker 
whose home runs figured con- 
spicuously in more than one 
world series. Home-run Baker 
found Jimmie Foxx playing on 
a little team on the eastern | 
shore of Maryland. He saw | 
he was a natural batter and he | 
told me about him. We gave | 
him a tryout, and I was able 
to see in him what Baker had_ |}! 
discerned. But Foxx was not |} 
a good batter for some time 


If a boy” 





I happen to know that he varies the weight of 

his bat to the way he feels. If the heavy one 

feels better in his hands than the lighter one 

does, that is the bat he will use. There is a 

peculiar instinct that works there, that is alla 

pt of the natural ability a batter seems to 
ve. 

‘*Another example of a hitter who de- 
veloped by experience is Hornsby. He wasa 
weak hitter at first, but he had natural ability 
for a foundation. He improved his stance at 
the plate a little, and the experience he got 
batting against a variety of pitchers improved 
him swiftly as it did Jimmie Foxx. 

“In the matter of batting I want to en- 
courage the smaller boy again. I do not 
think that it takes a broad-shouldered giant 
like Babe Ruth to make a good batter. The 
smaller, lighter man may have the better 
eye or the quicker coordination, and where 
he may not have the shoulders to pole out 
home runs, he will have the speed to beat out 
short hits, and bunts. No, a boy need not 
be big and powerful to be a good batter. 
There are lots of light men in the leagues to- 
day who have high batting averages. 

“‘Batting has changed with the rest of the 
game of baseball. In the old days there were 
what is known as chop-batters, and others 
who were called free-swinging batters. The 
chop-batter is nearly gone now. He has 
given way to the free-swinging batter who 
has combined much of the form of the chop- 
batter with a fine freedom of movement of 
shoulders and hips. The chop-batter was 
supposed to be the placement hitter of the 
old days. By using their wrists and fore- 
arms they seemed to have a little better con- 
trol over the bat, and were able a great deal 
of the time to bat the ball more or less where 
they wanted it to go. 

“They were, however, for the most part 
weak hitters. Singles, and two-baggers with 
occasional triples, and now and then a 
home run were about the limit of their hits. 
But, since the coming of Ruth and a few 

heavy hitters, the free swing has developed 
into the prevailing style. Batters to-day are 
sluggers. But they have learned something 
from the chop-batters at that. They had 
learned how to combine the snap of the wrist 
that was part of the ability of the chop-batter, 
along with the use of the forearm, into their 
smooth free swing in which they get shoul- 
ders, hips, and most of the body into the 
clout. The result is a good strong, heavy hit 
that is as likely to be a home run as it is to 
be a single. 

“T do not mean by this that the placement 
hitter has entirely gone out of existence. 
Quite the contrary. The present-day batters 
are almost as much placement hitters as the 
old chop-batters were. That is they are 
able to bat the ball to right field or left field, 





cr in the direction they choose quite as often 
as the placement hitters of the old days. 
As a matter of fact those old-timers were not 
able to control the ball as much as they are 
frequently given credit for doing. If a man 
could bat the ball in the general direction 
he wanted it to go, four times out of ten, he 
was a good placement hitter. And I dare say 
that to-day the men who are batting are able 
to place their hits almost as often as that. 

“Tt is rather difficult for me to attempt to 
tell the readers of Boys’ Lire just how to 
develop themselves as good batters. As I 
said before batting is so much an instinct 
that even good batters cannot tell you what 
they do to make a hit. Ask Jimmie Foxx. 
He will probably tell you ‘Gosh. I don’t 
know. I just get up and wait for a good ball. 
Then I hit it.’ And that is about what every 
other good batter will tell you—he just gets 
up and hits it. Batting is so much a natural 
ability with them that they loose sight of the 
fact that there are a number of details that 
go to make up a perfectly hit ball. 

“My first advice to boys who want to 
develop batting ability is to be careful in the 
selection of a bat. Do not pick one too heavy 
nor yet too light, although it would be better 
to make an error on the side of lightness than 
on the side of extra weight. A heavy bat is 
likely to retard a boy’s swing. No matter 
how hard he tries a heavy bat will be slow in 
getting around, and even if it is directed 
fairly accurately it will not meet the ball 
entirely square. The result will be foul where 
good hits should be registered. 

“Be careful that the bat you select is 
tapered enough at the grip so that your 
fingers can get round the handle and grasp 
it comfortably. The extent to which you 
are able to grip the bat with assurance will 
govern your control of it. 

“With a good bat selected, the next im- 
portant consideration is how to grip it. Pick 
it up naturally and take hold of it in the 
prescribed fashion of a batter. The probabili- 
ties are that nine times out of ten you will 
pick it up with a perfect grip, for the way it 
feels most comfortable to you is the right 
grip for you, providing, of course, your right 
hand is above your left if you are a right- 
handed batter and your left hand is above 
your right if you are a left-handed batter. 
Hands close together add leverage and result 
in a powerful swing. Hands slightly apart 
shorten or choke the swing, but give the 
batter better control over the stick, and are 
likely to make him more accurate in meeting 
the ball although he will not be able to poke 
it out quite so far. The hands should be 
about four or five inches from the lower end 
of the bat. To grip the bat out toward the 
extreme end is very bad form. A man will 
never be an accurate hitter holding the bat 
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going to measure up to fast 
company and dropped him. 
But I knew he would come 
through as soon as he had gath- 
ered enough experience, and he 
did, magnificently. 

“He is now one of the most 
accomplished batters in the 
American league, a fine free- |)! 
swinging slugger who can pole 
them out over the fence in 
almost any old ball park. He 
is an artist with the hickory, 
having a perfectly timed, 
smooth swing, and a fine free- 
dom of action. Just watch him 
at the plate if you want to see 
a real batter. Jimmie uses 
three different weight clubs, 
one weighing forty-two ounces, 
another weighing forty ounces, 
and a third weighing thirty- 
eight ounces. Some people be- 
lieve that he uses these various 
weight sticks according to the 

itchers he is facing. The theory 
is that he uses the heavy club for 
curve pitchers, and the lighter 
bats forspeed-ball pitchers. But 
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that way, and the bat will always feel top 
heavy to him. He will never be able to get 
it around in time to meet the ball properly. 
The perfect grip is hands slightly apart 
bat gripped about four inches up from the 
butt. 

“Next in importance is stance at the 
plate. This varies so much with the in. 
dividuality of the batter that here, too, it js 
hard to tell the boy exactly the proper 
stance. A_lons-legged boy will necessarily 
have his feet further apart than the short- 
legged boy. Some have a tendency to 
crouch, some have a tendency to face the 
pitcher, others have a tendency to tum 
away from the pitcher. Again the way that 
you feel best at the bat is probably the 
proper stance for you, providing, of course, 
you do not adopt some grotesquely awkward 
position. The best stance for a right-handed 
batter is with the left foot back and braced 
with most of the weight on the ball of the 
foot, while the right foot is forward and 
pointing almost toward the pitcher. The 
weight should be nicely balanced so that the 
batter can shift his weiglt quickly when 
desired, and so that he can get off to a fast 
start the moment his bat has made contact 
with the ball. 

“T suppose that a small volume could be 
written about the proper method of swinging 
a bat and most of it would be correct, but 
here, again, I say that the natural swing is 
the best. Ty Cobb always instructed his 
batters to keep their arms up and their bat 
well up toward his shoulders, and swing with 
a smooth and more or less flat swing. That 
after all is about the best swing to be de- 
veloped. In swinging there is a little matter 
of timing that is very important. As in a 
golf stroke timing counts tremendously, 
But here again is something that is instinc- 
tive. Most boys and men too know naturally 
just how to time a bat to get it around so that 
it makes contact with the ball just at the 
proper instant when the bat is traveling the 
fastest and has the full force of the swing, 
plus the strength of wrists, arms, and shoul- 
ders behind it. The perfectly timed bat 
meets the ball with a resounding crack, and 
the old leather sphere darts away like a shell 
out of the mouth of a cannon. Inaccurate 
timing is responsible for fouls to the right or 
left of the batter, while the pop fouls over- 
head are caused by a bat hitting slightly 
under the ball and shooting it up in the air 
back over the batter’s head. The weight of 
the bat counts for a great deal in timing. 
It is not possible for a batter to time the 
swing of a bat that is too heavy for him, but 
he can time the swing of the bat that might 
be too light. 

“After a boy has selected his bat, de- 
veloped his grip and stance and found his 
swing, there is nothing more 
that can be done for him. The 
rest is entirely up to him, and 
only practice and still more 
practice will develop his batting 
ability. He should keep at 
batting constantly and not get 
|] discouraged because sometimes 
|| it takes several seasons for a 
|] youngster to find his batting 
| eye and develop the coordina- 
| tion that makes toward good 
|] steady dependable batting. 

“T might add in conclusion, 
that every boy will find it to his 
advantage to practice bunting; 
the ability to bunt will serve 
even the hardest hitter well at 
times, especially when a pitcher 
is trying his best to prevent 
him from getting a hit. A good 
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instead of one of joy and 
achievement. Do not be in 4 
hurry to bat when you get to 
the plate. Wait. The pitchers 
will all try to make you reach 
for wide ones or high ones, and 
if you reach you will be wasting 
The good strikes. Play a waiting 
00 each. | game. Sooner or later the 
| pitcher will have to put the 
|] ball across the plate in a per- 
| fect strike and when he does 
|] that is your cue to step into It 


’ Life, 2 








and crack out a screamer. 
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Stack ’em high, wide and handsome! 
“Boy... that’s grub!”’ 


AMP fires .. . and these great big, 
fluffy pancakes! 


“Wait a minute, can’t you? Maybe I’d 
like to eat one myself.” 


“G’wan! You’ve had more than any- 
bod; else. Don’t you get first chance 
at em?” 


And that’s why every fellow in the 
troop wants to be cook, when you pack a 
supply of Aunt Jemima on the hike. It’s 
fun to make these tender, golden brown 
cakes .. . and more fun to let ‘em slide 
down to that big empty place inside you! 


They’re light and fragrant. Tastier 
than the kind you dream about. 


You'll eat all you thought you could, 


and then want another stack. And the 
chances are, you'll have it. There’s some- 
thing about fresh air appetites that just 
goes with Aunt Jemima Pancakes! 


One, two, three—pancake! 
Mix, stir, flop... and you’ve got it! 


It’s as simple as that to do the trick, 
with Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. It’s 
ready-mixed. It has all Aunt Jemima’s 
own ingredients in just the right propor- 
tions. And it makes the same fluffy pan- 
cakes for which she was famous. 


The secret is in the four flours . . .corn, 
rye, rice and wheat . . . combined to en- 
sure perfect lightness. 


Just add water (or milk) and stir. Ina 


few minutes you'll get the rich, creamy 
batter that tells you how delicious your 
pancakes are going to taste. 


Then drop ’em in the pan, and see the 
fellows come running to sniff the fra- 
grance of this real camp fire grub! On 
every hike .. . take a supply of Aunt 
Jemima. You'll find it 
in the red package at 
your grocery store. The 
Quaker Oats Company. 













New Orleans 


shows the world how to enjo 
» a0 BB pause that refreshes 


step from the busy street and you enter 
A a cool, shadowed courtyard. A foun- 
tain tinkles in the center. Bright flowers 
border the old, gray flagstone walks, and 
wistaria hangs its purple tapestry against 
the walls and over the balcony rails above. 
Here—leisured, calm, carefree, cool— 
New Orleans gathers to enjoy ice-cold 
Coca-Cola and the pause that refreshes. 


NINE 


For New Orleans has made Coca-Cola its 
very own. Some of its soda fountains are 
as longasacity block, where busy workers 
find a minute here and there for a refresh- 
ing break in the crowded hours . . . Thus 
the world learns from New Orleans how 
to relax. A glass or a bottle of ice-cold 
Coca-Cola gives you a tingling, whole- 
some refreshment that nothing else can. 


MILLION A 


You do more work, better work, and 
have a lot more fun doing it. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 


A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in 
its own glass and in its own bottle: The crystal- 
thin Coca-Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda fountain service. The distinctive Coca-Cola 
bottle you can always identify; it is sterilized, 
filled and sealed air-tight without the touch 
of human hands—insuring purity and whole- 
someness. The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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